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PREFACE. 

The discourses wliicli were delivered at the 
Boyle Lecture in the present year were intended 
to be a continuation of tliose of the year preced- 
ing, on the Conversion of the lloman Empire. It 
had been justly remarted that in my earlier course 
I had treated principally of the preparation of the 
heathen world for the reception of Christianity, 
and had said too little of the progress of thought 
and opinion among the Christians themselves, 
which led to that development of Nicene theology 
to which I had pointed as the goal of Pagan con- 
version. Without pledging myself at the time to 
carry on my historical view to the conversion of 
the Noi'them Nations, such had been from the first 
my wish and distant object ; and I already con- 
templated giving such a sketch of the progress of 
dogma within the Church as might correspond 
with that of the revolution of religious opinion 
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■vvithoTit it. I make tins remart now, superfluous 
though it may perhaps be, ia order to explain why 
a series of discourses, to which I have given the gen- 
eral title of the ' Conversion of the Northern Nai- 
tions,' commences with three at least, the subject of 
which may seem more closely connected with the 
earlier course than with the present. But in fact I 
wish the two little volumes to be regarded as one 
work ; and if at some future time I may have the 
opportunity of printing them together, I shall 
probably give them the general title of the ' Con- 
version of the Ancient Heathens.' 

The main object of both these courses of lec- 
tures has been to impress upon the hearer or 
reader the conviction, which must bo ever present 
to the mind of one who is accustomed to study 
the broad features of human history, of the grad- 
ual and constant preparation of mankind, from 
the earliest known periods of antiquity, for the 
full development of religious life under the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ. It is well to hold fast the 
assurance of the continuity of God's providence 
in the spiritual guidance of our species ; to be con- 
vinced that, as W6 can discover no entirely new 
creation in the progress of material things since 
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tlie first laeginning we can ti'aee of tliem, so neither 
lias there been any entirely new moral or religious 
revelation vouchsafed to ua. The same God has 
been over all His works, "both the material and the 
spiritual, from the /beginning, animating, amend- 
ing, informing, indoctrinating His moral creation, 
from time to time, in an appointed order and se- 
quence, but never entirely breaking with the past, 
and effecting a new creation without using the ma- 
terials of the old. Our religion is an historical 
one : it is the history of religious progress. The 
Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament tes- 
tify to a progressive development of Divine Truth. 
The verities imparted to the patriarchs are still 
the foundation of the religion of Jesus Christ; 
and the religious notions of the Heathens, which 
seem to be themselves corruptions of the verities 
imparted to the patriarchs, or dim reflections of 
that Light which lighteth evoiy man that cometh 
into the world, may well deserve to be regarded 
with interest, to be criticized with love and even 
"vvith reverence. As in my former lectures I 
thought it right and just to show, as far as I might, 
the elements of truth and goodness disseminated 
among the benighted votaries of the imperial 
schools and temples, so in these I liave not shrunk 
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from indicating tlie thread of moral and religious 
feeling whicli rune ttrougli the grovelling super- 
stitions and intellectual dartnesa even of the 
Northern barbarians. 

My limits, indeed, have been extremely nai"- 
row, and I cannot but acknowledge that I leave 
the subject, even in the rude sketch to which the 
conditions of the place and the occasion confined 
me, to the full as imperfect, and as abruptly con- 
cluded, as that to which I applied myeelf in the 
preceding year. If I seem to any to have trifled 
with a matter of real importance, I can only throw 
myself again on the indulgence which was before 
extended to me, while I hope at least that even 
such slight sketches as these may BufBce to awaken 
an interest in the subject, in the minds of some 
who have ability and learning to prosecute it more 
worthily. 
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OOI^TEKTS. 



LEOTUSB r. (Page 11.) 



1 Corinth, ii. 
!a Uiaa tliat do C9 



LECTDEE ir. (Page 81.) 



1 COBINTH IX, S, 

iiier to {hem that <!o exantine me is Stis. 

LECTUEB in. (Page 48.) 

TEOM Christ's ketelation: 

NASIUS AND AUGUSTINE. 



Beware leal ata/ man spoil jwu tkrojiffh pMlompky and vain deceit, afler ffte 
iTa£lim of men, after the rndimenis of the world, and not after Chrisl- 

For m Him dioeSeth all the fuinm of ike Godhead lodUy. And ye are 
complete in Him. 
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LECTURE lY. (Page 66.) 
BELAPSE OP CHEISTIAIf BELIEF AMTJ PEACTIGB. 

I SiMUEL II. la. 

The// knsvi not ilie Lard. 

LECTURE V. (Page SB.) 

peepakation ov the noethern matioss foe tue eecep- 

hon op chkibtianity. 

Bt. Luke i. 80. 

And the ehild (jrm and waxed strong in spirit, and was ialhe deserts UU the 

dag of his shoieinff unto Israel 

L*ECTURE VI. (Page 109.) 
COJSVEESION Olr THE NOKTHERN NATIONS. 

For He taughl them as one having authority. 

LECTDRE VIL (Page X 30.) 

THE NOETHEEN SENSE OF PBESONAL EEJLATION TO GOD. 

Ephesians it. 13, 

TiU we all cyme in the unity of the Faith, and of the hiowledge of the Smi 

of God, wtlo a perfect man, mOo the measure of tJte aiaiwre of the fid- 

Bess of Christ. 

LECTDEB Vni. (Page 150.) 

THE NOBTHEKN SENSE OP MAI^ AXD FEMALE EQirAUTr, 

GiliTIAHS IV. i. 

£ui when the fviaeM of Umeiim erne, Qod »mt forth Hi» Son, made of a 
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LECTUBE I. 



TDE PniLOSOrniCAL VIEW OF. CHRIST'S EEVELATIOS: 
JUSTIN MARTYR AND CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 



Mine tmswer to them that do examine me is this. 

The discoursea I delivered in this place last year were 
meant to recommend tlie truth of the Christian Religion 
from regard to the influence it exerted on the mind and 
conscience of the Pagans under the Roman Empire. 
To them, as I then showed, it approved itself a message 
of love and peace ; it explained their sense of weariness 
and disgust with life ; it prohed their hearts, and disclosed 
to them the fall iniquity of sinfulness; it aroused, and 
again it allayed, their spiritual teiTors ; it set God before 
them in Lis moral and spiritual nature ; it showed them 
the beauty of holiness upon earth, and led their hopes and 
aspirations onwards to the consummation of holiness here- 
after in a future life conformed to His image who is Him- 
self the Holy One and the Just. 
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13 LECTTTEE I. 

That the inference I BUggested from these eonsiderar 
tions ia hy no :irieans conclusivelj establislied hy them I 
could not he unaware. To show that the Gospel harmo- 
nizes witli the feelings of human nature could be no direct 
proof of its direct and special revelation from God, 
The argument, it has been said, is two-edged. If it be 
urged, on the one hand, that God sent His message to men 
purposely in such a form as would naturally attract and 
convince tlie beings whom He meant to save by it, — On 
the other hand it may be contended thatthe correspond- 
ence of the Gospel with man's wants and wishes shows 
how possibly, how probably, m^i may have invented it 
for himself. 

This objection is an obvious, and no doubt a plausible 
one. That there is some force in it we must admit ; for 
otherwise the argument on the Christian side would 
amount to a demonstration, a conclusion to which God 
in His inscrutable wisdom has not allowed any of the 
moral argmnents ia favor of revelation to arrive. 

But if we admits— which is more than can be rec[uired 
of US — that the conscience of some among the uncon- 
verted heathens was as deeply moved as that of the true 
believers : — that Seneca, for instance, felt the same deep- 
grounded conflict between the Tlesh and the Spmt as 
St. Paul ; that Aurelius yearned with the same tender 
love towards God and man as tho disciple whom Jesus 
Himself loved ; that Epictetua or Dion was as bold and 
ardent in the asaarance of his faith as Peter : — if we 
allow that all the fulness, all the strength of the Chris- 
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AEGTJMENT FROM ABAPTATIOH. 13 

tian character are shown forth {which is surely going far 
beyond the mark) in one YirtuouB Heathen or another : 
— doea it follow tliat because Seneca was tliua haply 
moved by nature, Paul therefore was not moved by grace ; 
because the Platonista and the Stoics were mere human 
teachers, the Church of Christ has no higher sanction for 
its teaching, no holier Spirit to animate it, than they 
had ! Not so : Seneca lived, and preached, and died in 
his faith, and left no seed after him. Aurelius lived, and 
preached, and died in his faith, and left no seed alter him. 
The Stoics and the Platonists Hved and preached, and 
they died in their faith ; but they too left no seed after 
them. There was evidently something wanting to them, 
some principle of force to convince and constrain men, 
some power creative of new feeling and impulses, some 
harmony with God, some sympathy with the grace pro- 
ceeding from Ilis Spirit. 

We may trace, then, among the holy men of Pagan- 
ism a certain receptivity of Gospel truth ; but we cannot 
trace, I think, any power to imagiae and invent it. If 
60, the argument for Christianity from its manifest adap- 
tation to the wants of the age to which it was first ad- 
dressed has its proper force. It is to be used temperately, 
to be guarded cautiously ; bnt it is not to be surrendered 
at a captious demand ; it is not to be discarded wealily 
and distrustfully. It has done good service at all periods 
of the great Christian controversy, and it will still con- 
tinue to serve us. It gains force by a(!cumulation, it 
strengthens itself with time. 
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14 LECTDKE r. 

The men of thouglit and feeling among tlic Heathens 
of the Empire, whose conversion, was one of the first 
great trimnphs of Cliristian truth, were not tlie only 
generation or class of men who have recognized the 
harmony between human longings and divine teachings. 
God has spoken to man through His Church at sundry 
tim^ and in divers manners, appealing here to the edu- 
cated and intellectual, there to the rude and uncultivated, 
here to the hopes, there to the fears of men, here to the 
sober thoughtfulness of a fixed and mature dviliaation, 
there to the buoyant ardour of a wandering forest-tribe ; 
and in all these and other phases of human society, Ho 
has found witnesses to the agreement of His Troth, and 
of His Truth only, with the common needs and yearn- 
ings of His creatures. We cannot say that he has raised 
Himself snch witnesses everywhere. There is perhaps no 
harder trial of our faith than the fact of the apparent 
failure of God's "Word, here and tliere at least, among the 
most refined of the civilized, as among the wildest of the 
savage, — among the Chinese, for instance, as among the 
Hottentots,— to strike the choixi of sympathy by which, 
as we must believe, all the nations of the earth are actu- 
ally bound together. But few studies can be more in- 
teresting, few arguments for our religion have generally 
been found more attractive, than those which seek to 
trace the influence of Christianity upon minds just 
awakened to its teaching ; the preparation for its recep- 
tion which it finds already in them, and the vivifying 
energy with which it inspires and fructifies them. 
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OF THE aosi-EL, 



The trinrnph, indeed, of Christianity over the prej- 
udices of the philosophers ivas, I thinlc, more rapid, 
more striking, than has generally heen supposed. Wo 
have allowed too much force to the statement of St. 
Jerome, rhetorical and artful as his statements too often 
are, of the smallness of the number of the wise and 
learned among the leaders and teachers of the ChTirch 
of Christ. Traces are not wanting of the reception of 
the Gospel hy a multitude of the educated classes even 
in the first and second centuries. But we must remem- 
ter that, whatever their number, such converts did hot 
generally make themselves prominent, either in doing 
or in suflering. It is not among them, generally, that vre 
find the leaders and martyrs of the early Church. It is 
not among such that we find the leaders and the martyrs 
of any Church. In periods of spiritual revolution, when 
new religious ideas ai-e painfully bat hopefully strug- 
gling against old traditions, fortified hy power and prej- 
udice, the men who, dare most are not generally those 
who think and reflect most Action springs from feel- 
ing rather than from reflection. Beholding with awe and 
wonder the grandeur and solidity of the Pagan rehgion 
and of tlie Pagan polity, of the Pontiff and of the Empe- 
ror, under a ]^ero or a Trajan, such men might say to 
themselves, ' This work we have taken in hand is God's 
work, not man's work ; man can do little or nothing in 
it : God can do all, and doubtlras wiU do all ! How can 
the Christian meet the philosopher 3 What common 
ground of argument can they discover 3 How shall faith 
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16 



encounter reason? Whafc fellowsliip hath light with 
darkness ? How ehall we meet the man of the world, 
the politician, the voluptuary ? What arguments can 
arrest the light and thoughtless votaries of a world of 
sense: the enthusiasts of these hrOIiant idolatri^, who 
have found in the hymns, the poiups, the shows of all-em- 
bracing Heathenism all that their heart, all that their 
conscience req^uires ? ' 

' Let us leave,' so they would say, ' the issne to God, 
let us tuiTi oureelvi^ C[nietly and privately to Him, and 
bury ourselves in Christ from the world, that we may 
rise again with Christ. Let Him show Himself if He 
will. Let Him assort Himself, and avenge Himself in 
His own way, in Hia own time. Let God look to His 
own honour ; as the Heathen LimaeLf has said, " God's 
honour is his own great eoneem," ' 

There is reason to believe that even in the pure and 
ardent era of early Christianity tliere was much of this 
spirit of quietism and apathy among the converts from 
the patrician classes of Rome. It was not of sneh stuff, 
indeed, that the martyrs and confessors, and bold de- 
claimers of the persecuted Church were made. These 
were generally less pohshed, less fastidious, less selfish, 
if you will. They did the real work of their Master ; 
and they have left the impress of their character on the 
work ; so much so that we are apt to suppose that they 
constituted the whole of the Christian society, and to 
overlook the fund of intelligent but more passive belief 
which lay behind them. For see how, as soon as the 
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CONVEETED PHILOSOPHEBS. 37 

first fierceness of hatred and persecution relaxed, our 
records "begin to teem with names of the learned and 
the intellectoah The Christian enjoyed a respite under 
Hadrian, The Emperor was himself learned and a 
patron of learning ; he was anxious about the learning 
of all sects, and he pried even into the doctrines of the 
Christian Cliurch. Immediately the schools of Athens 
were filled with converted philosophers. Justin, him- 
self eventually a martyr, leads the Tan; and is follow- 
ed by a Tatian, an Athenagoras, a Quadratus, a Theo- 
philus. These were the first apologists, and some of 
them gave at last their lives for the faith they had de- 
fended ; but it was an interval of simsliine, a moment 
of ease and presumed security, that brought them to 
light; that brought to light, in short; the capacity of 
the Christian doctrine to attract, :to interest, to sway 
unto itself the foremost thinkers of the age. Theit 
follows - another period of persecution, and the learning 
of the OhriBtians seems again to shrink beliind a cloud. 
Free thought is again restored half a century later, and 
is marked at once by an outburst of intellectual vigour 
among the great assertors of the Taith, which may 
favourably compare even with the flower of Heathen 
intelligence. In Clement of Alexandria, in Tertullian, 
in Origen, it is clear that the battle has been won. Tlie 
loftiest minds have ranged themselves on the side of 
the Gospel; the Spirit leads them, and -rictory follows 
them. The most comprehensive acquirements, the sub- 
tlest acumen, the most liberal and enlightened sym- 
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pathies, have become enlisted in the cause of the divine 
Jesus. 

Now it is to be observed that it was not till the battle 
had been nearly won— not till the Gospel had attained 
a manifest vantage ground, and Paganism was begin- 
ning to totter Tinder its long and pertinacious i 
— ^tliat the apologisfs of the early Church 
generally to a direct attack on its flagrant absurdities 
and corruptions. It was a sign that they felt them- 
selves secure of Grod's triumph when they fiercely 
ascribed all Paganism to the immediate promptings of 
the devil. But this was not the line of argument 
adopted while the issue might seem yet in the balance ; 
nor was it commonly at any time the line adopted by 
the convert:s from the ranks of the Pagan philosophers. 
Generally, it was the line of men who had been born 
Christians, not of men who had become Christians ; of 
men who had been bred from infancy in hatred and 
contempt of the forms of thought which were passing 
away, not of those who with many an effort and in 
much agony of spirit had cast off the cherished love of 
youth and manhood, and surrendered their dearest prej- 
udices for the promise of divine enlightenment. The 
man who felt hie Pagan speculations transfigured into 
Christian faith, essayed to exalt, to spiritualize, to 
harmonize with Gospel truth the aspirations of his 
early masters. He showed forth the divine character of 
Christ's teaching, as the ideal to which human imagi- 
nations had been ever tending ; he represented Christ as 
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INVITATION TO THE PAGANS. 19 

the incarnation of an idea for which man, through the 
unconscious worlring of divine grace in his heart, had 
been ever yearning and grasping. He rejoiced in tracing 
among the utterances of the good and wise throughout 
the world, throughout time, the faint anticipations of 
redemption and glory by which God had never left 
Himself wholly without a witness among the creatures 
He loves and cherishes. 

It was, I say, in the intervals of early persecution, 
while the sword was yet euspended, while the issue was 
yet doubtful, while it was the first interest of the believers 
to make a favourable impression, that the Christian think- 
ers — such names as I have mentioned — crushed forward 
to conciliate opinions, to harmonize truths and convic- 
tions. They did not shrini: in fear or hatred from the 
Pagans ; they did not bury themselves sullenly in their 
o\vn reflections, nor fall back unsociably on their personal 
hopes and assurances ; least of all did they now taunt and 
defy the strong but slumbering adversary. No : they came 
forward, with eager heart and hand extended, to invite 
and welcome the Pagans ; to make tbera one with them- 
selves in love, one in hope, one even in favour with a com- 
mon rather and Sanctifier and Eedeemer. They were 
resolved, it would seem, to bring into discredit the vul- 
gar charge against them, of fleeing the light, of hating 
their fellowmen, of living for themselves in their i 



circle only, and surrenderi 

intly to divine wrath and 
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ment of Christian truth with the wants and imaginaticina 
of religious men among the Pagans, was the object of my 
former lectures in this place ; and the same observation 
■was made in ancient times by one school at least of the 
early apologists. The inflnenee to which I pointed was 
felt to bo forcible then, as we believe it to be forcible 
now. But the argument has a special interest in the 
mouths of men like Justin and his colleagues, who had 
isBned themselves from the schools of Pagan philosophy, 
and had tasted it in its strength and its weakness, its 
truth and its errors. 

Justin the Martyr, of whom I would first speak as the 
representative of this school of Christian Apology, came 
forth irom the old university of Heathen Athena, the 
nurse and mistress of antique tradition, tenacious of the 
accustomed forma of thought, still brooding over the mem- 
oriea of tlie past, retrospective in its viewa, conaervative 
in its feelings, still jealoiisly grasping tlio thread of conti- 
nuity which seemed to the last to connect the speculations 
of the present with the speculations of seven restless cen- 
turies before it. Justin had himself disputed in the 
school of Plato ; he spoke the language of Plato, he wore 
the dress of Plato, he was imbued with the spirit while he 
cherished the outward tokens of the old Pagan thought on 
which so many ardent souls had seemed to aoar onwards 
and upwards. All these dreams have been his — hia the 
hope, the rapture; hia again the diaapp ointment, the 
disenchantment : but his hope has been rekindled, bis 
rapture revived ; and conviction not to be abandoned, faith 
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JCStra'a THEORY OF THE WORD. 21 

never to be ashamed of, have in iiis ease, as of one among 
myriadSj succeeded to the despak which clouded the Tisiou 
of his predecessors. Persuaded of the new, he cannot yet 
relinqcish the old. Though a disciple of John, he re- 
members Plato ; thongh a worshipper of Christ, he rever- 
ences Socrates ; thongh a student of the Gospel, he feels 
the teachings of Kature, and heara the voice of the human 
conscience, and traces from generation to generation the 
trail of divine illumination. Ho regards Christianity as 
the last crowning development of holy Philosophy, the 
severest and most perfect image of God's transcendent 
nature, the ahiding witness to Ilia eternal Truth. 

The idea which was present to the mind of the Athe- 
nian sages, which was rendered concrete under the appel- 
lation of the Word, has become a personal incarnation 
in the rapt vision of the Apostle John, and is accepted 
as the divine Son of God by, Justin, his disciple. The 
Word, Justin believes, has been made Flesh, and dwelt 
as a divine person among us. IS^ot only does he be- 
lieve : he admii-es, he loves the Word, he falls down be- 
fore Him and worships Ilim. . He worships ' the Word 
of God, eternal and ineffable, who was made man that 
He might heal us by partahing of our sufferings.' His 
belief is direct and positive. He holds it distinct from 
the arbitrary fancies of the Gnostics, whose theory of 
jEona and Emanations was a mere nominal recognition 
of shadowy and factitious Existences. He maintains that 
Jesus Christ is the only Son of God, who dwells in the 
bosom of the Pather. 
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This Word, which is thus no mere IdeH, but a living 
Being, is not the lese the Wisdom and Keason of God, 
the Reason living and acting. It lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the world : all creatures endowed with 
intelligence and will partake of its sovereign nature. 
' The seed of the Word,' he declares, 'is sown in every 
reasonable creature.' But the Word is not Intelligence 
only. It is the sonree of ail (rood as well as of all 
Knowledge. It is the principle of Life, moral as well 
as intellectual : it is the substance of the superior Life 
which exists in all free and responsible beings. And 
thus does Justin, Christian as he is, attach himself to 
all the great and good men of antiquity, lie remarks 
the influence of the Word on the wisest and bravest spir- 
its of Greece and Rome, as well as of Israel and Judah. 
He detects God's reflection in the teaching of thePoreh,a8 
well as in the Sheehinah of the Temple. AD, in his view, 
who have lived conformably to the Word ai-e Christians in 
nature though not in name. Such have been Socrates 
and Hei'aclitua among the Pagans — Socrates has himself 
known Christ : such have been Abraham and Elias and 
Ananias among the Jews ; such have been Paul and 
John ; . such are now the saints and confessors of the Gos- 
pel in this latter generation. Those who have opposed 
the Reason and the Word — alas ! the hulk of mankind 
— were Anti-christs, long before the advent and ministry 
of Christ himself; themurderersof the men of good-will 
towards Him, even the best and wisest of the Heathens, 
who lived according to His truth. Martyrs there have 
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0^e GOSPEL TEETH. 26 

been before Stephen : Saints there bave been before the 
Baptist, To tbe Pagans Justin could apply the language 
with whicli Christ had scathed the iniquity of the 
Pharisees ; ' Ye who build the aepulclu'es of the Proph- 
ets, ye have slain them yourselves.' Tor the Pagans too, 
in their day, had slain or persecuted the tea.chers whom 
they afterwards exalted and canonized. 

But our Christian philosopher is not content to dwell 
on these general analogies. His creed is no mere rhe- 
torical flourish. He sets himself earnestly to teach us 
wherein these preludes to Christianity consisted, and to 
disentangle them from the errors and superstitions whioh 
had overlaid them. Belief in Immortality, belief in a 
Itesurrection, expectation of a Judgment to come, of 
punishment and rewards — such, he says, with all the 
iables and follies that have disgraced or encumbered 
them, are the Christian truths to which the eyes of the 
best and wisest of the Heathens had been already opened 
by the Spirit of Grace. Even the vulgar religion of the 
multitude bears a precious testimony in his eyes to the 
eternal verities first revealed by God to the patriarchs. 
God has thus never left Himself without witness in the 
hearts of His creatures. He has never abandoned the 
fallen world which He once for all created for His Glory. 

There is assuredly a breadth and liberality of feeling 
in this view of the common inheritance of Gospel Truth 
which must ever be attractive and interesting. It seems 
to smooth some of the harshest difficulties of religion ; to 
soothe some of the sharpest pangs of humanity. But it 
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will not, after all, admit of being pushed to estremitj ; 
and its intrinsic weakness become apparent oven in tlie 
feebleness and indecision of the teacher himself, when he 
proceeds to follow it into particular details. He has 
been led to the brink of an argument in defence of the 
griKsest monstrosities of Heathen mythology. He starts 
back dismayed at his own indfeeretion. The great 
apostle might point with daring finger to the altar of the 
Unknown God at Athens, and claim it as an anticipation 
of a divine revelation ; but it becomes none of his humble 
followers to make so bold an application. God alone 
knows who are His, and what human ideas are the 
reflection of divine Truths. lie can inspire His appoint- 
ed preachers to discover and bring them to light ; but 
Justin, at least, is too modest to assume the mantle of 
the inspired. He leaves it to a later school and a more 
confident generation to proclaim the universality of the 
G-ospel. 

Such a school, and such a generation, were indeed to 
make their appearance ; to prosecute these same views 
with a difference ; in some respects to give them a legiti- 
mate development, in others to expand them into ex- 
ti'avaganee and folly. We pass on to the nest great 
name among the early defenders of Christianity, the 
most learned, the most ingenious perhaps of all, to 
Clement of Alexandria. 

The city wherein this illustrious doctor first learned 
and afterwards abjured the philosophies of Paganism, 
stood in marked contrast with Athens as a place of 
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spiritual training. Alexandria also was a vast Pagan 
university ; iiut it was a school of progress and inq^uiry 
rather than of retrospection and tradition. It embraced 
with ardour new opinions ; it welcomed foreign specnla- 
tions. It opened its arms to the teachers of Judaism, 
and again to the teachers of Gnosticism. It could admire 
the fanatic monotheism of Arahia, and look beyond it 
to the labyriathine intricacies of Hindoo theology. In 
the vast Ubraries which it collected, and to which it 
invited the students of every nation, it combined and 
assimilated all science, all theory, and fused together the 
belief of every age and country, to form, perchance, the 
basis of some new creed, yet undeveloped, for all ages 
and for all countries. The doctors of Alexandria, when 
converted to Christianity, were not constrained hy early 
love and sympathy to look fondly back to the teaching 
of the Grecian schools as the foundation, not to be 
relinquished, of all spiritual Truth — ^to seek, above all 
things, to harmonize them with the new and higher 
teaching to which they had been admitted. Still less 
had they any lingering loyalty to the vanities of Pagan 
mythology, or the pretensions of the Pagan mysteries 
to explain and justify them. The age of Clement, one 
generation later than that of Justin, was marked indeed, 
in this respect, by special characteristics. Christianity 
had advanced a stage in its progress. It had assumed 
the offensive against Paganism, and had forced the 
Pagans to scan earnestly and impatiently the grounds 
of their old beHefe. Their religion had been rudely 
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shaken ; its absurdities had been laid bare. Ita up- 
holdeiB liad been compelled to reconsider their position, 
and to seek on all hands the means of maintaining it. 
Paganism, awakened to the consciousness of ita internal 
weakness, was affecting boldness to smother its rising 
doubts and apprehensions. The temples were renovated, 
the idols were Ireshlj decked, the sacrifiees were re- 
doubled ; shriniK, oracles, and prodigies were fanati- 
cally sought after. The flame was flickering in ita 
socket, and burning with fitful vehemence in these latter 
moments of its existence. It is to this reaction of Pagan- 
ism that Clement directly addresses himself. A great 
part of his Apologies is framed for the bold exposure of 
the hollowness of the old beliefs, and shows how strong 
the Christians now were in their position ; that they 
could become assailants in their tarn ; that in the great 
cosmopolitan capital at least they could speak and be 
listened to, and that Tmth, unfettei'ed, was marching on 
straight to triumph. 

But it was perhaps this very feeling of security, this 
assurance of ultimate success, that led a thoughtful 
Christian like the lather before us to look with con- 
sideration and indulgence on the errors of human nature. 
Clement hates and mocks at Paganism; but he loves 
and pities the Pagans, He seeks for no communion, he 
admits of no communion, between the Gospel and the 
old mythology ; but he recognizes the votaries of 
Olympus as fellows with the worsliippers of Olivet. He 
boi^ with no excessive reverence before the teachers of 
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the Porch or the Academy ; jet he hails them as brothers 
in love and intelligence with the disciples who issued to 
convert the world irom an upper chamber of the Temple. 
Sprung himself from no special school of thonght and 
inquiry, he is sworn to the teaching of no individual 
master ; but he regards every effort of the human soul 
in search of truth as informed with grace from above, as 
prompted by that Divine Author to whom it ultimately 
leads. He is genial and nniversal in his sympathies 
with his fellowmen. Every art, he says, springs from 
God ; every exerdse of intelligence raises men towards 
God. That true idea of divinity which has been at 
length revealed by direct communication from above, 
the imagmation of poets and artists no less than of phi- 
losophers, has ever been striving to realize. Christ has 
been the Desired of all nations, even when they knew 
not their own desire. To all men purified and prepared 
by this desire, the Word now reveals Himself by grace, 
and this revelation is linally confirmed by the witness 
of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures. The proof of 
God's truth, he says, must bo a moral one : the witness 
of miracles and of prophecy is external and subsidiary 
only. 

If Justin sought, then, to make terms with the philoso- 
phers as his own fellow-labourers and colleague, by show- 
ing them, that they had been themselves preaching the 
Word unwittingly, Clement, as one of the multitude, as 
himself an outsider, console and cheers the multitude, 
by proving that, with all their errors and shortcomings, 
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Qod has never qnite forsaken them, but has been ever 
leading them all onwards as an indolgeat father, iias been 
ever training them, by every thought and word and 
action and aspiration of their uninformed intelligence, 
to love Him with the love which easteth out shame and 
fear and self-reproach. They too have all been doing 
the work which was given them to do, they too have been 
faithful over a little : and now He eom^ with a joyful 
message to His faithful ones, 'Enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord. ' 

Such, I believe, is a fair representation of the general 
tone of our earliest apologetics. Their common object 
was to connect the OhriEtian Revelation with the general 
development of man's moral and spiritual nature. The 
school of Justin traced this development mainly in the 
formal teaching of the sects ; the school of Clement rec- 
ognized it further in the nniversa! tendeneifs of human 
nature. Both defended and explained the Gospel on the 
ground of its agreement with God's eternal teachings, as 
thongh in its descent from heaven no new or strange thing 
had happened unto ns, but such only as was the proper 
end and i^ue of the spiritual education of His creatures. 
It is evident that the defence was commonly admitted, 
the explanation widely appreciated. The answer of the 
early apologists unto them that examined them was this 
— the same which has been repeated from age to age, the 
same which I have before advanced in this place, and 
which I began this discourse by asserting — that the truth 
of G-od's Holy Word may be known from its agreement 
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with the conscience, its answer to the c[iiestioaing3 of man. 
A sober and earnest hehef in the depth and breadth of 
the foundations of our Lord's revelation must lead us at 
all times to see in it the completion and crown of human 
speculation ; not the sworn antagonist of philosophy and 
science, bnt their ally and friend, their leader and their 
guide. 

But we must not atop here ; and tlie defect of these 
early apologists must have been already apparent to yoa, 
that they were too much inclined to atop here. In show- 
ing how much Christianity agreed with human thought, 
they were in danger of overlooking the points in which 
it lay beside it and above it. Kegarding it as the com- 
panion, or at least the complement of philosophy, they 
foi^ot or disregarded the fact that it is a further revela- 
tion of things beyond philosophy. !Nofc that Justin, still 
]es8 that Clement, fail to signalize the divine character of 
its rounder, or neglect the fundamental incidents of His 
history, or suppress the miraculous tokens by which His 
ministry was accompanied. No Christian teacher of the 
early Church dared to represent Jesixs, as some moderns 
represent him, as a mere man, a wiser Socrates, a holier 
Plato, a more consistent Seneca. It was from the defect 
of their position, as individual inquirers, not yet trained 
to accept the concurrent tradition of the Church, of the 
many teaching as one, that they scanned the Christian 
dogma thus partially and obliquely. The time was not 
yet ripe for its full and consistent exposition. The great 
doctrines of the Divine Hature, of Salvation, and of 
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Grace, are of no private intei-pretation. The discrimina- 
tion of the Persona of the Godhead was as yet unsteady 
and fluctuating. Christ was commonly regarded aa 
man's champion against the Devil, as his raiser irom the 
Fall, rather than his Kedeemer from Sin, and his Kecon- 
ciler with his Judge ; grace was extenuated too much as a 
universal inheritance, instead of being proclaimed as the 
special gift of the Spirit unto them that believe. Large 
and generous was the teaching of the schools before us ; 
it may easily dazzle us with its brilliancy, it may kindle 
in us a glow of sympathy and admiration. But we must 
examine it witii caution ; we must accept it with some 
qualification. It has in it much truth, even of the 
highest truth ; but it is not all true, nor is it all 
the trutli. Its obliquities and defects became from 
day to day apparent. As it sprang directly from 
the interpretation of the Grecian schools, so it leaned 
too favourably to mere Grecian modea of speculation ; 
it allied itself too closely with the ideas of classical 
philosophy. But God had other races of men, other 
habits of mind and spiritual training, to bring into the 
confession of faith in Him and in His Gospel ; and He 
required the teaching of his word to be placed upon a 
broader foundation, to be developed from a deeper 
source ; that Christ might become the Desire of an- 
other people, the Light and Life of a new world of 
humanity. 
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TOE PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRIST'S REVELATIOK: TEKTUL- 
LIAN AND ORIGEN. 



Mine ansmer to tJi^m that do examine me is litis. 

Is my first lecture I showed how the truths of Ohria- 
tian Eevelation proved theniselves attractive to the high- 
eat order of intelligence among the Heathens; how some 
of themoBt devout and eloq^uent defenders of the Gospel 
arose in the Pagan echoola of Athena and Alexandria, 
and mounted irom the ehairs of philosophers to the pul- 
pit of Christian preachera. It was natural that such con- 
verts, men of matare minds and long-formed hahits of 
thought, while submitting the wisdom they had learned 
from their masters to the higher wisdom of Christ, 
sliould feel unwilling — should indeed be morally unable 
— to renounce all the spiritual truths on which their 
souls had so long been nourished. 

Does any one of us in mid-life find himself constrain- 
ed to change his earlier views on moral, or religious, or 
political questions ? His first care ia, I suppose, always 
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to jostity his change to himself by seeking to deduce it 
legitimately from his original principles. He rejects one 
development as a wrong one ; ho accepts another as the 
right; but the principle he still maintains was right 
from the iivst. And so the converted philosophers were 
intent, as we have seen, on showing that the new victo- 
rious faith was itself based upon the same eternal 
verities as those on which their own confused reasonings 
had been founded; and sprang from the same Divine 
Author, the guide whose footsteps they had ever traced, 
however inconsistently and feebly. Each reverted to 
his first foundations, having cleared away the Pagan 
superatrueture, and erected upon thorn the Christian 
edifice wliieh seemed to his own conscience to accord 
with them. 

Among Christian thinkers and teachers, Justin and 
Clement, the Athenian and the Alexandrian, will 
alwa^ have their followers and successors. The worth 
of the human understanding, the claims of human 
speculation, will always attach to themselves patrons. 
"Wo shall always hear among us the praises of human 
excellence, familiar to us in the language of the greatest 
master of secular eloquence : ' "What a piece of work is 
man 1 How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties ! 
In form and moving how express and admirable 1 in 
action how like an angel ! in apprehonsiou how like a 
God ! ' "We shall press to our hearts with pride and self- 
complacency the liberal admission of an inspired preacher, 
that ' that which may be known of God is manifest ' even 
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in the Heathen : ' for the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the thin^ that are made : ' and that men, even 
in the valley of the shadow of heathenism and idolatry, 
still ' knew God,' even when they 'glorified Him not aa 
God.' Accordingly there will be a constant effort to 
show that the discoveries of the human mind in the 
domain of the moral and the spiritual have been sound 
and substantial ; and that the highest proof of the 
divinity of Christ's final Eevelation is the sanction it 
gives, the confirmation it extends, to the anticipations 
of the human underatanding. One school of Apologists 
will insist npon the essential harmony between the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus and the teachings of a Plato ; 
another wiU argue tliat from age to age the imagination 
of man was brooding on religious anticipations, faintly 
sketching its dim glimpses of the future, prophesying of 
the glory that was to be revealed at the end. 

This argument, shadowy and imperfect though it be, 
is doubtless fraught with the spiiit of truth, and the 
souls which pleaded with it have not sought its succour 
in vain. This is one of the many answers we may give 
to them that examine us touching the grounds of our 
faith in Christ. He has hallowed human philosophy. 
He has responded to human aspirations and auguries. 
Man has been prepared through long ages for His advent, 
and for the Eevelation of the Faith in Him. Justin and 
Clement may still stand in the breach for us : not clothed 
in the whole armoiu: of God, but at least with utterance 
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given unto them to open their mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the Gospel. 

But we admit the obvious dangers of this attractive 
argument : we know how apt men are to build too ranch 
upon it, to yield too indolently to it, to look too exclu- 
sively towards it. We kiiow that the Ileathen may use 
it for his own purposes, to fortify his own pride and con- 
firm him in hie eelf-suffieieuey ; and he may stop short 
abruptly in the career along which we would lead him, 
aud refuse to acknowledge the conclusions to which we 
would compel him. We know further, that it may 
tempt the Christian also, • the imperfect or nominal 
believer, to stop short of tlie full training of the truth, to 
rest satisfied in a half-conversion, and shut his eyes to the 
superior claims of Christ over the teachers of human 
wisdom, to the special doctrixies Ho has revealed, the 
special objects for which He has built Hia Church, for 
which He has made it so strong and enduring tliat the 
' gates of Hell ' — all the power of evil and of falsehood 
—shall not ultimately prevail against it. 

And accordingly from the first the Chi-istian Church 
was put on its guard against it. The mass of the believ- 
ers had no sympathy with the refineraente of the Schools : 
doctors sprang up among them, jealous of any appeal to 
the principles of antiquity, determined to claim for the 
Gospel its own witness to itself, and to dissever it 
entirely from the past. Of such a school of apology the 
impetuous Tertullian is the fittest representative, and 
following immediately upon Justin and Clement, he 
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thus distinctly impeaches and repudiates their teach- 



' Some of our brethren,' he says, ' who have p 
in the cultivation of letters, and have preserved faith- 
fully in their recollection their old Pagan learning, have 
composed treatises expressly to convince iis that there 
is nothing new, nothing extraordinary, in our religion ; 
that the Gospel is founded, after all, on the common 
consent of humanity, and has only improved, exalted, 
and ratified the discoveries of antiquity. But what have 
these discoveries done for Christ? "Wliat hearts have 
they softened? "What passions have they controlled? 
To such teaching men may listen while it appeals to the 
intellect only : as soon as it lays cMm to the heart they 
fly hack to their idols again. The labour, then, is lost. 
A man may spend his life in ransacking the stores of 
human ■wisdom, and may fail altogether of the true end 
of preaching, the bringing souls to Christ.' The argu- 
ment then is delusive ; whether sound or not, it is of no 
practical value : — such seems to he the writer's reasoning. 
Let us try, lie would say, some other method more effectual. 

' If we cannot persuade men by Heathen testimony, 
can we hope to do so by our own Christian Seiiptm-es ? 
True though they be, will they practically serve our 
turn? "Will tlie Pagan listen to them? He is too 
proud, too vain of his own learning, too confident in his 
own masters. The Scriptures ! none come to the Scrip- 
tures but Christians. Ton cannot attack the Pagan in 
his strongholds by the words of Christ. Scripture ia 
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the instrument of Cbriatians in controversy among them- 
selves : with Scripture we train the young believer, we 
reolaim the disobedient, we chastise the reprobate, wo 
confute the erring ; we deal in many ways with those 
who acknowledge their authority, even if they dispute 
their meaning or application. But with the Pagan, 
who admits not their divine character, you must go to 
work in none of these ways. You must appeal, then, to 
the Conscience ;— the spontaneous witness of the human 
soul proclaims the truth of Christ,' It is to the heart, 
to the Conscience, that Tertulliaa appeals for an answer 
to those who examine him concerning the grounds of 
his faith. The Conscience, he declares, is natwrally 



Stand forth then, soul, Conscience of man, — 
whether we should acknowledge you to be eternal and 
divine, and therefore the more incapable of deceiving 
and betraying us ;— or whether, as some indeed main- 
tain, you have received no promise of immortalitj', and 
may therefore speak more independently, more fear- 
lessly: — whether you descend from heaven; whether 
you issue from the earth; whether formed of members 
or of atoms ; whethei- bom with the body, or pre- 
existent to it : — you are still equally the seat of reason, 
of intelligence, and of feeling. I invoke you, not ae you 
are polished and matured in schools and libraries, redo- 
lent of ancient wisdom, of the Academy and of the 
Porch. I call upon you rather, simple, mde, ignorant, 
untutored, such aa you arc among the children of nature 
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merely, — in the street, in tlie field, in the workshop. 
You are not Cliristian, I know ; — for no man ia iom a 
Christian — we mnst be made Okristiane, Keverthelees 
we Christiana invoke your testimony, althongh you be 
not yet of our sect. You shall witness for us, and 
against your own fellows. You shall shame them 1 
You shall convert them I ' 

But what are the Christian truths precisely to which 
Tei-tuUian invokes tlio testimony of the nniveraal con- 
science? The object, be it remembered, of the apolo- 
gist of that day was not altogether the same as ours 
might be. It was iirst and chiefly to recall the heathen 
from their false and mean ideas of the Godhead ; from 
polytheism ; trom idolatry. The overthi'ow of the idols 
was to be the foundation of Christian teaching;. the 
establishment of a pure and reasonable Theism ; the 
acknowledgment of a Gfod of holiness and truth, of justice 
and mercy j a Punislier and a Eewarder. The great 
doctrines of the Gospel, in the eyes of that age, were as- 
suredly the Eesurrection and > fature Life. It is to these 
cardinal truths, then, that the testimony of the soul is 
produced. The Heathen is shown that he is naturally 
not worse but better than his creed ; that his notion of 
God, attested by a thousand involuntary admissions, is 
purer ; that Ms hope of the future, gleaming in a thou- 
sand natural acts and utterance, is more consolatory ; 
that his confidence in a superior Providence is more in- 
timate and effectual. He is led to own that he is not 
really a believer in the frivolous fancies of men, to which 
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he haa been wont outwardly, to conform himself, but that 
against many of the gross and hateful inventions of the 
flesh his reason, give it but i^oom and play, wid naturally 
revolt. 

' These testimonies,' exclaims the apologist, ■ are all 
the more tme, because they are simple ; all the more 
simple, because tliey are populai"; the more popular 
inasmuch as they are universal ; the more universal, as 
beiog natural ; the more natural, as being divine.' 
' Natural they are, and original in the soul. Say not 
that they have been derived from book-learning. The 
soul is older than any book : thought is older than 
eloquence: man was before the philosopher and the 
prophet.' 

If we were now, in our day, to follow out the line of 
argument from the testimony of the soul, we should 
doubtless extend it far beyond its witness to the Unity, 
the Providence, the first attributes of God, and the prom- 
ise of a future Eesurreetion. Wo shonld speak, and, 
even more strongly, of its ejinviction that sin is a reality, 
that forgiveness is necessary, that human merits are a de- 
lusion, that man requires a Mediator and a Eedeemer. 
We should appeal to Conscience for its testimony against 
ourselves, against our acf«, our thoughts, our natural cor- 
ruption. We shonld point historically to the tokens it 
has given of this sense of sin, in the yearning of man for 
a sacrifice, a sufficient expiation, and in the innumerable 
inventions by which he has sought to realize it. The 
Cross of Christ would stand out in bold relief as the one 
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intelligible and satisfying ptenomenoiij wliich millions 
among us have recognized as the thing tliey specially 
longed for in their ignorance and darkness, — as the sign to 
which the hehever cHngs in faith, to which he bows in hu- 
n:iiUty, which responds to his wants, and comforts him in 
his despondency. And further, we should present the 
divine person of the Holy Spirit as the full complement 
to that of Christ, — as the Comforter, the Counsellor, the 
Sanctifler, who leads us to Christ, and makes his cross 
available for our salvation. 

All this, we should say, is the witness of the con- 
science natumlly Christian. The truth of the whole 
cycle of saving doctrine is attested by the testimony of 
the heart. We could not be satisfied with less. The 
apologist of the third century stopped far short of this. 
But why ? He left, the deeper and the remoter doctrines 
of the Gospel for the most part to the teaching of the 
chureh services,— in which they may be traced from the 
fragments of her liturgies, communicated as they were 
gradually and methodically to her advancing disciples. 
It was in the sacraments of the Church rather than in 
the apologies of her champions, in her inner teaching of 
her own children rather than in her outward addi'esses to 
the Heathen, that the full import of the Christian sacri- 
fice was set forth, under the invocatioa of tJie Holy Spirit. 
It is thus, I heheve, that much which seems imperfect in 
the polemics of Tertulliau may be truly and sufficiently 
explained. 

The same doctor, it has been said, lays little direct 
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stress upon the historic truth of the facta recoii3ed in the 
Scriptures of the Ifew Testamont. He tells us himself 
that Sttch an appeal would not have answered his purpose. 
The Heathen would not have listened to it. He must 
work with the materials before him. He must direct him- 
self to objects within his reach, "We must not quarrel with 
his mode of operation. "We may be sure that he knew 
his own business. The fact is that in his age the Pagans 
were not yet snfftciently moved by the pi-ogress of the 
new opinions to concern themselves with their outward 
credentials. But the time was at hand for a more direct 
demoEStratiou of tbe Eaith. The first direct assertion 
of the historic truth of our records is that of Origen, a 
generation after TertuUian, in refuting the objections 
urged by Celsns, The objector was himself a Pagan 
philosopher ; but he was conversant with the polemics of 
Judaism, and from them no doubt he learned — ^what he 
would hardly liave learned from purely Pagan sources — 
tbe mode in which the fortress of Christianity, her historic 
position, could be most plausibly assailed. Accordingly in 
his attack upon the veracity of the Gospels he assumes 
generally the mask of a Jew. The Jews, he knows, have 
from the first contested the truth of the Christian records. 
Prom the first they have asserted, for instance, that the 
disciples came by night and stole the body of Jesus. 
Such cLnestions the Heathen have hitherto scornfully dis- 
regarded. They would not condescend to argue ' what 
is Truth ' with the upstart sectarians. But the Heathen 
is beginning to get curious about it now. Ho sees patent 
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before him the engrossing fact of the success of this 
< illicit religion.' He can no longer put it by. He may 
assail it again and again with violence and persecution, 
but, somehow or other, this mode of refutation no longer 
satisfies him as of yore. It is plainly inconclusive. It 
has not gained its end. He begins to fear that it never 
will gain its end. His coasciencc demands to be set at 
rest about it. His judgment req^uires to bo fortified 
against this importunate novelty. He aslis himself, 
' How have the Jews done with regard to it ? They are 
more nearly concerned with it than we are. Let us fol- 
low their footsteps, and trace their arguments — mider 
disguise at first — tor we are still half-ashamed of entering 
into controversy with the foe we have been wont to burn 
and crucify.' 

Accordingly, Oelsns assuming the mask of a Jewish 
doctor, goes thoroughly into the question of the historic 
credibility of the Gospels. He brings to Ms task the 
stores, no doubt, of earlier controversy ; his argumenfs 
are the ripened fruit of a full century of Jewish polem- 
ics. They are full, comprehensive, shrewd, ingenious. 
They combine, it is said, almost all the points of objection 
which have been raised in repeated succession in later 
times. They fix themselves on the weak points, on aR 
the apparent inconsistencies or discrepancies of the four 
converging narratives ; they hit every reputed blot as un- 
erringly as the shafts of the most practised of the modems. 
Oelsus was assuredly no beginner in such a mode of war- 
t in the art of controversy. Such 
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an assailant was not to be contemned. His attack mnsfc 
be met and rebutted triuraphantlv. The fonndations of 
tbe Church were imperilled in the face of the world. 
The whole array of Jewish and Heathen antagonists 
was standing tiptoe in expectation, at a combat which 
was no lon}j;er carried on. in the obscure schools of op- 
pr^sed and cowering Judaism, bnt had become the 
common quarrel of mankind. 

The new assault required a new system of defence. 

The method employed by Origen, a worthy champion 
at BO momentous a crisis, was to show that the records 
of the Christian Eevelation do bear the seal of historic 
fact. With the first objections of the Hebraic disputant, 
those directed against the character and condition of the 
Hessiah — his lowlin^s, his weakness, the fact of his 
death of ignominy — we have little concern. The objec- 
tion is Jewish ; at least it is obsolete. It is met by the 
higher and nobler view of the ends of Revelation fa- 
miliar to every Christian. The story thus objected to is 
shown to be consistent with the methods of Divine Prov- 
idence, to be analogous to the circumstances which no 
less attended the ministry even of many Pagan teachers 
of acknowledged wisdom and holiness. But, what is 
more important for us, this line of argument leads to the 
direct assertion of the personality of the Saviour ; it re- 
quires a eonstaut reference to the historical data of the 
Scriptures ; it asserts the veracity of the writers of the 
sacred records ; it meets the objections from their pre- 
tended inconsistencies ; it brings into prominent rehef 
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the full and constant conviction of the early disciples, of 
the men who had 'the nearest and most iatimate knowl- 
edge of all the circumstancea, and who would have been 
the last to pin their faith, even unto death, upon fables 
cunningly devised or carelessly acceptec^. It shows how 
many statements of fa«t, which to us may seem question- 
able or unintelligible, were readily accepted hj both the 
believers and their adversaries, in the age which eonld 
most justly appreciate the cireumBtances. At least, if 
we still, in the pride of our presumed advance in critical 
sf^acity, demur to the grounds of primitive belief and 
acknowledgment, it proves beyond dispute that the 
records we now possess are precisely the same that lay 
open to Oclsus aiid to Origen, and, as we may fairly 
presume, to some generations before them. It estab- 
lishes the continuity of the Faith, and brin^ us face 
to face with almost the first epoch of discussion on the 
subject. Christianity, we learn from it, has been in 
its main features, as established by its historical docu- 
ments, one and the same for sixteen, nay, for eighteen 
centuries. 

And perhaps we sliaU feel the better disposed towards 
the evidence of Christian truth as maintained by the 
genius of Origen, when wo observe how secondary is the 
place, after all, which he assigns to the testimony of mir- 
acles. Origen, at least, is not to be charged with hasty 
illogical deference to the superstitions of an unscientific 
age. "While maintaining the actual truth of the mirac- 
ulous narratives of the Gospels, he lays little stress upon 
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them to estaWish the truth of the Christian Eevelation. 
He believes assuredly in God'a power and will to change, 
for adequate purposes, the appointed eourge of nature; 
but he would not regard any apparent or actual miracle 
as a proof of divine interference, apart from the attesta- 
tion of a moral doctrine. Man alone — tho heart and 
conscience of man^ — can judge of the fitness of the occa- 
sioD, and therewith of the divine authority of the mira- 
cle. But the works of Jesus CI ' t do all i prove them- 
selves to the enlightened con e f Hi ereatures. 
Such signs could not have bee fl t d by a power an- 
tagonist to Giod ; from God th mu t ] ng, and from 
God only. The doctrine of th &a u f 11 of love and 
grace, was worthy that such things should be done for it. 
It reveals salvation not to the wise and prudent only, 
after the fashion of biuiian philosophy; it addresses the 
child, the woman, the slave, and the ignorant. It invites 
all who thirst to drink of the water of eternal life. It 
awakens in every bosom the sense of its likeness to God, 
in whose image every man was created. It treats with 
respect, with reverential care, this image of God in the 
soul of man, however fallen from its high estate. Thus 
it justifies and explains the great mystery of Hevelation, 
the self-abasement of the Mighty One, the sufferings and 
the death of God incarnate. And, finally, it is not 
ashamed of Christ ci-ueified ; it blushes not for the Son 
of God extended on the accursed tree for the souls of the 
children of God. 

And this it is which leads the great apologist to dwell 
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with especial force and emphasis on tlie fact and mean- 
ing of the erueiflxion. It ia established by history, it is 
explained by theology. It is God teaching by example, 
Orjgen regards the Crucifixion as the moral key to the 
Gospel Eevelation, as the explanation of God's dispensa- 
tion to this latter age. He maintains the exact truth of 
the saci-ed narrative against the sneers of the Jew and 
the scruples of the Pagan. For the Crucifixion, in his 
eyes, is Ohi-istianity itself. The great value of the apol- 
ogy of Origen, full as it is of learning and of feeling, 
consists in the decisive stand it makes for the pereonal- 
ity of the Lord Jesus, and for the actual certainty of 
the records of His mioistrv. This is it& character, its 
principle, as compared with the apologies which have 
preceded it. It introduces us to a new phase of the. 
mighty controversy ; a phase which has been presented 
to many a generation afterwards, but which first assumed 
its distinctive importance in the age of the teacher be- 
fore us. And the answer which we shall make to men 
that do examine us must still be in principle his ; some 
of his positions may be insecure, some of his weapons 
may be obsolete ; but the fortress he seized is still the 
stronghold of Christianity : we will hold it and defend 
it for ever. 

Bat Origen is a man of wide and liberal sympathies. 
He does not confine himself within the Unes of the apol- 
ogy &om history. Again and again he falls back on the 
generous theories of his predecessoi-s ; he gathers new 
strength irom contact with the teaching of Justin and 
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Clement. He, too, presente to ua the incarnate Son of 
God aa the Word revealed to the philosophers, as the De- 
sired of all nations, jeamed and hoped for by every pure 
and tender spii'it among men. But to discern His beauty 
and divinity beneath the veil of His humiliation, we 
must have a new sense — the new eye of a purified under- 
standing ; we must brcalt with sin, raise ourselves above 
the soil and doBt of this lower world, even to the heights 
of celestial purity, beyond the taint of worldly sin and 
eorruptioQ. Those only shall see and believe who shall 
wish to see and to profit. This is the feeling wliieh 
Origen seeks to awaken in the mind of his opponent, 
whether he be Jew or Greek, This he entreats, he 
urges, ho adjures him to entertain. To this end he con- 
ducts the discussion, and makes every argument lead to 
this. He preaches faith. He asserts that faith is to be 
attained hy all who sincerely do the will of God : ' He 
that doeth the will of God shall know of the doctrine.' 
Thus he reconciles respect for hnman nature with hatred 
of sin which has corrupted it. His reasoning all tends to a 
moral end. Oppressed with a sense of the awful cor- 
ruption of the age around hini, full of the spirit of the 
divine Master whom he serves, he feela how worthy tho 
Gospel is to reform mankind, to purify human nature, 
to lead to God, and finally, through His grace, to join 
unto God. This union with God is the end of all his 
preaching, the completion of his aspirations and desires. 
It is the end, he believes, of Christ's mission upon earth. 
To this all things, in his system, tend ; without this, com- 
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pleted and perfected, the dispensation of the Sayionr 
would, te conceives, be frustrated. His ardour leads him 
perhaps beyond his warrant. His enthusiasm overleajs 
the bounds -which a tamer and more caiitioua interpreta^ 
tion of Scripture has imposed upon the Church. He be- 
lieves in the ultunate reconciliation of all men, of every 
soul of men, and of devils also, to God — for so widely, 
so fancifully, does he interpret the promised restitution 
of all things. He quits the sure path of Scripture, and 
wanders in the mazes of the phUoaophers, If this be an 
error in fact — as, certainly, it exceeds the limits of the 
revealed — it is, at least, a generous error. If it he a 
heresy, it is one which has found, and is lil^ely, perliapa, 
to find, few followers. If it is too bold, there are few, 
perhaps, who will have the courage to embrace it. But 
the Church of God is a jealous Church, and to the Church 
it savoured of Paganism ; it augured that reaction of 
vain human imaginations, which was even then impend- 
ing, against which it was the sacred mission of the 
Church to guard. To that jealous apprehension of Pa- 
ganism—above, below, on every side, watching at every 
apeiiure for an entrance, ever attacking and ever to be 
repulsed — we owe all our safety. And Paganism has 
not been extinguished, and never will be extinguished, 
in the self-willed indiscipline of the human heart ; least 
of all, as will presently appear, was it extinguished in 
the great age of Pagan reaction, the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era.' 

' Notes and Ulustratioaa (A). 
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DOGMATIC IKFEKBNCES TBOM CHRIST'S REVELATION: 
ATHAHASIUS AND AUGUSTINE. 



JBeawre lest any Tnan spoil yov, through pMlosophy and tain deceit, 
after the tradition ofm,en, after tlie radimsjits of iJhe world, and 
not q/ier Christ. 

^WinUmdwelleth all tJie fulness qftlte &odheadlodily. 

And ye are eomfplete in Sim, 

Thib text is important for, the purpo&e of these lee- 
tores, at the point at which we have now arrived. It 
declares, in conformity with the whole tenor of the epistle 
from which it is taken, that Scripture reveals the nature 
of the Godhead, as of something beyond the power of 
hnnian intellect to discover, as God's discovery of Him- 
self to His creatures ; and at the same time it diseloees 
to us that which is equally heyond our means of dis- 
covering for om'selves, the relation in which man stands 
to God, and the foundation of his duties towards the 
great Author of his being. Eut it further declares to ns 
that the traditions of men, the rudiments of the world, 
the imaginations, the leai-ning, the religions, and the 
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pliiloeopliiea of the Hoatlien, are ever prone to "place 
themselves in opposition to these doctrinal discoveriea, 
to contend against them, to draw men away from them, 
and indispose them to the reception of the truth as it is 
in Christ JesTis. It announces the solemn truth that 
Kevelation is a Tlieology, and that the natural man ever 
rebels against its theological teaching, and is ever fall- 
ing away to conceits and inventions of his own. It re- 
minds the Colossiana, to whom it is addressed, and us 
unto whom its echoes haye descended, of the fervent in- 
vitation before made bj the apostle, to aclcnowledge — for 
love, for comfort, for understanding — the mystery of 
Grod, and of the Father, and of Christ, in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge. And this 
more particularly, considering the danger in wliieh all 
men actually lie, of ' being beguiled with enticing words,' 
of being made subject again to mere Pagan imaginations 
from which, by God's biasing, we have been freed, of 
being ensnared by human appetites and temptations, ' for 
which things the wrath of God cometh on the children 
of disobedience.' 

The text, I say, is important at the present stage of 
our discussion; for we are now arrived at an era of dog- 
matic teaching, of the formal establishment of the Chris- 
tian theology, of the technical statement of the nature 
of God, and the relation of man to Him. The Fourth 
Century, or the Nicene period, is marked by the most 
direct and formal definition on these two cardinal points 
of revealed religion ; by the determination of the real 
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creed of the Church on the questions raised by the her- 
esy of Arius on the one hand, and on the other hy the 
heresy of Pelaghis. The Tom-th Century places the re- 
ligion of Christ definitively on the basis of a revealed 
Theology, which it has since held, which has heeu con- 
sistently maintained as its great characteristic, m which 
it stands wholly apart and distinct from the pretended 
revelations or mythologies of the Pagan woild, "nhich 
is, we believe, the real pledge and charter of its latbon 
ty over the human conscience, the seal of its divinity, the 
secret of its power, the principle of its life and immortal- 
ity : ' even the mystery which hath been liid from ages 
and from generations, but now is made manifest unto 
His saints.' ' 

Xow this assertion of dogma, as the living principle 
of Cliristianity, eutild not have been maintained without 
a previous assertion of the historic trntli of the records 
on which it ia'founded. The teaching of Athanasins and 
Augustine, of Ambrose and Basil, Gregory and Jerome, 
who all belong to the same school of complete Chi-istian 
theology, could not have been promulgated, had not 
Origen gone before, and brought prominently forward, 
as I lately showed, the divine authority of the written 
Word. The Apology against Celsus, which we consid- 
ered at our last meeting, is the basis of the Athanasian 
and of Augustinian theology. It establishes a published 
and recognised Text, an open Bible, as the accredited 
ground of appeal on all hands, as a flrtn foothold and 
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handhold fur the profeased theologian, for the man of 
spiritual science, the dedcctive reasoner from the word 
apokeii to the "Word who speaketh; As long as the dis- 
tinct claims of our sacred records to the helief and alle- 
giance of ChristianB were postponed to speculative con- 
sideratioM, to the external argument from their fnlfll- 
ment of human auguries and imaginations, advanced by 
Justin and by Clement, tliere was no ground prepared 
for the carefel textual invratigation of the nature of God 
the Son, once apparent in the fieah, as revealed in Holy 
Scripture. Accordingly, the utterances of the earlier 
Fathers on this mysterious subject were fewer, less dis- 
tinct, leas uniform and consistent. There was as yet no 
technical language on the subject ; the age had not re- 
quired it, and no one had been impelled by the pressure 
of demand to offer it. The Church, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, had been content with its implicit belief, shad- 
owed forth in prayers and rituals, not embodied in dog- 
matic treatises. But in tlie third century, the polemics 
of Origen more especially brought the importance of the 
written "Word, of the letter of Scripture, more promi- 
nently into view; and when, in the age succeeding, cir- 
cumstances led to a full and anxious appreciation of the 
texts relating to Chi-iet's divinity, t!ie way had been pre- 
pared, the Church was not sleeping in her temples, oi; 
muttei-ing senseless liturgies, but could speak thc'thoughts 
which were in her, imbued with the deepfelt teaching of 
her unmemorial traditions. 

And these circumstances — what were they i Why 
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did the question of dogma a^ume such special import- 
ance just at this moment ? 

When, some time ago, I was describing the meeting 
of the Christian Fathers at the famous council of Nicfea, 
I dropped incidentally the statement, that many of the 
Heathens, philosophers and inquirers, hovered ahout 
the appointed place of meeting, and evinced hoth curi- 
osity and interest in the question to be debated. The 
mention was hy the way, but it was not witliont a pur- 
pose. This prying of the Pagans into the mysterious 
dt^mas of the Gospel was a fruitful incident ; fruitful, 
not only of conversion and belief among the Pagans, 
but of the formal establishment of Christian doctrine 
itself, and therewith of the permanent duration aud 
fullest extension of Christ's kingdom also; fruitiiil 
however, also, of much internal error and dissension, of 
schism and persecution, of the loss of souls as well as 
of the gain of souls, of corruption and death as well as 
of truth and salvation. 

Por, in fact, the views of Aiiua, which gave occasion 
to the meeting of the Nicene council, indicated some- 
thing more than a difi'erence of opinion among Chris- 
tians. They were really the embodiment, under con- 
ditions of Christian thought, of a germ of Pagan 
feeling, of whieh the heretic himself was very possibly 
unconscious. But his eyes might indeed have been 
opened to it even by the interest which the Pagans so 
manifestly toot in the question he had launched into 
disicnssion. 
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Arms might well have applied to himself the words 
I hare cited from the apoatle : ' Beware lest any man 
spoil yon through philosophy and yain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after CJhrist.' 8t, Paul had gone on to say : ' For 
in Him dwelleth all the fnJnesa of the Godhead bodily.' 
And when the heretic felt, as he mnst have felt, the 
plain incongruity, to say the least, of this last assertion 
with his own lower views of the person of the Savionr, 
he might have remembered that sueli notions as his 
were precisely those which test accorded with the Pagan 
inventions, with that descending scale of the divine hie- 
rarohy wliieh obtained more or lees distinctly in every 
popular mythology, in every transcendental theosophy, 
from the Ganges to the Tiber, 

The distinctions, indeed, which Arias and his party 
drew between their views and the extreme theorii^ of 
the Humanitarian Paulus are not undeserving of regard. 
No doubt Christ's divinity was an article of their creed ; 
and this divinity they enhanced by allowing His pre- 
existenee to all the creation of God. Yet the Son 
Himself they affirmed to he a creature ; His nature they 
considered inferior to that of the Father ; His existence 
they maintained to have had no actual beginning ; He 
was subject in their view Himself to actual moral 
probation ; He was liable to sin, adopted only on proof of 
His worthiness ; the Logos or Word they held to be an 
attribute of the one God shown forth in the Son as a 
creature. 
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The principle which underUes all these notions is 
precisely such as would recommend itself to a Pagan 
theologian — the essential inferiority of Christ to God. 
This principle once admitted would cover the Pagan's 
conception of all the lower deitiea of the Olympian 
synod, of the demigods whom labours and suiferings 
had raised to heavenly thrones; of heroes and good 
men made perfect, and exalted to be benefactors of theh" 
species in a higher place and with a wider sphere of 
power. Arianism, then, was a slightly disguised Pagan- 
ism : it sprang from the Bame recesses of the heart ; and 
as such accordingly the shrewd Athanasius himself 
expressly denounced it. 

Of this Arius may have heen himself unconscious ; 
even when advised and warned of it, lie may have resisted 
or parried the conviction ; but that the Pagans on their 
part were aware of it we cannot reasonably douht. The 
Pagans who hovered about the council-hall of Niccea, or 
listened on the threshold to the discussions of the fathers, 
wore well assured that the battle to he fought was in fact 
their own battle; that the denounced of the Church was 
their own champion ; that on the sentence of that day 
depended the definitive triumph of the new Theology and 
the extinction of the old-world idolatries; or whether — 
in some new phase, under some thin disguise, with the 
acceptance perhaps of a Christianizing phraseology^ — ^tho 
conceptions of the human heai-t, the traditions of men, 
tlie rudiments of the world, should reassert their ever- 
lasting dominion, and conquered Greece once more make 
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t of her conquerors. It was not merely a quea- 
tion of words, such as ' same ' and ' similar ; ' not a 
question of a letter, of a single iota, as has been ao 
petulantly asserted ; but tte question of dn-istianity or 
Paganism. Such was the issue in debate ; and the issue 
■was turned to the Christian side by the firm assertion of 
a doctrine founded upon such texts as this before us: 
' In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.' 

The controversy at H'icsea was indeed, outwai-dly and 
in the eye of the multitude, a civil war between contend- 
ing parties in the Ohnrcli ; but it was not a ' war without 
a triumph,' for it. was actually and implicity a struggle 
between Christianity and its foreign enemy ; and that 
enemy it utterly routed by the blow which struct down 
for a time the false brother Arius. 

For a time, I say ; for a reverse of fortune was per- 
mitted, as you know, to follow, and Arins had again his 
hour of Bnccess and victory; the Pagans pursued his 
triumph, and shared hie favouring gale ; and we shall 
see bow deep and deadly a wound they were able, rising 
ever with his rebound, to inflict at no distant time on the 
body of the Christian Church. So closely were the Pagans 
and the heretics bound up together : so truly was the cause 
of the one the cause of the other ; so plainly did the same 
root of error lie at the bottom of both perversions of the 
truth ; so ncce^ary was then, as now, the assertion of 
cathohc truth to keep out Paganism from the fold as well 
as to keep out hei-esy. The traditions of men and the 
rudiments of the world are ever sprouting afresh in the 
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■vineyard of Obriat. The doctrine of God's fulness dwell- 
ing todily in tho man Jesus, though many disregard it 
as a vatu imagination, is the legitimate deduction from 
Scripture. 

But the text goes on to proclaim to the true disciples, 
'And ye are complete in Him.' Here ia another and not 
less important side of divine Eevelation, namely, the 
relation of man to God. Jesus Christ has come into 
the world to announce to man the position in which he 
naturally stands to the Deity ; the state of imperfection, 
corruption, reprobation, into which he has fallen; and 
the means divinely provided for recovering him from that 
state, restoring him to favour with God, making him 
acceptahle to his Creator, and complete for the end and 
purpose of his creation: that ia, for his reunion with the 
Divine, from which he seemed hopelessly separated. 
This is the Christian idea of religion ; q^nite different from 
that of the Heathen world ; quite different from that con- 
ceit of personal merit, and personal sufficiency, which 
lay at the root of the Pagan superstitions, and colours 
every deviation from the catholic doctrine of the Divine 
!Nature ; whieh is constantly recurring even among us, 
even among those who have heen baptized and bred in 
the true faith of the Holy Trinity ; so natural and con- 
genial ia it to the traditions of men, and the rudiments 
of the world within us. 

The Apology of Origen had set forth the merit of 
Jesus Christ as our blessed liedeemer, and had placed 
in strong relief this great doctrine of Eevelation, the 
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completion of man by the act, not of Lis own vii'tue, but 
of God his Saviour — in eliort, the doctrine of Grace. 
That illustrious teacher had laid the foundation of belief 
not only in the relation of Jesus to God, as of one in 
whom dwclleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; 
but also in the relation of man to God, as requiring the 
sacrifice of Christ for his redemption, and sanctiScation 
through grace for his completion and acceptance. But 
the lines thus broadly drawn by Origen in these different 
directions were followed in the next age by two Christian 
doctoi-s — ^the first almost exclusively by the one, the 
second more particularly by the other. Athanasius, as 
we have seen, fixed an unremitted glance on the revela- 
tions we have received of the nature of God and of 
Christ; Augustine, one generation later, conld allow 
himself to dwell more emphatically on the nature of 
man in relation to God, and on the divine method, 
revealed in Scripture, of his spiritual renovation and 
completion. Augustine, indeed, in his manifold writings 
runs over the whole surface of the Christian Theology. 
His works are in themselves an encyclopfedia of Theol- 
ogy. His boots on the Trinity, for instance, are hardly 
less complete, searching, scientific, than those of Athana- 
sius himself, whose attention to that one theme wi^ 
almost undivided. Nevertheless, if we consider what was 
the great wort of Augustine in the Church, we should 
say, I suppose, to establish the doctrine of human corrup- 
tion, of original sin, and the need of grace divine to heal 
him, and to restore him to divine favour. Of all his 
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eonti-oversiea witb tlie errors of his times none is so 
marked, none was so important in hia own day, none Las 
been since, and still is, and ever will be so important in 
respect of the eternal coniict of Christianity with our 
natural Paganism, ae that with Pelagius, and with his 
assertion of man's sufficiency to work out his own salya- 
tion by hia own merits, his own righteousness. 

In the heresy of Arius we have traced the secret root 
of Paganism still working in the soil of the human 
heart, even among professed believers in the Gospel. 
And again in the heresy of Pelagius we may recognise 
the same restless aertivity of our inbred Paganism. In 
both lay the same implicit assurance of the sufficiency 
of human nature to raise itself up to God ; to receive of 
the fulness of the Godhead ; to become complete in Him 
here or hereafter. The Pagan mythologies declared that 
the best and wisest among men had been taken up into 
heaven, and there endowed with power apportioned to 
their wisdom and goodm^s— had become themselves 
Gods— Gods of an inferior caste, perhaps, demigods or 
demons; and such might he the case again, such was 
constantly tlie ease — trom Hercules it was but a step to 
Komulus, from Komulus to Augustus, from Augustus to 
the Ctesar, the prophet, or the favourite of the hour. 
Again, tlie Pagan philcaophera, if they rejected (.his extrav- 
agance, stiU held and taught that man had in him every 
element of perfection ; that he could justify himself, sanc- 
tify himself, purify himself ' even as He is pure ; ' and earn 
from Him, whose eyes are too pui'e to behold iniquity, 
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the fulnesa of His favour here, and possibly, in some se- 
lect, some hielcy cases, future beatitude elsewhere. The 
scheme of Arius played into t!ie bands of tbe mytholo- 
giata : tho fancy of Pelagiua flattered and confirmed tbe 
philosophera. Both tlie one and the other were the best 
allies of Paganiam in the hour of her defeat and humiK- 
ation, in the hour of her intrigue to recover herself, in 
tho hour when, controlled by law and forbidden the arm 
of flesh, she was atriving by deceit and cajolery to regain 
her empire over minds — to turn the flank of Christianity 
whose front she dai-ed not assail. How far the great 
doctors of the Church were at the moment aware of this ; 
how far they practically felt that in striking down Arius 
or Pelagius they were baffling the pontiffs and the 
Sophists, we need not curiously inquire. Ptssibly they 
were too fully engrossed with the object immediately be- 
fore them to look through it and beyond it to the influ- 
ences in the back-ground, to fond traditions of the heart, 
and visionary ideas of the understanding. But, if it 
were so, the fact would be none the less certain. From 
our more distant point of view we can clearly see the 
real upshot of the contj^t they had in hand, and recog- 
nise the Providence which at that crisis of spiritual reli- 
gion raised a barrier against Paganism in the genuine 
deductions from Scripture of the Church and her doe- 
tors. 

While, indeed, we acknowledge in Athaiiasiua and 
Augusthie two of tho greatest champions of Christian 
y in the contest with heathen naturalism, we may 
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remark a diflerenee, not unfniitful of reaulta, in the tem- 
per of the men themselves, and in the completeness of 
their reasonings. The sobriety and self-restraint of 
Athanaeiua stand in mai-kcd contrast to the impetuous- 
neaa, the ardour, the exaggerating spirit of Augustine. 
Tho aim of Athanasius is simple and limited. It ia to 
establish the fulneaa of the Godhead in Christ ; to show 
that tlie SoQ of God is Himself God in the highest sense 
— eq^ual with the Pather^ — bom from all eternity, existr 
ing to all eternity — coeg^nal, eoetemal. These were the 
points at which his opponents faltered, on which they 
equivocated or wavered. They lowered the dignity of 
the Saviom', and therewith the importance of salvation. 
The eontroversialiat might be tempted to dwell too ex- 
clusively on the distinctness of tlie Second Person, to 
forget the obligation to identify Him with the First, or 
again to insist upon the Trinity in disregard of the 
Unity, to subordinate faith to logic, revelation to under^ 
standing. 

The greatnras of Athanasius lay, it would seem, in 
the perfect self-command which enabled him to retain 
his grasp of his argument by both its handles ; neither 
to confuse the persons, nor divide the substance ; not to 
snffer his opponent to drai? or drive him into untenable 
extremes, to tempt him to a spiritual defeat by the pros- 
pect of a triumph in logic. Great as Augustine was, he 
had not this greatness. The fiery African sometimes 
launched his javelin beyond recall. He was overmas- 
tered sometimi^ by his own powers of logic, perhaps of 
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rhetoric. His victory was assured, but he carried it too 
far ; and in ov^ertlirowing the Pagan doctrines of human 
merit and human sufBciency, the errora of Pelagius, he 
■was borne away to the unqualified, uncompromising 
enunciation of the total corruption and utter helplesanesa 
of man ; to the denial of all free-will and free agency, 
and implicitly of all mora! reaponaibility, under an ab- 
solute predestination to salvation or perdition. He con- 
templated the utter ruin of all created being in the sin 
of Adam; -not because all have sinned in the weaknesa 
of the flesh derived from Adam, but in and for the sin 
of Adam himself; a doctrine very fearful in its theoreti- 
cal aspect— in the dismay with which it must affect us, 
ignorant as we must be of our lot from all time predes- 
tined ; in the excess of recldessness or of presumption to 
which it may impel us ; but which has been found more 
fearftd still in its practical consequences, in setting the 
duty of bringing souls into covenant with God above every 
moral consideration, of converting and baptizing by force 
or fraud, by persecuting or by lying ; of compdlmg men to 
come in by the sword of the magistrate. It gives a ter- 
ribly literal emphasis to the expression of Scripture on 
the peril of the unbeliever, of the ignorant, of the uncon- 
scious and the infant. It throws a dark shadow over 
human nature, and aggi'avates every moral evil which it 
proposes to exterminate. It destroys bodies which are 
not its own to deal with, for the shadow of a chance of 
saving souls which are none but Grod's only. 

The doctrine of Pred^tination urged too logically by 
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Augustine against the overweening logic of the natu- 
ralist Pel^us, lias been, it is too true, the parent of 
dreadful hoiTOrs; it would have worked even woi^e 
harm among ns but for tbe common^ense and feeling 
of mankind, which has practically denied its legitimate 
eonaeqnences, or more commonly perhaps supplied, tac- 
itly and unconsciously, the nece^ai-y corrective. 

For as in the nature of the Divine Being as revealed 
to our apprehensions, there is a logical contradiction 
which Paith must acknowledge and allow for; as Christ 
upon earth was man, and at the same time was God also ; 
as Christ in hgaven is One with the Father and yet dis- 
tinct in person from the Father, — so in the relation of 
Man to God there is also an inconsiBtency to he admit- 
ted. An insoluble problem is enunciated to us : to prove 
the coexistence of Grace with Merit, to reconcile the 
fact of Free-will with the theory of l^ecessifcy. There is 
text to ho marshalled against text, reason to be con- 
fronted with reason ; the mystery of the Man-God 13 re- 
newed in evei'y soul that is bom into the world ; in each 
of us dwells a human element combined with a divine 
influence. The Gospel, which is the revelation of the 
Man-God, preaches also the religion of Grace and of 
Frec-wdl. It presumes both the one and the other; it 
declares their coequal authority. It presents to us sal- 
vation as the decree of the Almighty, and the sovereign 
act of His love; as an act of pai-don, of reconciliation 
to Himself, springing from His gracious favour, effected 
through His Son, His well-beloved, by a mysterious sac- 
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rifice of umniagiuable -wortbinesa, attended with the 
effluence of Hia sanctifying Spirit. It is not we tliat 
have cliosen Him, sought Him, supplicated Him ; but 
He that hath chosen us, come forth from the recesses of 
His beittg to solicit ns. All grace, like every other per- 
fect gift, cornea down irom Him who is the Father of 
light. Very true : yet this same Gospel, which thus 
signalizes the character of Grace, does no leas presume 
and demonstrate our Free-will ; does no less appeal to us, 
by our own power and energy to meet Grace and receive 
it, to open our hearts to entertain the Saviour, and of our 
own consent give harbour to tlie Sanctifier. We must 
come to Him if we would be saved, we must sbrvce for 
Him, we must Icnoek, we must run as in a race, we must 
take up our cross and follow Him. We must have Faith, 
and do th-e works of Faith ; we must live a life in His 
service, though we cannot see or feel or handle Him. In 
short, the Gospel will not suffer us to regard ourselves aa 
altogether absorbed in God, and as having no position 
external to Him. It will not let us abandon ourselves 
to Mysticism, to Quietism, to Pantlieism. It will not 
sun'ender us to the Oriental heathenisms against which 
it bore emphatic testimony from the beginning, Kow 
Pelagius, a teacher from the "West, regarded man — with 
the western Pagans, with the Greeks and the Eomans, the 
Celts and the Teutons — as too remote from God, too in- 
dependent of His influences. Augnstuio, leaning un- 
warily to the Eastern enthusiasts, to the dreams of Gnos- 
tics and of Brahmins, fell into the opposite extravagance j 
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he was led fiirtlier and furthei- iu tlie ardour of discussion, 
to see in man the mere effluence of God, with no inde- 
pendence of his own at all. Tme religion, not snapped 
from a text here or a chapter there, biit gathered to- 
gether from the full comparison of all its teaching — 
from balancing Paul with John, and James, and Peter, 
and holding Christ and His utterances supreme over all 
—has maintained from the first ite equal measure, and 
enthroned a theory distinct from the extremes both of 
the Eastern and the Western Theosophies.' 

The bearing of what has been now said will bo seen 
perhaps more clearly on a future occasion, when we shall 
examine the reaction from Christian dogma which char- 
acterized in many quarters the age which next succeeded. 
For such, it may be thought, was the penalty exacted of 
the Church for the triumph she too easily accorded to 
the doctrinal exaggerations of Augustine, 

iTlfevertheless we must not fail at thia point to remark 
how the extremes of theoretical teaching have generally 
been tempered in practice by the sobering and sanctify- 
ing influence of Christian culture. Both the Pelagian 
view and the Augustiiiian of Grace and Pree-will, have 
had their patrons and disciples among wise and good 
men in all ages. Both have been favoured with recog- 
nition by schools and councils in the Church. Hen, it 
has been said, are never so had as their opinions ; the 
actions of good men can hardly be so wrong as are often 
their arguments. Christians, we may truly assert, are 
' Notes and Ulustcalions (B). 
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never wholly anchristianized by their doctrinal eccea- 
tricitiea. Of the noble Augustme we may say at least, 
that no Ohriatian teacher haa ever laboured more sedu- 
lonaly, none perhaps more effectually, to build up a lofty 
Christian morality, in spite of a doctrine wMeh would 
seem logically to undermine and utterly subvert it. The 
eonseiousneas present to him of tbe actual mass of sin 
around him—sin among the heathens, sin iardly leas 
gross and rampant among the Christians, sin in the court, 
in the council, and in the mavtet-place — overcame all 
his theories, and impelled him to spend and be spent in 
the service of godly morality. The time was coming, as 
he perhaps himself anticipated, when the flood of human 
corruption would overflow all its banks, and the world of 
culture and religion seem about to perish in the inunda- 
tion. Against this second Deluge he contended bravely 
to the end, with his eyes ever fixed upon the rainbow of 
promise ; and fruitless aa his efforts may appear at the 
time — for theflood came, though God with His own hand 
arrested it — he has left to after-ages, to more hopeful 
ages, to our own age, a store of exhortation, of pi-ecept, 
of counsel, which has surely in all generations made 
many wise unto salvation. He has been himself for flf- 
teen centurira the salt of Christian divinity ; every fresh 
revival of religion among us has drawn strength from 
descending into his medicinal waters; and multitudes, 
we doubt not, in every Christian country have been made, 
through his preaching, complete in Christ their Saviour.^ 

' Notes and Ulnstcations (C). 
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LEOTUEE IV. 

RELAPSE OP CnSISTIAN BELIEF AND PRACTICE. 



They 'kiimn rwt the Lord. 

I HAVE set before you in the preceding lectures the 
teachiug of the doctors of the early Church in its moat 
prominent featiire— namely, the recommoijdation of 
Christian doctrine to the Pagan world. Jnstin and 
Clement, Tertullian and Oi-igen, Athanasius and Angus- 
tine have passed successively before yon ; the apologies 
for Christianity have gi-adually widened their base, and 
the structure which has been raised upon them presents 
to us the full front of our Lord's dogmatic teaching; the 
revelation made by Him of the nature of Grod, and man's 
relation to Him. 

Christian Theology has been expanded before us, the 
economy of grace, the covenant of mercy, the theory of 
Justification and Redemption in Christ Jesus the Son of 
God the Father. This ixanscendental teaching culmi- 
nated in the simple declaration that to know God and 
to see God is to do His commandments : — that our salva- 
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tion 19 to be worked out tiy each of us with the aesist- 
ance of the Spirit : — that pure morality ]ie3 at the root 
of the true Christian life. 

!From a foundation thuB fitly laid what blessed issues 
might be expected 1 The, promise of ChristeAdom had 
been fair and full of encouragement, and the labour of 
the husbandman had not been wanting to cherish the 
divine plant. The age of the persecutions and martyr- 
dome, the age of gowing and watering, had brought 
forth abundantly. The lives of Christiane had been the 
most effective argument for'the truth of their doctrine. 
By this evidence among otheib, possibly beyond all 
others, had the triumph oi the Gospel been attained— 
that ontward success whith we exalt, fcpeaking humanly, 
with the name ot a tnuniph — though while we use the 
word, and utter the feheit itious it unplies, we may ask 
ourselves witli a sigh, Has the success been inward and 
spiritual after aU ? Has tho worldly triumph been a tri- 
umph in God's eyes ? Has the Church, clothed in purple, 
crowned with the mitre, enthroned in palaces and tem- 
ples, seated at the right hand of emperors, armed with 
the sword to punish as well as with the sceptre to com- 
mand, secured the spiritual objects of her mission? 
Have the kingdoms of this world as yet truly 'become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ ? ' ' 

In the present discourse I wish to set before you 
some of the plainest facts which must tend to modify 
and chasten our estimation of this temporal triumph, I 
' Rev. xi. IB. 
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wisli to sliow how in the age of Athanasius and Augus- 
tine themaelvea, in the age which immediately followed 
the political recognition of the Christian Eaith, there 
waa a manifest decline in spiritual religion, a decay of 
spiritual hfe : — ^how the Church became in some respects 
an open apostate; how her love grew cold, her faith 
languid; Ohiiatianity faded away into colourless indiffer- 
ence : Pagamsm, latent oi avowed, recovered no small 
portion of the ground she had recently surrendered ; the 
dreams of human speculation enticed men from the flna 
foundations o± levealed dogma: — how, iflnally, tho time 
approached for the world to be smitten with the punish- 
ment of her backsliding, and the Church to be chastened 
with a long and terrible trial, from which indeed she has 
never yet emerged in her proper purity and porfer. 
Like the strong man Samson, her locks were shorn in 
penalty of her disobedience, and if her strength has grown 
again with her locl^, the opportunity for its exercise haa 
been lost ; she has been chained to the forms and usages 
of the world, and served the passions and caprices of her 
mundane task-masters. 

Such spiritual declines, with their appointed penalties, 
have occurred again and again in the conrse of God's 
dealings with His people. The Jewish Church was re- 
peatedly smitten to the ground for disobedience, and 
raised again, but to a lesser share of favour and enlighten- 
ment, on its enforced repentance. 

Take the instance to which onr text refers, which 
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may serve in more than one particular to illustrate the 
erisie on ■which we are thia day engaged ; — 

' The-sona of Eli were eon^ of Belial : they knew not 
the Lord.' Eli, the judge and priest of Israel, was him- 
self, it seems, not in the direct line of priestly succession. 
He was not of the house of Eleazar, the eldeat son of 
Aaron, to wliich the succession was legitimately due. 
God had seen fit to transfer this prerogative, for endsnot 
disclosed to us, from the chosen branch of the chosen 
family to another stock, the house of Ithamar. Again, 
Eli combined powerswhich had originally been kept sep- 
arate in the polity of God's people. He was both Judge 
and Priest ; he was chief political and spiritual, Eli had 
done good service in his youth ; he had merited his ad- 
vancement ; he had distinguished himself in God's cause. 
But in old age he had lost his strength of character; his 
vices or weaknesses had gained dominion over him. In- 
dolence in spiritual things, indulgence to worldly feelings, 
pride of place perhaps, and security in his Haster's 
favour, had allowed him to think of his Master's business 
aa if it were his own, to prostitute the sacred office to 
unworthy purposes, to fill. the priests'. places with, the 
worldly and the worthless among men, to favour his own 
children at the expense of the people, and to ,the dis- 
honour of God. The sons of Eli were sons of, Belial ; 
full of all manner of lewdness and corruption; turning 
the service of God into a lie ; turning themselves into 
heathens, infidels, atheists, even in the inner temple and 
sanctaary of the Moat High. And aecordiogly God pre- 
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pared a terrible judgment. He brouglit the armed hosts 
of Philistia, the old inveterate enemies of Israel, to 
Aphek. He suffered His own chosen people to he over- 
thrown and smitten before the Philistines. And when 
the people, stricken and dismayed, said, ' Let ua fetch the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh nnto us, 
that, when it cometh among -as, it may save us out of 
the bauds of our enemies ; ' and when the sons of Eli 
the priests of God, Hophni and Phinebas, ' were there 
with the ark of the covenant of God,' and ' all Isi'ael 
shouted with a great shout, so that the earth rang again j ' 
— then the Pliilistines when they heard the shout were 
afraid, ' foi" they said, God is come into tho camp. And 
they said. Woe unto ns ! for there hath not been such a 
thing heretofore. Woe unto us ! who shall deliver \m 
out of the hand of these mighty gods ? these are the 
gods that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in 
the wilderness. Be strongand quityourselveslikemen.' 
And so Providence took their side, for its own divine 
purposes, — aud ?tho Philistines fought, and Israel was 
smitten,' — and the ark of God was taken in Shiloh.' ' 

We need not go further. . This special instance of 
man's provocation and God's rebuke, of the falUng away 
of God's Ghnrch, and of its being smitten with a dire 
discomfiture, was repeated in tlie age which followed the 
political recognition and establishment of Christianity. 
The Church was enthroned at Eome as the ark had been 
laid up in Shiloh. In Eli, the chosen of God by s 
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favour ill place of the legitimate claimants to the priest- 
hood, we may seo the Chiistian Churcli, received into 
God's covenant in place of the Jewish. The judge-priest 
may represent to us that union of Church and State, 
ihat combination of the secular with the spiritual power, 
which marked this era in the Eoman pohtj ; a union not 
repudiated by God Himself, nay, rather allowed and 
sanctioned in the one case and in the oliier; but never- 
thelesB a union fraught with peculiar dangers and temp- 
tations, exposed to excesses and corruptions; a union 
which, while it answered its purpose in fusing the mani-> 
fold prejudices of the nations into one form of doctrine, 
did undoubtedly produce many internal evils, and issued 
in the glaring apostasy from spiritual Christianity so 
widely spread in the next generation. In the faithless 
sons of Eli we may notice the voluptuous vices, the 
flaunting sensuality, which disgraced the name of Chris- 
tians in the court, in the temple, in private society; the 
corruption of the world, which loudly proclaimed itself 
no longer Pagan ; vice and sin so gross, so open, as to 
cast suspicion on the truth of Christ, and drive men in 
despair from His service, ' Men abhorred the offerings 
of tho Lord.' Men relapsed into Paganism or Atheism. 
And lastly, the marshalling of the hcete of Phihstia, 
the hereditary foes of Israel, may bring to mind the gath- 
ering of the barbarians on the frontiers of the empire ; 
the renewal under other auspices of that ancient strife 
between the Germans and the Eomans, now at last to 
be concluded with a great and irreversible victory. The 
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trembling of the Philietines at tlic appearance of the ark 
in the camp of Israel may represent the alarm of the 
y/ild men of the Korth at the terror, widely bruited, of 
Christian portent and miracle. The 'Woe unto us, who 
shall deliver us out of the hands of these mighty gods ? ' 
cornea back npon na with a wilder wail, in the voice of 
the proud Merovingian, stretched at last on his death-bed 
after fifty years of power : — ' "Wa ! wa ! who is this ting 
in heaven, who thns slays at will the great ones of the 
earth ! ' ' 

Yet as the spot where the Philistines encountered the 
Israelites was known first by the name of Aphek, and 
afterwards by the happier title of Ebenezer, or the stone 
of help — Ibr though vanq^uished then, the Israelites did 
on that same spot gain, through God's help, a victory 
later — ao was this Aphek of the Christians succeeded by 
its Ebenezer also ; the military triumph of the barbari- 
ans became in ite appointed time the peaceful and spir- 
itual triumph of the Church and of the Gospel. The 
Goths who entered Home as Pagans or Arians, remained 
there Christians themselves and orthodox believers. God 
worked out His designs for the victory of Ilis Troth in 
both cases. His hand had been still over the Israelites 
in the darkest hour of their defeats and captivities: His 
hand was no leas extended to save and sustain the Church 
of His own Son, when Alaric entered Eome, and when 
Attila retired before His servant Leo. 

What was really the proportion of professing Cliris- 
' Notes Rnd lUustratious (D). 
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tians to the whole population of the Empire at the period 
before ua, has never been ascertained, and may even 
baffle conjecture. In the Weat at least, and at Rome 
especially, the Pagans seom still to have retained a nn- 
merical preponderance ; and thongh from the time of 
Theodoeius, that is during the career of Augustine hiin- 
Bel^ the celebration of their rites was forbidden, their 
temples closed or overthrown, there was much covert 
Pagan service, much connived at, many superatitions 
commonly practised ; the teaching of the Pagan philoso- 
phies was openly allowed ; the schools were frequented ; 
much learning and eloquence were employed in defence 
of old intellectual associations. The Senate of Eome 
was still the stronghold of the ancient traditions ; and 
neither shame nor fear repressed the profession among 
numbers of every dass,. of some shadow at least of old 
Pagan belief. 

But whatever may have been the relative proportion 
of the Chi'istians and the Pagans at this period, there is 
ample evidence to show how great had been the reaction 
from the simple genuineness of early Christian belief, 
and Low nearly the Christian woi-ld had generally asso- 
ciated itself, in thought and temper, not to say in super- 
stitions practice, with , the Pagan. "We mast not shut 
our eyes to the fact that much of the apparent success 
of the new religion had. been gained by its actual accom- 
modation of itself to the ways and feelings of the old. 
It was natural it should be so. Once set aside, from 
doubt, distaste, or any other feeling, the special dogmas 
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of the Gospel (and the urgency of Athanasius and Au- 
gustine in estabHshing and giving prominence to them, 
shows of itself how commonly they were set aside even 
in the Ohriatian communions), and men. will naturally ■ 
turn to compromise, to eclecticism, to universalism, to in- 
difference, to unbelief. This was the peril of the day, 
which the great Christian teachers marked and combated. 
Among the blunders of the apostate Julian — who seems 
to me to have shown httle sense or discretion in conduct- 
ing the defence of Paganism, and to have thrown away, 
if ever man did, the chance which Providence, for aught 
we know, might have given him of suppressing for a time 
the name of ' the Galilean ' — ^none was so great as that 
of shutting ag^ainst the Christians the doors of the Pagan 
schools, and excluding them, as far as was possible, from 
participating in the fruits of the old Pagan learning. 
The Christians, it must be admitted, were running only 
too precipitately into the snaro there spread for them 
already. Tliey were throwing themselves, guilelessly, 
into the arms of Paganism, of a still living Paganism ; 
for Pagan htorature was not, could not be to them, in 
that era, what it has since become to us, the mere shadow 
of a life which has been lived out for ages. No : the 
schools of Athens and Alexandria, and a hundred other 
Pagan universities, were still open, still full of thought 
and life, still brooding over past recollections and pre- 
sumptuous hopes'; from day to day they resounded with 
some fresh augury of revived authority, and spiritual 
triumph. If the great Christian doctors had themselves 
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oorae forth from the schools of the PaganSj the loss had 
not been wholly unrequited : so complacently had orea 
Christian doctors again surrendered themselves to the 
fascinations of Pagan speculation ; so fatally, in their be- 
half, had they extenuated Christian dogma, and aoknowl- 
edged the fundamental truth and suiHcieney of science 
falsely bo called. "We may respect, we may admire, per- 
haps, the complimentB and caresses which pass between 
men sneh as Angustine and Basil, and the most distin- 
guished teachers of these rival opinions; but howwas it 
with Christian students of less force and firmness ? Can 
we snppose that weaker and younger men did not siiifer 
their courtesy to decline into compromiBe, their compli- 
ments to descend to acquiescence ? Even Basil, whose 
force and firmness cannot he doubted, indulges in his cor- 
respondence with friends among the Heathen, in a 
laxity of language which in another could not fail to be 
suspicions ; in one place he professes to donbt, playiully 
perhaps, but it was hardly a time for sport, whether 
the world is governed by an iron fate, or a capri- 
cious fortune, in tones which may jwssibly have been 
suggested, and seemed to justify, the woU-loiown scep- 
ticism of the great Pagan poet of the age. Of- the tone 
of semi-Christianity, which pervaded the literature of 
the age, where one dash, perhaps, of Christian truth is 
thrown in among pages of mere Pagan sentiment, this ia 
not the place or opportunity to speak. But take one 
instance only of the apparent indifference of the Chris- 
tian multitude to Christian teaching, even to its eorrup- 
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tions received among tliem, as well as to its genuine 
truths. The Bishop Sinesiua was a famous man of 
lettera, bred a philosopher, descended from the king^ of 
Sparta, an admirer of the Pagan Hypatia. The people 
of Ptolemais demanded him for their Bishop. He pro- 
tests that his life and practice are not pure enough for so 
holy an ofEee ; he has a wife whom he cannot abandon, 
as the manners of the age require ; whom he will not 
consort with secretly, as the maiinera of the age, it seems, 
aUow. ' I never will believe,' he adds, ' that the soul is 
bora together with the body ; I will never teach that the 
world is destined to perish ; the resurrection as taught 
by the Church, eeems to me a dubious and questionable 
doctrine ; I cannot yield to the prejudices of the vulgar.' 
In short, he seems to mean ; ' I am a Platonist, not a 
Ghi-istian.' The people leave him his wife and his 
opinions, and make him their Bishop. He retains his 
Philosophy, Ma Paganism, his Universalism, and eon- 
tinnes to ait at the feet of its expounders. 

Far be it from me, far be it from any of us, to repu- 
diate or disparage the combination of a taste for letters 
with the cultivation of Christian sentiment. But, I re- 
peat, there is a time for all tilings ; and it waa no time 
for theae daUyings, when Paganism was still a power 
outaide the Church, while dogmatic errors, closely allied 
to P^anism, and leading directly to it, were rampant 
and flourisMug within it. There were, doubtless, as I 
have said, among the Christiana of that age strong minds, 
on which this dangerous taste exercised no fetal influence. 
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There is sometliing peculiarly touching and consoling in 
the kindly intercourse of the goi3d and saintly Paulinus 
with the good-natured man of the world, only nominally 
Christian, if Christian even in name, Ausoniua. The 
rough and vigorous, Jerome remained staunchly Christian, 
inflexible in doctrine, to the end : — and a shrewd man 
of the world, too, in some rcepeets, notwithstanding his 
fervent addiction to Heathen literature, his admiration, 
. over which he himself sighs, and almost shudders, for 
the chiefs of profane philosophy, for his Plato and his 
Cicero. In his caye at Bethlehem he employed scribes 
to copy for him the great maater works of antiquity. 
His own masculine spirit may have heen untainted by 
what he himself regarded as a sweet poison ; but how it 
may have fared with his transcribers, he did not pause, 
it seems, to inquire. 

This is no hollow declamation; no sour Puritanic 
fancy. The moment was a critical one. Paganism was 
not a peril to he trifled with. Another generation of 
the Church triumphant, of ease in the Christian Zion, 
and the Gospel we find was almost eaten out from the 
heart of the Christian society. I speak not now of the 
pride of its spiritual pretensions, of the corruption of its 
secular politics, of its ascetic extravagances, its mystical 
fallacies, of its hollowness in preaching, or its laxity in 
practice : — of its saint worship, which was a revival of 
hero-worahip ; its addiction to the sensuous in outward 
service, which was a revival of idolatry. But I point to 
the feet less observed by our church historians, of the ah- 
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Boluto defect of all distinctive Okristianity in the utter- 
ances of men of the higliest rateem as ChristianB, men of 
reputed wisdom, sentiment, and devotion. Loot, for in- 
stance, at the remains we possess of the Christian Boe- 
thius ; a man whom we know to have been a professed 
Christian and Churchman, excellent in action, steadfast 
in suffering, but in whose writings, in which he aspires 
to set before us the true grounds of spiiitual consolation 
on which he rested himself in the hour of his trial, and 
on which he would have his fellows rest, there is no trace 
of Christianity whatever, nothing hut pure nnmingled 
naturahsm. See here a conspicuous instance of the Pa- 
gan reaction of the age which succeeded Constantine : 
here is one example, a host in itself, of the dereliction, so 
to call it, from Christian dogma in a world professedly 
Christian, Here is a justification of the energy with 
which an Athanasius and an Augustine insisted on the- 
oretic and distinctive Christianity. In spite of their 
teaching, unless it please you to say that it was a natu- 
ral revolt against it, as excessive and tyi'annical, the gen- 
eration which followed them sank back into a vague, 
diluted, historic Christianity, which had none of the spir- 
itual characteristics of. the Gospel, none of its living 
force and powa', none, we may apprehend, of its sancti- 
fying and saving grace. It was, if you please, such a 
reaction as turned the court of Home before the Refor- 
mation into a Pagan consistory — made popes and cardi- 
nals deride covertly the Resurrection and the Judgment, 
and these faUea, as they whispered among themselves, 
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hj wliich we^live bo elegantly : — sucli a reaction ae re- 
duced the serious and thoughtful Ohm-ch of England of 
the seventeenth century to the pale morality and cold 
materialiam of the eighteenth ; — ^such, let mo add, as in 
still later times has replaced the austere dogmatiana of a 
few years back by the fitful and fretful indifferentism 
which holds out its languid hands to infidelity and su- 
perstition among ourselves.' 

But see in eonelusion how this decline of distinctive 
Christian belief was accompanied with a marked decline 
of Christian morality. Heathenism reasserted its empire 
over the carnal affections of the natiu-al man. The pic- 
tures of abounding wicliedness in the high places and 
the low places of the earth, which are presented to us by 
the witnesses of the worst Pagan degradation, are re- 
peated, in colours not less strong, in lines not less hideous, 
by the observers of the gross and reckless iniquity of the 
BOHjalled Christian period now before us. It becomes 
evident that as the great mass of the careless and indiffer- 
ent have assumed with the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church in authority and honour, the outward garb 
and profession of Christian believers, so with the decline 
of belief, the corruption of the visible Church, the same 
masses, indifferent and irreligious as of old, have rejected 
the moral restraints which their profession should have 
imposed upon them. 

Let us fix our eyes for a few moments upon these 
symptoms, their causes and their consequences, 
^ Notes and Illustrations (E). 
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The Pagans had ran through their intellectual and 
spiritual eourae : like the aged emperor on hia death-bed, 
the once vigorous and restless conqueror, now subdued 
by pain and Tveaknese, and reduced to contemplate, from 
Ma low estate, the vanity of hia efforts and hia triumphs, 
they might exclaim with Severus, ' I have been every- 
thing, and nothing baa answered.' They had tried every 
speculation of the hiunan mind ao as to seize, if it might 
be, the truths of morals and religion, and bo find rest for 
tbeirsonls; andnothinghadaucceeded with them. The 
fantastic visions of philosophy had replaced the triviali- 
tiea of mythology; and theae again had been discarded 
for the monstrosities of magic and myaticism. But 
nought had served to quiet their conscience, to cahn 
their terrors, and assuage their remorse, to bring them 
nearer to God, At laat they had thrown tliemselves, 
with a divine impulse, upon Christ, and had found in 
Him a faith and a hope. 

But we must not imagine that man, thua turned to 
God in the decrepitude of age, or in the wealmeaa of his 
last sicknesa, can serve Ilini, even for the brief remnant 
of hia days, with a lusty and effectual service. In the 
Christian faith of the converted empire we must not look 
for the vigour, the simplicity, and the self-devotionl 
wliich are required for carrying on God'a work, for show- 
ing forth its strength and beauty, for propagating vigor- 
ous offahoots throughout the world. The development 
of the Church after Constantino partook of the sickness 
and infirmity of that enervated society in which it was 
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cast. We niaryel sometimes, we feel disappointment, or 
even dismay, at the apparent failure of the pure and holy 
Gospel, when full play, full power, full authority, were 
first given to it among men. Granting all the greatness 
of the greatest men of the Church triumphant — of its 
Augustine, its Chrysostom, its >Terome, its Amhrosius— 
how much greater than any of the contemporary hea- 
then ! — granting the fresh spiritual tone it infused into 
legislation ; the higher tone of its polity ; ila clearer ap- 
preciation of duty ; ite nearer sense of the divine ; the 
loftier rule it preached, at least, of holiness and good- 
ness :^granted that the Iloly Spirit really brooded over 
it, and showed fortli His presence by eigne, eucli as have 
never been wholly wanting to it in any stage of its pro- 
gress ; — nevertheless, men remarked with pain and per- 
plexity how far Christianity — established, favoured, and 
protected — feB short of the promiseit had given in weak- 
ness, in obscurity, or in persecution ; how far it had fall- 
en from the bright ideal inscribed in letters of light on 
the pages of its heavenly credentials. 

But men judge the Gospel wrongly. They do not 
regard, as they ehouid do, the materials on which it had 
now to exert itself; the mass of decay, decrepitude, cor- 
ruption, which it was summoned toenliven and regen- 
erate. The conversion of the Empire was the effort of 
the old age of civilization to throw off the humours 
which were devouring its very life; to revive its lost 
strength ; to straighten the bent Kmbs ; to smooth the 
wrinkle on its countenance ; to renew its youth as the 
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wings of the young eagle. It had run to many quacks 
and pretenders, and all that human science could do had 
been done for it. At last, it had resorted to the true 
Physician of Souis; it had drunk of the waters of 
spiritual life, but they were no elixir of physical renova- 
tion. The decay of the vital powers of Eoman society 
was beyond cure. Jeeus Christ had no medicine for the 
sickness of the body politic. AH our admiration fur the 
great names of the Church of Nicsea cannot blind as to 
her imperfect apprehentrion of divine troth, and the still 
more imperfect practice of her children. "We know how 
grievously she erred in suppressing many trutl^, in 
exalting to undne eminence some graces doubtful at the 
best, and eaaily swoln or perverted into errors. ' How is 
the gold become dim I how ie the most fine gold changed ! ' ' 
It was in the epocb of her greatest power and grandeur 
that Jerome, moved with holy fervour, threatened to 
Avrite her history, as the most terrible of protests against 
her, of which the theme and burden should be the tour 
scathing words, ' Greater in riches, less in virtues.' 

This is not, be assured, the idle retrospect of later 
ages, exulting, vainly perhaps, in superior knowledge 
or sanctity of its own. It is not the judgment of a 
Keformed Church looking askance at the faults and 
weaknesses of an age which laid, no doubt, the founda- 
tion of many of the grossest corruptions of later times. 
No : it is the gi-ave and repeated assertion of the best and 
wisest contemporaries. 

'' Lamectitions ir. i. 
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From the age of Ojprian downwardfi, when the first 
symptoms of moral degeneracy were noticed, the cham 
of witnesses to this decline is close and unbroken. We 
read it in the rude satire of Commodian, in the earnest 
pathos of Augustine, in the politic wisdom of Ambrose. 
"W^e read it again in the indignant rhetoric of Salvian, 
iu the courtlier survey of the gentle Sidonius. The 
Acts of Severiaus, tho apostle of. Eavaria, attest it ; the 
laments of our Britbh historian, the so-called Gildas, 
derive from it their greatest poignancy. And there is 
no witness to it more grave, perhaps, and trustworthy, 
than the great Koman bishop Leo ; none whose declara- 
tions on the sabject may be deemed more striking and 
conclusive. 

The utter laxity of moral conduct which had thus 
succeeded to the strictness of living in the early Chris- 
tian society is, by these men and others, too closely in- 
vestigated and exposed ; it is too plainly and numer- 
ously attested to admit of doubt or extenuation. It 
runs back into the old Pagan channels with a precision 
too natural for fiction. The temples, the sacrifices, the 
public shows and festivals, reassert their hold on the 
imagination : the vices to which Paganism had lent her 
cloak or sanction claim again connivance, indulgence, 
and authorization. The preacher calls aloud for a spe- 
cial intervention of God to sustain the weak and weary 
efforts of His Church now vainly militant upon eai'th. 
' So does iniquity abound ' (such is the common tone of 
his complahits), ' that either all men are themselves bad. 
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or, if good, they are cruelly peraecnted by the many : ' 
' thus are verified the words of tho apo&tlo, " The whole 
world lieth in ■wickedness." ' ' "No wonder worse and 
worse daily befalls us, who are becoming more wicked 
daily.' 

But ' that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away.' ' The foe waa now nigh at hand, evert 
at the door. Erom day to day, from year to year, came 
on the invading barbarian, sapping and mining with 
stubborn perseverance the bulwarks of the Eoman. 
empire. Then mourned the Church in sackcloth and in 
ashes ; and above the din of arms and the murmurs of 
lamentation was heard the voice of the priest and 
preacher, explaining and vindicating the chastisements 
of Pi-ovidence, which, long provoked and forbearing, 
now laid all the weight of its arm upon her. . Her sins 
had long called out, for vengeance; and behold! ven- 
geance had overtaken her. Strickened and dismayed, 
she still turned not heartily to God. She was too far 
gone in her wickedness to repent. Her last state was 
worse than her first ; for the sense of the divine retri- 
bution had soured and hardened her ; her levity had 
turned to stubbornness, her disobedience to blasphemy 
and unbelief. In the east and west, the north and the 
south, according to the concurring testimony of affright- 
ed observers, the same phenomena were distinctly visi- 
ble ; the signs of a general degeneracy, of an impending 
3 into Paganism, ^ven in new and monstrous forms, 
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befitting tte senile decrepitude of a world on its death- 
bed. It was an augnrj of judgment no longer to be 
delayed ; for " that which beareth thorns and briars is 
rejected, and is nigh unto eiu'sing : whose end is to be 
burned.' ' 

' Htsb. tL 8. ' Notes and llluatcatlona (F), 
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LECTUKE T. 

PEEFABATION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS FOR THE 
BBCEFnON OF OHEISTIANITY. 

St, LtTKB I. 80. 

Afid the eMld grew and waxed strong in ydrif, amd ino* in the 
deserts till the da/y of hi& shemng -unto Israel. 

The contrast between youth and age so vividly pre- 
sented to us in the openiug chapter of St. Luke's Gospel 
has a solemn interest for all men. The contrast in the 
mere outward, lineaments, as it appeared to the hystand- 
era, between John and his aged parents, between the in- 
fant Jesus and Joseph and Simeon, is heightened to the 
eye of faith by our sense of the deeper moral contrast 
involved in it ; and from this spiritual intuition the great 
painters of aaered story have drawn no small portion of 
their energy in imagining and portraying. I too would 
invite you to consider it in its spiritual bearing, and see 
in it the operation of God's providence in the religious 
training of His creatures. 

First stands before us an ancient priest named Zaeha- 
rias, with his aged wife Elizabeth, both descended from 
the priestly race, both righteous before Giod, ■ 
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all the commandments and ordinances of the law blame- 
less ; both doubtless feeUng deeply the corruption of their 
age, the sinfulness of their people, and the drawing back 
of God's hand from the children of His promise, the 
veihng of His face before their abounding iniquity. 
They had no child, and both were now well-striclien in 
years ; they could not hope to loare behind them a root 
of righteousness sprung from their own holy stock ; they 
could bequeath no seed of renovation to a world far sunk 
in sinfulness and corruption. Then Giod Himself inter- 
venes. An angel conveys His message of grace and 
hope. What man could not anticipate, and natural or- 
der could not produce, sliall be effected by a special Prov- 
idence from on high. Tear not, Zacharias ; thy prayer 
is heard, . . , thy wife shall bear thee a eon. . . . 
Thou shalt have joy and gladness, and many shall re- 
joice at his birth. , . . Kany of the children of Israel 
shall he turn to the Lord their God : and he shall go be- 
fore Him in the spirit and power of Elias, ... to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.' ' 

And then pass on to the period of the months com- 
pleted, and behold this promised child, this destined 
messenger, this appointed instrument of grace to men, 
brought forth among his assembled kindred for enrol- 
ment in the Chnrch of the Covenant : — mark the fulfil- 
ment of the token by which the promise should be at- 
tested, and the glorious confidence with which, on its 
fulfilment, the favoured father bursts uito prophetic num- 
' SL Luke i. 13-17, 
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bers. His mouth was opened, and his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake and praised God. He was filled with the. 
Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, ' Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and redeemed 
His people ; And hath raised up a born of salvation for 
us in the house of His servant David. And thou. Child, 
shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest ; for thou 
shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways, 
to give knowledge of salvation unto His people by the 
remission of their sins, through the tender mercy of our 
Grod ; whereby the day-spring from on bigb hath visited 
us.' 

Thus at the very outset of the Gospel our attention 
is arrested, our imagination m roused, by the contrast so 
vividly brought before us between the aged believer, just 
about to quit the scene of his faithful labour, in hope 
and peace, and the infant child on wboni his hope and 
faith repose, whose career is all before him — a career of 
laithful labour and of spiritual endurance. A world is 
rolling away, a new world is gliding in. We feel our 
sympathy attracted, according to the temper of each of 
us, to the old man about to depart, or to the infant of 
whom so gi-eat a future is promised : to the past aeliiev- 
ments of faith and obedience, or to the future auguries 
of hope. We look to the gray hairs and the staff which 
supports the tottering steps, and again to the child in its 
mother's arms, to the cradle in which it has been resting. 
The imagination seems instinctively to realize on the one 
hand the genius of the past, on the other the genius of 
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the fature. In Zacliariafi we remark the minister of a 
religion appointed for a time ; in Jolin the herald of a 
kingdom to endure for everlasting. 

The scene of ZacharJae returning thanlis foe the birth 
of John is a prelude to another and a still more Bolemn 
■one which is soon to follow, when the aged Simeon 
hieases God for the greater revelation of the infant 
Jesus : ' Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people ; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to he 
the glory of Tliy people Israel.' 

Such contrasts between youth and age, between the 
past and the future, occur elsewhere in Scripture; and 
trained as we are by our Christian faith to look ever for- 
ward for new manifestations of divine grace and power, 
they tend to preserve in us a fresh and living sense of 
the progress of the divine dispensations. God, we feel, 
is the same God from generation to generation ; ever 
creating afresh from the old materiiils ; ever producing 
life out of death, vigour out of decay ; ever casting off 
the old plumes and feathers, and renewing mankind like 
the young eagles. 

But these contraets are not always thus joyous and 
serene. It is not always a contrast between the good 
and faithful servant who has done Iiis work, and is about 
to enter into the joy of his Lord, and the youthful disci- 
ple who is to succeed him and surpass him. We have a 
more painful contrast, yet one not less significant and in- 
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LECTCEE V. 



etruetiTe, in the relatioiia between Eli and Samuel pre- 
■ aented to ua in the Old Testament. 

Here too the child, like John, like Jesus, is highly 
favoured of God. He too grows" up in favour with God 
and man. He is set up for the instrnction of his people, 
to he the strength and glory of Israel, to the glory of 
God, to the manifestation of his own faith and ohedienee, 
His work is less highly exalted than that of the Baptist, 
the herald of the spiritual Day-spring ; hia sphere is more 
limited, his means less powerful, his influence less eon- 
Bpieuoua. Ifevertheless he has his stated part to play in 
the divine economy. For this he is prepared by a special 
dispensation. To this he is devoted from his birth, kept 
apart from men, and consecrated to the Lord. He too is 
a pattern child, and grows to be a pattern man ; to hear 
the full weight of God's command npon his shoulder and 
to bear them triumphantly to the end. But not so Eli. 
The aged Judge of Israel is not to he compared for faith 
and sanctity with the righteous Zacharias or the devout 
Simeon. He is rather set before us as a warning. He 
hears indeed a part in the economy of God's dispensation. 
He is an instrument in God's hands, and not a mere 
worthless instrument. He is not wholly reprobate. He 
■rules his people perhaps with some sense of justice ; he 
teaclies them with some sense of troth ; he is not insensi- 
ble to the beauty of holiness, or indifferent to the bless- 
ings of grace. He feels the motions of natural affec- 
tion ; but his natural afiection, unchecsked and unchast- 
ened by a higher law, becomes his snare, and efieets hia 
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downfall. Hie virtues are mellowed and corrupted into 
sine, and have become to him an occasion of falling. And 
these sins have grown upon him and entwined themselves 
around him, till they smother the aoeda of grace in his 
heart; and he will not tear them off and trample them 
down. Therefore through the wicbedness of the children 
whom he has indulged, and set up in God's place in his 
heart, he hringa Israel to ruin, his family to shame, him- 
self to despair and death. 

IIow often and how strikingly is this contrast pre- 
sented to the view of tlie Christian minister in the course 
of his ordinary duties ! 

He visits the death- bed of the aged — ^liow various, how 
opposed in its experiences bodily and mental I — tlie scene 
sometimes of tranquil decline and painless dissolution, 
with the sweet consolations of faith and hope, with the 
comfortable recollection of past mercies, resignation to 
the will of Him who has been found ever kind and gra- 
cious; sometimes of more fervid joy and triumphant ex- 
pectations; how often -again disturbed by bodily euifer- 
ing in all its forms ; by mental agitation not less mani- 
fold ; by contrition and remoi'se ; by apprehension and 
despair ; sometimes by indignation and defiance ; by 
pride and vainglorious confidence ; sometimes by wo- 
manly regrets ; sometimes by mere disgust and wearine^. 
He probes the sonl of the dull or hardened ; lie terrifies 
the obdurate ; he binds up the broken-hearted. He 
winds his way through the snares and artifices with 
which the craft of intellect has been wont to fetter or 
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benumb the conscience. He holds up the lamp of truth 
to eyes which have been long shut against light and 
knowledge ; or have mistaken the false shows of this 
world for the genuine reflection of the brightness of God's 
person. 

But leaving the bedside of the djing, he betakes 
himself next moment to the seat of the teacher ia the 
sehool. Here stands before him the rude material of 
which Cnrist's Church of the future is to be formed, 
in its simplicity and innocence, its fervour and im- 
petuosity, its zeal and courage, untried by temptation, 
untomperod by suffering, unknown to itself, its destiny 
hidden in the bosom of a watchful Providence ; a new 
generation, which shall be set for the rising and the 
falling of many in Christendom ; of whom we can only 
say, in the profound darkness of the future, that as- 
suredly it has a marked and definite part to play in the 
course of man's spiritual history, whether for good or for 
evil ; that it is already an instrument in God's hand for 
the furtherance of his deep designs, to speed onwards in 
its appointed path the course of His adorable dispen- 
sations. 

The minister stands for the moment between the two 
generations, at the middle point of the present ; and full 
of faith and confidence in the fulfilment of the divine 
promises, believes and trusts that both work together to 
a common end; and marvels at the power of the 
Almighty, which on the one hand makes itself w 
in the seared heart and manifold experiences of a 
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the otlier establisliea His truth by tlie mouths of hahes 
and siicTiHiigs. 

In the aged Zacharias and the child John we have 
beheld tho contrast between two dispensations ; the one 
fading away and ahout to perish, the other coming forth 
into the world in new life and fi-eshness. Bat of the 
early career of this representative child very little is re- 
corded ; nor more of his training for his holy mission ; 
hut that his mother dedicated him from hia birth to the 
service of God, according to the usages of her country- 
men, and that presently, as the text says, ' the child grew 
and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts ' — 
was removed from the ordinary abodes and habits of men 
to a rude solitude— and there continued under God's 
teaching for about thirty years, ' till the day of hia shew- 
ing unto Israel.' We are led to infer that the solitude 
of a hermit in the wilderness — separated from the world, 
seclusion from its glare and noise, unacquaintance with its 
vicious ways and fashions, with its common training and 
the prejudices thence derived — was necessary for receiving 
the fulness of divine inspiration ; that a vessel of so much 
grace must be kept from the first holy and undefiled; 
that one who was set to teach God's word with pe- 
culiar energy and power must receive it dii'ect from 
Him ; not manipidated by human hands, not inter- 
preted hy human glosses, not filtered through human 
channels. 

And BO it was also with one who was greater than 
John the Baptist, with one who was not the least, but 
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among the first in the kingdom of heaven ; so it was witU 
Saul tho convert of Jesus Christ ; who when it pleased 
God to 'reveal His Son ' in him, that he 'might preach 
Him among tlie Heathen,' immediately ' conferred not 
with flesh and blood ;' ' neither did he ' go up to Jerusar 
lem to them which were apostles ' hefore him ; but he 
went into Arabia ; and from tlience to Damascus, and 
Syria, and Cilicia, avoiding the conversation of the 
brethren in the churches, so as to be unknown by 
face to the disciplra in Judea : — doubtless that none 
might have tlie first teaching and training of this ves- 
sel of grace but God Himself through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit. 

And so— to apply the parallel to the argument before 
us — ao when God was about to cast away, ss if disap- 
pointed and repenting of His work, the instruments of 
His grace whom, next after the Jews, lie had chosen for 
tlie building of His Church aiid the diffusion of His 
truth ; when He was about to humble and cast down tho 
Greek and Roman Churches which bad been called out 
&om among the heathen of the Empire, and which had 
grown and prospered under His hand till tbey compre- 
hended the Empire itrielf; He prepared long in secret 
and in solitude the people, the human instruments of His 
policy, the human vessels of His grace, by whom He 
purposed to replace them. 

The Greeks and Eomans, the bright and polished 
children of the South, had failed to fulfil the task im- 
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posed tipon them. They had broken down through the 
infirmity of corruptions. Faith, aeeedted slowly, em- 
braced coldly, had produced no fnut of holine^ and pu- 
rity, and languished in the sphere of their effete society. 
A uew material waa to be called forth ; a new mass of 
ore to he stamped with the image of Christ's revelation ; 
the nations of the I^^orth — Goths and Franks, Eurgun- 
dians and Saxons — were to be thrust into the place of 
which they had shown themselves tinworthy; were to sit 
upon theh- throne, to inherit their pati'imony, to suc- 
ceed to tlieir spiritual privileges. And these nations 
must have their long and patient training for the task so 
graciously imposed upon them ; these children of the 
new era must be separated and kept apart in holy dedi- 
cation to their divine calling, howbeit themselves uncon- 
scious of their mission. They, too, like the child John, 
shall was great and strong in spirit, and continue in 
the deserts until the day of their showing unto Chris- 
tendom. 

From these nations of the Worth we are for the most 
part ourselves descended. Their blood flows in oiir 
veins : their character is impressed upon our minds : our 
language speaks to us of them ; our laws represent to us 
their notions of right and justice ; our worship is founded 
on the conceptions they embraced of deity and spirit, of 
the divine calling of men and of women. Through many 
an age these ideas have been working in them and their 
descendants, gathering around ns fold upon fold of in- 
ward and outward knowledge ; ntihzing spiritual expe- 
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riencea; applying foreign materials; assimilating the 
best elements of religious coneciousne^ from all sidea ; 
fructifying in tlie bosom of time, and bringing forth in 
their season new and vigorons o^hoots of the truth once 
implanted in them. Throiigh these Northern peoples, 
thrae barbarians, as they have so often been called, we 
have derived our Christianity; for they took to them- 
selves and applied to their own spiritual necessities the 
truth they found dishonoured or forgotten in the Empire, 
clasping it with fervour to their heai'ts, and making it 
their own by right of derelict; moulding it, perchance, 
with the pressure of their own right hand ; colouring 
it, it may bo, v. ith the hues of their own spiritual imag- 
ination. 

About the primitive history of human progress there 
are two conflicting opinions : the solution of the question 
awaits, perhaps, another generation. Let us not be too 
hasty to dogmatize about it. The ancients generally be- 
lieved in an original creation of man, in a state approach- 
ing to moral perfection ; a state from which he declined 
by regular steps, from a golden age to a silver, a brazen, 
and an iron :— a pleasing and fanciful illustration of a 
deep thought, of the regrets and remorse of a self-accus- 
ing conscience. Eut tliis sense of guilt, this tone of self- 
accusation, however suited to the simple unsophisticated 
feehuga of mankind, was unpalatable to the pride of the 
philosophers. The schools of Greece and Eome discarded 
the tradition of the ancients, as beneath the dignity of 
man, and assumed as the discovery of moral self-inquiry, 
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that man on the contrary was fi^t created, or iiret 
sprang, perchance, epontaneously, in form and faculties 
most rude and degraded, and, after ages of grovelling 
barbarism, worked hia own way upwards, by bis own ef- 
forts, or With the aid, it may be, of a kindly fortune, 
from a state akin to the lower animals to the full nobili- 
ty of kin^ and sages. 

It has been held, however, for three thousand years 
at least, by that portion of mankind which has resorted 
to the Jewish Scriptures for the first and truest records 
of primitive history, that the former of these opinions 
comes nearest to the fact : that man has from the first 
been placed on earth with a full capacity for the highest 
civilization, for the noblest ideas, the truest intellectual 
and moral culture : that bis spiritual conceptions, more 
especially, have alighted upon him from an original in- 
spiration, a teaching imparted to him at bis birth, or to- 
gether with bis first social development. 

Again, the philosophers of modem times, true fo their 
natural filiation from the sceptics of Greece and Eome, 
seek to divest ns of all the reverence we entertain for 
the spiritual teaching of our forefatliers, by assuring us 
that we, the men of this age and generation, are real- 
ly the crown of human growth and progress : that all 
that went before us were much inferior to us ; squalid 
and savage men — monkeys, it may be, or moUuscs : that 
God created man — if He did indeed create him — ^little if 
at all better than the bmtea ; and that all our advance, 
from first to last, is due to chance or fate, or the irrever- 
1 
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siblelaw of progress, by the natural diaappearance of the 
lowest and survival of the highest oiganizations. And 
they can go, no doubt, a step beyond their predecessors 
in sneh-like speculations ; for they make their appeal to 
physical phenomena^— scanty and meagre, I may be al- 
lowed to say, as yet, for the support of so tremendous a 
theory;— a theory, however, of which it behoves us to 
speak with respect, as legitimate in point of method, 
however little the apprehension we need feel regard- 
ing it. 

The appeal ia to physical science ; and the answer 
must come from those who are skilled in the mysteries 
of the material world. Such an answer may not he 
the only one, nor the most sure and satisfactory ; but 
at all events it may be fairly demanded of those who 
are capable of rendering it. Por my own part, I 
cannot pretend to meet the philosophers on this ground; 
nor can I say how far the records of religion depend 
for their acceptance on the results of inquiry into 
mere physical phenomena. These are questions which 
will be argued to the full in the years that are before 
us; and God, I believe, who has not failed Ilia Church, 
or His humble seekers, for ao many agea, will not 
suffer their faith to fail. for lack of adequate support 
ia this or any other trial in store for it. 

But I venture meanwhile to ask these speculatora 
to produce any instance of , spiritual progress among 
the races of mankind, which can support their theory 
of gradual advance from the state of the brute or 
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barbarian to that of Saint or Sage either of Paganism 
or Christianity. Do we know of any nation or kindred 
— Greek or German or Indian — of -which it can be 
asserted, — There ■was once a time when thia people 
were as low in the Bcale of humanity as are now the 
bnshmen of Papua or 'New Holland; but see how, 
step by step, from school to school, from intuition to 
intuition, they evolved a Homer or a Henu, a Paul or 
a Luther ? Were the Greeks, the Germans, the In- 
dians, for instance, as far back as we can trace them, 
ever destitute of a spiritual culture, the same in kind 
at least, not of couree in degree, as at the highest cul- 
mination of their history ? Is not the evidence aa 
strong, — nay stronger, — that the savages now existing 
around us are the degenerate offshoots of civilized 
rac^, as that the civihzed are the cream and eflor- 
escence of the savage 3 

Look more particularly at the people of whom I 
am now to speak, at the German nations, as a type of 
the Northern races generally ; look at the earliest records 
we possess of them, in their state of rude material 
deficiency, which we call their barbarism; when they 
roamed their annual course from pasture to pasture ; 
when they had no cities, no roads, or other appliance 
of what we denominate civilization ; when they had not 
yet polished their native tongue into an instniment 
of recorded sentiment : — still, even in the few pages 
consecrated to their memory by the supercilious Romans, 
we may trace already among them the greatest results 
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of true moral cnlture. They have already f 
deep reverential sense of spiritual things; a profonnd 
respect for the voice of God speaking with authority 
through human organs; a sense of divine government 
and providence ; a conscience active and inquisitive ; 
suspicion at least of sinfulness ; apprehension of punish- 
ment; longing for forgiveness; a passion for sacrifice 
and atonement. They are noted hy the materialists 
who observe them for their spiritual conception of Deity 
as a Being not to he represented by sensuous images, 
not to he confined within the preeinets of a material 
building ; a dweller in the heavens ahovo, or in the earth 
beneath, who approaches nighest to his worshippers in 
the wide prospect from the mountain top, or in the 
deep eeclusion of the forest. They have attained a 
respect for human life, and a sense of responsibility in 
regard to it, such as shames the morbid hardhearted- 
ness of a fastidious civilization. They have secured 
one of the best and strongest incentives to virtuous 
exertion, one of the surest pledges of spiritual progrras, 
in their fine appreciation of the worth of the female 
character. Man and woman, in their view, are sanctified 
by direct connection with the divine, and by the 
promise of eternal re-union with it. They believe in 
an immortality hei'eafter, the foundation of all virtue 
and courage here.' 

And further, speaking of the Gothic nations broadly, 
we may trace in the particulars of their belief an ap- 

3(G). 
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proach to much whicli we trust we have learned from 
the source of trufcli more directly ourselves. Sueh are 
the formation of tbe world out of chaos ; the creation 
of man ; his primitive state of innocence and happiness ; 
the fall of bia godlike nature, which they ascribed to 
bis mingling with the accursed Giants; tbe existence 
of a Spirit of Evil ; and of a Tree of Life. 

The Spirit of Evil has assumed to them a form and 
snbstance in the person of tbe Giants who have risen 
against God. Odin is the champion of God against 
them. Released from the physical ideas of elemental 
disttirbance which 2ay perhaps at its foundation, this 
struggle acquired in their minds a moral significance. 
It was transferred from Odin, the crown and flower of 
man, to man himself, and man was supposed to be- 
engaged in an eternal conflict with the spirit, not of 
physical, but of moral evil, of sin and selfishness. 
Conflict became, in the view of the IN'orthem people, 
the appointed condition of man'a existence. The lusts 
of soul and body were marked as his eternal enemies. 
Hence their whole career in life acquired a warlike 
character. Life was to them a parable illush-ating the 
natural antagonism of sin and spirit. Odin, the Spirit 
which penetrates and enlivens all things, becomes 
preeminently the War-God, and challenges the highest 
place in the imagination of bis worshippers. His 
inspiration is courage and martial ardour. The brave 
who fall in battle revive under his dispensation ; he 
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them from lis attendant spirits, and places 
them in the paradise of the Il^orth. 

In this doeh'iiie, viewed in its material and carnal 
aspects, there was an anticipation of the teaching of the 
Jewish Scriptores, which proclaimed as with the voice 
of the trumpet and clarion, ' The Lord is a man of war.' 
'The Lord shall go forth as a mighty man; he shall 
stir up jealousy like a man of war.' ' But taken 
spiritually, as it would he handled and moulded hy 
Christian missionaries, it might prepare the mind of 
the believer for the Christian revelation of the soul's 
warfare with evil. It might speak in tones according 
with the martial imagery of the Gospel : for the Gospel 
too abounds in figures of war and combat, and speaks 
of the sword of faith, and the helmet oi salvation, and 
the fiery darts of the wicked one, and the whole armour 
of God. 

But the special doctrine of the Christian Scriptures 
is approached at least in the Northern mythology. The 
Eevelation of tTisus Christ as the Great Sacrifice casts 
its shadow before it in the traditions of the Edda. 
Balder, as we there read, the son of Odin, is the fair^t 
and beet of beings ; beloved of gods and men. He bears 
indeed the national character of the warrior ; he is the 
giver of strength in combat ; he goes forth conquering 
and to conquer. But no le^ is he the perfect expression 
of innocence, holiness, and justice. His judgments stand 
for ever ; none can gainsay them. He gathers in him- 
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self all- the attributes of tlie Deitj, various, and to 
human views conflicting, — yet such as God has Himself 
revealed them to us, — of justice and mercy, of love and 
auger, of force and persuasion. But this heing, excel- 
lent and godlike, falls at last by the craft and malice of 
the Devil. All nature weeps ; gods and men weep; all 
weep but the Devil only ; and for the want of the tears 
of the Evil One he cannot return to bless men on earth 
with hie presence any more. The crowning idea of re- 
demption through tlie G-od-man'a sufferings is tlins crip- 
pled and curtailed : it is postponed to the future, rele- 
gated to some final dispensation ; when the Evil Power 
Lolii, and Death, the wolf-god Fonris, shall be bound in 
Hell for ever, and the powers of Heaven shall triumph 
in the glorious consummation of all things.' 

Such are some of the points of analogy between the 
traditions of the Edda and the Christian Scriptures ; 
such the anticipations which might seem to await com- 
pletion in the revelation of Jesus Christ ; such the dis- 
tant guidance of the Holy Spirit of G-od vouchsafed to 
the nations of the J^orth. And they were not unworthy 
for whom such special ministrations should be appointed. 
They were prepared to accept and profit by them by 
their natural docility and moral tendencies, by their 
aptness to assimilate the lessons of material and spiritual 
culture. 

But it would lead me fai' away from the train of 
thought and the language suitable to this place and oc- 
' Notes and lEoatraliona (H). 
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LECTUEE V. 



casion, were I to trace, however triefly, the tokens to 
which I have only poiated, of this peculiar ehaiacteristie 
of the Northern nations. Tor four centuries they stood 
face to fiiee witli the great conquerors and civilizere of 
the South, watchful hut not subservient ;' emulous but 
still jealously independent. Their greatest warriors had 
been trained in the camps of their Koman rivals. In 
the arts of peace the German was a skilful imitator. He 
built his towns, he cultivated hia fields, he surrounded 
himself with the appliances of luxury, after the pattern 
learned from the masters of human civilization. Even 
the religious ideas of those before him he q^oickly assim- 
ilated; he adapted their traditions to his own; imhibed 
their tlioughts; sympathized with their aspirations. 
When the time arrived for the fusion of the two races, 
the traveller standing on the banks of their frontier 
rivers, might aslt himself^ viewing the monuments of 
civil life on either hand around him, which side was the 
Koman and which the German. 

If then we admire in any work of man's hand tlie 
evidence of a cunning design, the tokens of a thoughtful 
for^ight ; if we worship reverently the hand of the Di- 
vine artificer in the adaptation of means to ends in the 
outward frame of nature : in the limbs of animals ; in 
the foliage of trees ; in the processes of lite and death ; 
in the structure of the universe ; — not less should we re- 
mark and admire divine contrivance in the moulding of 
a national character for the great religious purpose to 
which it is destined to be applied. For ages this pm-- 
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i to slumber in the breast of the All-dis- 
poser ; ibr ages the races of the North — the barbarians 
as we call them, as the Eomans called them slightingly 
■ — roamed their deserts uTinoticed by the trained aiid civ- 
ilized among men. For ages no sage or seer of Greece 
or Eome, of Egypt or Palestine, had dreamed of the 
power latent in those savage regions, of the dispensation 
elunibering in those untutored bosoms ; for the time bad 
not yet arrived foe putting them to their proper use. 
The Greet and Eomaa were still on their trial ; the Jew 
was Btill on his trial, unto whom were still committed 
the oracles of God. But God Himself was still silently 
watching over tliem ; and so they grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, and were in the deserts till the day of their 
showing to the Empire. 

That day, speaking broadly, came with great sudden- 
ness, and that manifestation might seem at once com- 
plete. The conquest of the Empire and the conversion 
of the Northern races, might be regarded, in a general 
view, as one great historical event. Looking more 
closely, indeed, we see that, lite all wide-reaching revo- 
lutions, these issues were in fact slow and gradual, the 
providential development of many causes and myriads 
of interwovenancidents. The intereom-ae of the rival 
races for four centuries along two thousand miles of 
frontier had been varied, and their action upon one an- 
other reciprocal. The Empire, for instanee, had received 
the importation of many thousands of captives from the 
North, and to the poor captive, the desolate sti-anger, the 
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tormented dave, the Gospel and the Chureli, embosomed 
in the Empire, had spoken with force and conviction. 
To liim JesuB Christ had been father and mother, and 
wife and lands. The North again had invited an immi- 
gration of crowds of persecuted believers, fugitives from 
the chain and the axe, and the lions of tlie amphitheatre. 
Jesus Christ had guided their steps and lightened the 
burden of their pilgrimage. liome, once more, had but- 
rotmded herself with legions of foreign auxiliariee, re- 
ci-uited from the Scythians and the Germans ; and 
among them holy men had laboured, and converted them 
into an army of Christ. And from these in turn had 
gone forth missionaries of the Faith, snch as Ulfilas, the 
wolf-bom, become the apostle of the barbarians, the 
translator of the Scriptiu-es into the Gothic tongue ; — the 
Moses, as he was boldly designated, of tlie Goths — who 
had descended from the mystic presence in the holy place, 
from the meti-opolitan temple of the Holy Wisdom of 
God, bearing the written tidings of salvation to his ad- 
miring and expecting countrymen.' 

Thus the nations of the !North were gradually pre- 
pared for their complete and final conversion. The 
Lord had been 'preached to ihem that were afar off;' 
'the inhabitants of the isles had been astonished at 
Him." "Here was no speech or language' where the 
voice of the preacher had not been heard ; ' his line was 
gone forth throughout the earth, and his words to the 
end of the world.' ' The Church of the Empire, in its 
' Notes and Uluatratioiia (I). ' Ezek. ixvii. S6. ' Ps. six. 4. 
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own alarms and anxieties, was looking for tlie result ; 
and the sanguine soul of Jerome, from his retoeat in 
Betblehera, cast a raptured glance on tlie triumphant 
progress of the Spirit, and the glorious tokens of the 
future ahout to he revealed. ' "Who would believe it '— 
he exclaims : ' tl^at the barharous Gothic tongue should 
seek the truth of the Hebrew ; that while the Greek is 
slumbering or wranghng, the German should explore the 
sayings of the Holy Spirit ? Of a truth I know that 
God is no respecter of persons ; but that in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness ia accept- 
ed of Him. Lo I the hands once hardened by the sword- 
hilt,' fingers once fitted to the bowstring, have turned to 
the stylus and the pen ; the fierce heart of the warrior is 
softened to Christian mildness ; and now we see fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah, " They shah heat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more."" 

And again, with tlie same exulting confidence, ' Lo ! 
the Armenian lays down his quiver ; the Huns are learn- 
ing the Psalter ; the frosts of Seythia glow with the 
warmth of faith ; the ruddy armies of the Goths hear 
ahout with them the tabernacles of the Church ; and 
therefore, perhaps, do they fight with equal fortune 
against us, because equally with us they trast in the 
rehgion of Christ.' ' 

Such were the vows and aspirations of the Christians, 
' leaLah ii, 4, ' N'otea and Elusfrationa (J). 
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■while the North was blackening with all its clonds : one- 
half of them did the Spirit of God accept and ratify, the 
other He dispersed in empty air. But of these yarious 
issues — the despair, the agony, and the triumph — ^I shall 
speak to you at another meeting. 
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CONVERSION OF TEIE NORTHERN NATIONS. 

Matt. tii. 29. 

For Se taught them as one Timing authority. 

The authority wiich marked our ble^ed Lord's 
teaching was purely moral and epiritual. Appearing as 
a mere man among men He assnmed, we may beheve, 
no personal recommendations, no comeliness or majesty, 
or force of eloquence or commanding powei', to strike 
deep and sudden impression upon His hearers. From 
time to time, indeed, He pnt forth signs and wonders, 
performing miraculous cures and other marvellous worts 
by hand or by word only ; but we are not bid remark 
the appearance of authority which these actions bore : 
their power spoke for itself. Bat it was when He 
taught) and moreover when He taught in His mildest 
and most loving tones — when He gaye His lessons of 
mercy and charity in the Sermon on the Mount — when 
He divested Himself most completely of all ensigns of 
command and Divine power — that His figure, His tones, 
His gesture, the eircmnstances amid which He spoke 
and the character of His teaohiug, conveyed most impres- 
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Bively to His hearers the tokens of authority. Sitting 
on the green Hli-side, ministered unto by twelve humble 
companions, surrounded, by a multitude of curious and 
attentive listeners — of men who had left the courts of 
the city, the imperious ordinances of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, the carnal regulations of the Temple, and the 
commands of rulers temporal and spiritual — He dehvered 
simple lessons of love and holiness, with a force of reason- 
ing, an assurance of truth, which seemed at once to seal 
them with the sanction of God Himself. 

The speaker has ceased to speak ; the words remain. 
The teacher has returned to heaven, from whence Ho 
came ; the lesson survives, inscribed in the pages of the 
volume which He has bequeathed to mankind as His 
precious legacy, stored up in the living traditions of a 
church which He has founded to execute and administrate 
Hie will— deeply graven in the hearts of the disciples 
whom from age to age have successively learned, and 
never failed to register and transmit them. "Whatever 
be the truest and surest means He has provided for the 
safe keeping of His lessons of Truth — whether the Book 
or the Church or the conscience of man — the lessons 
themselves have been safely treasured up from that time 
to the present, and will remain, wo doubt not, to the end 
of the world. Men wiU still continue, from age to age, 
to picture to themselves the scene onee enacted on the 
Mount, when the Man Jesus addressed His disciples, 
and opened His mouth, and taught them those simple 
lessons of love and goodn^s whidi at once struck the 
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Ill 



heai'ts and claimed the veneration of tlie multitude 
aroiind them, 

"SeYev again has the Lord Jesua appeared to men as 
He appeared in that holy place in the period of His 
earthly sojoiim. The Sermon on the Mount was a type 
of His personal teaching, Buch as can never ho repeatedin 
His personal absence from the world. !Never again can 
the same teaching he conveyed with the same sanctity, 
the same simplidtj, or impress men with the same sense 
of Divine power and authority. Nevertheless, from age 
to age the lesson has been repeated, under every variety 
of attending circumstances, with every degree of force 
and persuasiveness ; and blessed are they who, looking 
beyond the outward form of their preacher, whoever he 
may be, still see irom age to age the holiness of the lea- 
son — still recognise its binding force, its transcendent 
authority over the conscience. From day to day Jesus 
Christ mokes experiment of His power on the individual 
conscience ; and some men He hrings under the control 
of Hie teaching, some He casts away, after trial, as un- 
worthy and irreclaimable. If His teaching fail in any 
one case, it is surely from no lack of power in the doc- 
trine, but of power in the instrument by whom He suf- 
fers it to be delivered. The instrument may often be 
unworthy — a vessel not of grace hut of wrath ; and the 
issue of its teaching may accord therewith. It may hap- 
pen that throughout whole churches and societies, and for 
ages together, the teaching of Jesus may thus be imper- 
fectly or impurely conveyed, the authority it bears may 
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thus be Bullied or maimed ; it may sink in force and effi- 
ciency even below the teaching of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees ; it may sound as hollow as the sermons in the 
Temple and the Synagogue. But the Divine Preacher 
is meanwhile watching over it, and guiding it from mas- 
ter to master, from revival to revival, to the imseen con- 
elusions laid up for it in the bosom of the Eternal. Jesus 
Ohriat is atUl, as ever, about His Tather's business. He 
works with the materials before Him — with tlio human 
souls -which the Father has put under His teaching — with 
the eireumatances in which they are placed, the peculiar 
trials and hindrances by which they ai-e surrounded. 
The authority with which He teaches them is manifold 
and diverse, mating itself all things to all men that it 
may gain some. 

Look, for instance, at the Church of Christ as she 
stood in the face of the invading barbarians. We have 
seen that she was corrupt in practice and in doctrine — 
that she encouraged usages repugnant to her Lord's sim- 
ple character— required obedience unreasoning and ser- 
vile — cherished within her bosom the germs of a careless- 
ness and unbelief which threatened cLuickly to reduce her 
once more under the influences of spiritual Paganism. 
Assuredly the Church did not meet the M'orthem I^a- 
tions with the same pure and holy spirit with which she 
had conlronted the Greeks and the Eomans. God's arm 
was indeed outstretched for her protection, and His 
Spirit was still brooding over her, and maintaining the 
foundation of truth within her ; but tlie outward testi- 
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mony of miracles and of inspiration had been long with- 
drawn ; the powers she wielded were for the most part 
the powers of the earth ; the authority with which she 
might seem to apeak was derived directly from her tem- 
poral condition ; the spirit she eommanicated to her 
children was distilled from the fountain of Divine teach- 
ing through many impure, many imperfect channels. 
The task before her was more ardaons, the crisis of the 
faith might seem more perilous, than ever before ; and 
how much weaker her faith, her spiritual means liow 
crippled and enfeebled I 

It was indeed a period when the voice of one claim- 
ing to speak with authority was especially required. The 
barbarians were too tierce to be moved by the accents 
of charity— -too sanguine and confident to regard the ap- 
peals of a reproachful conscience. They felt no sting of 
sinfulness — tliey acknowledged no call to repentance and 
newness of life. The moral sense lay as yet unstirred 
within them. Their minds, least of all, were trained to 
appreciate ai^ument. 'Like children, they could be ar- 
rested and guided only by the tone of authority ; and, like 
children, to the tones of authority they were disposed in- 
stinctively to hearken. 

We might suppose, perhaps, that the natural impulse 
of warlike barbarians, emerging from their native forests, 
and entering on the inheritance of an effete civilization 
which had crumbled at their tonch, would be to sweep it 
all scornfully away, to reject every lesson of its teaching, 
to extinguish the flicker of its spiiitnal life, and establish 
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in its place tlie fancies and traditions of their own un- 
trained imagination. 

Such might be our expectations ; hut the result was 
just the contrary. Arrived within the frontiers of tlie 
Empiroj the strangers became deeply impressed with the 
majesty of the features it presented to them. They Iiad 
been moulded arid prepared in secret by Providence for 
the part now thrust upon them. They were not brought 
suddenly and unexpectedly face to face with the religion 
of the world they had conc[uered. Christianity, as we 
have seen, had already tracked them in their native 
deserts, — a missionary Christianity^ — Christianity ia her 
simplest and most persuasive guise, as the faith of the 
earnest, the loving, the self^evoted — before they found 
Christianity ia the Empiro— Christianity refined aad 
complex, imperious and pompous — Christianity en- 
throned by the side of kings, and sometimes paramount 
over them. 

The spiritual impressions thus made upon the Gothic 
races had been well-timed, if we naay so express our- 
selves, in the counsels of the All-wise Ordainer. Had it 
been delayed till after the Oonq^uest — had they occupied 
the Empire while yet altogether pagans — while their ears 
were yet untaught to hearken, their knees untrained to 
kneel, — they might have rooted out Christianity itself, 
without giving themselves time to behold, to consider, to 
reBpeet,.and to approve it. The overthrow of the "West 
by the Goths would have been, like that of the East at a 
later era by the Saracens, the abolition of creed and chui-eh 
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and polity together. And such, or neai'ly siieli, was tlie 
extinction of OhriBtianity in our own island by the 
Saxons, who of all the eonq^uering races of the ifTorth 
were, at tlie moment of their triurapb, the most com- 
pletely pagans. 

But balf-informed, partially converted, mistaken, and 
ill-trained as they generally were, the Jforthern nations 
had already learned at least to recognise a Divine au- 
thority in Christian teaching, which made them pause, 
abashed and awe-struck, at the foot of the rock on which 
Christ's Church was founded. Thoy paused, like those 
ancient Gaula in the Roman forum, and admired the 
venerable image of a spiritual Power, which claimed their 
submission at the same moment tliat it tendered them 
its own. Especially providential it was that at the cri- 
sis of these assaults on tlie centre of the Empire, the 
place of dignity and power should have been so conspic- 
uously surrendered by the civil to the spiritual ruler. 
Eome, abandoned by her Cfesara and her legions, was 
left to the counsel and protection of her bishop and his 
priests ; to the shield of faith, not the sword of violence ; 
to the cave of God, not of man. It was to Innocent, to 
Leo, to the minister at the altar, to the keeper of the 
Church and the holy mysteries, that the people, stricken 
and disnaayed, had been suffered to betake . themselves ; 
and beneath the wing of their spiritual protectors they 
found security and shelter when the hands of the secular 
guardian fell helplessly to his side. Eor between the 
conquerors and the spiritual ruler— the adviser, the com- 
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forter of the faithftil — there need be no conflict of inter- 
ests. The hishops and the clergy might go forth, trust- 
ing in no arm of flesh, but in the higher influence of the 
Holy Spirit to intercede for the lives and lands of their 
spiritual subjects, for the churehra consecrated to God, 
for the memoriala of the departed, for the bones and rel- 
ics of the saints. They stood erect iu the majesty of 
their office, ministers of Grod, ambassadors from the gate 
of heaven. They too, like the invaders themselves, had 
been once the despised, the injured, the oppressed of 
princes; tJiey too had been the enemies of Ccesar ; they 
had become the tonqueiors of Eome in their turn ; 'with 
them the barbimn and the stranger might sympathize, 
even as allies and biethien They made no appeal to 
arms indeed— -to aims they had never appealed; they 
had clashed no ^ eai)Ous m the face of any assailant be- 
fore or now — they could rouse no pride, awaken no 
jealousy. The barbarian came to them with a sword and 
with a spear and with a shield ; but they came to him in 
the name of the Lord of Hosts only — of Him who had 
never failed them under tyranny and persecution. They 
appealed to the spirit within him — to that imagination, 
that apprehension of the Divine which had been bom 
within him in his native forests— coeval perhaps with the 
origin of his race ; which had been roused by the zeal of 
Christian missionaries, and kindled to a glow of devotion 
by the flaming tongues of the Christian Scriptures. They 
spoke to him of the mysteries of a faith which they 
claimed to hold with him in common — ^reminded him of 
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the Captain of his salvation, the Leader of the hosts of 
angels, the Vanc[ni8her of Satan, of Him who had led 
captivity captive— and saluted him as Christ's own sol- 
dier in thewars of God. They jnstiiied to him his career 
aa the instrument of Providence, sanctified his conquests 
with a Divine title, assigned to him his place in the roll 
of Divine revelation. JSo wonder that to the wondering 
eyes of the barbarians such a teacher taught with author- 
ity — that a glory seemed to play about his head, Divine 
masic to breathe from his countenance — that bis words 
were prophecies, his acts were miracles. By all he said 
and did in that mortal crisis we, in our soberer mood, 
may set a more legitimate value : the prophecy and the 
miracle we indeed may discredit, but let us not deride 
the simple faith which heard the word which was not 
spoken, and saw the deed which was invisible. "Wonders 
there were which history records and which reason has 
attested — wonders of providential dealing to which the 
sceptic may bow, in which the Christian may triumph — 
wondei-s of God's protection, of God's judgment, of God's 
authority. Amidst all the fury and the abounding hor- 
ror of the barbarian conc[ue3ts, in the bloody deeds of 
bloody men on the right hand and on tlie left, we still 
find Christianity interposed as a shield between the 
wrath of the conqueror and the terrors of the conquered. 
From realm to realm, from city to city, we see the bishop 
marching with bis clergy, singing psalms, addressing in- 
vocations, ari-eeting the inundation, staying tlie plague. 
Sometimes be prays, sometimes be adjures, sometimea 
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he offers tlie example of holy martyrdom. And so he 
conq^uers his conc[uerors. The power of hia word — the 
authority of his teaching — ^is attested by the mercy 
shown to Rome bythe Arian Alaric, when the barbarians 
cowered before the chnrches of St. Peter and St. Paul — 
when they restored the sacred vessels to their rifled 
shrines, singing hymns to God along with the Roman 
worshippers— when they spared the city for the memory 
of its martyred saints : again, in the awe with which the 
pagan AttOa withdrew from the ascent of the Apenm'nes, 
stunned by the rebuke of the holy Leo, who went forth 
with crosier and mitre and a single attendant to encoun- 
ter all the armies of the Scourge of G-od, Still more the 
power of tho faith was recognised, still more the author- 
ity of its teaching manifested, when the conquerors, east 
and west and north and south, wherever the foundation 
of the Churoh had been laid, revered and eheriahed the 
Divine structure, maintained its forms, revived its disci- 
pline, accepted its traditions, and embraced its creed. 
Swept over by the tempest, the Church of Christ rose 
triumphantly again ; of all the cities and the races that 
had obeyed her spiritual law, she lost not permanently 
one disciple ; for this was the Lord's will which sent her, 
that of all which had been given her she ' should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again ' in the manifesta- 
tion of His new dispensation.^ 

Thus the conq^uerors entered into possession. They 
gazed more attentively on the imposing fabric before 
' St. Jolm vi. 39. Notes and Dlustratlons (K). 
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them ; deeply were tlieir imaginations impressed ■with the 
fact of its vast expansion and its claim to universal su- 
premacy. What the great secular Empire of Eome had 
seemed in ages past, the completion of a grand Divine 
scheme, Providence revealed. Deity enshrined in an 
earthly, tabernacle ; such, with even fuller completionj 
with clearer lineaments, with power more unquestioned, 
■with claims more emphatic and transcendent— -claims on 
the soul and the conscience — was the faith of Christ, the 
Church of Christ, the Empire of the spiritual Eome. Her 
teaching was uniform and consistent .; her voice went to 
the ends of the earth ; her language was one, her laws 
universal. It was the voice of G-od and not of a man — 
so clear, so impressive — deep, not loud— convincing, not 
compelling. Her eyes glanced from earth to heaven ; 
her ears were open to messages from God Himself; so 
keen her sense of touch, that every impulse from on high 
vihrated from the heart to the metnhers, every string and 
fibre of her being was tuned in sympathy and unison. 
This indeed was the city of God upon earth— the polity 
of heaven foreshown in this scene of trial and probation 
— a perfect law enshrined in a perfect temple. For to 
the rude convert from the !N"orth, a child as yet in moral 
and spiritual training, the Church on earth might seem 
already perfect. Her defects, her vices, were impercep- 
tible to his gross vision, or seemed in his eyes all com- 
plete and glorious rather. Her exaggerated faith, her 
attenuated morality, her carnal ambition, her spiritual 
obliqiiities, all seemed to him, childlike in faith, child- 
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like in obedience, as the tokene of one teacliing with 
aathority, to lae admired, loved, adored, but never to be 
qnestioned. 

This triumph of the Church over her Northern eon- 
qxierors was the greatest, I suppose, of all her triumphs 
— the issue least to be expected beforehand, most to be 
admired in the retrospect of any. The vieisaitudes of 
hope, of fear, of despair, of exultation, with which the 
Christians themselves regarded the conflict, are most 
interesting and instructive. We, too, in our later age,- 
amidst our own anxieties and apprehensions, may draw 
from them lessons of hope and faith and reverential 
submission to the ways of Providence, which are in- 
scrutable and past finding out. Let us cast a glance 
upon them. 

Even in the second century of the Faith, while the 
Pagan Empire \vm still standing in vigour almost un- 
diminished — while she repressed the Gospel and tram- 
pled on the believers with unshaken confidence in her 
own might and the right arm of her deities — the 
Christians, casting about on all sides for hope, for 
succour, for deliverance, beheld the breaking of a 
happier dawn in the flash of arms beyond the frontier. 
To resist the persecutor themselves was against their 
principles ; the Christians must endure, suffering wrong- 
fully ; they could but offer the cheek to the smiter, and 
leave vengeance to Him to whom vengeance belongeth. 
But could they have invoked the avenger themselves 
— might they have made themselves alUes of the arm 
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of flesh— were tliere not foes of Eomc, enougli and 
to spare, for their deliverance, among the Parthiana 
east, and the Moors south, and north' the Goths and 
the Scythians ? Such was their first whisper confided 
one to another, their first augury of the impending 
eataetrophe. Presently its tones wax louder, its signals 
dearer, its aapirationa more distinct from generation to 
generation. I>rot in the grave Apology of Tertnlliaa 
only, but in the popular verses muttered from street 
to street, we hear the Goths invoked as the instruments 
of the Lord's vengeance — as the weapons of the 
Almighty for the slaughter of an impious generation 
— -to fulfil, with the dire Apollyon at their head, the 
wrath predicted in the scroll of Eevelatione. It is with 
mingled feelings of alarm and triumph that the be- 
lievers continue to watch the gathering forces of 
the barbarians before them. The cloud approaches 
nearer and nearer; the tempest lowers over them 
darker and darter ; the ruin threatened will be general 
and indiscriminate. Then flies among them from 
mouth to mouth the awful question : "Will God know 
His own? "Will He care to save His own in the 
universal catastrophe ? When He ovei-throws the 
Empire, as he surely will overthrow it, will He keep 
His own Church standing? Will He choose out the 
sheep from the goats? Will He gather the wheat into 
His gamer ? And close on tliis perplexing afterthought 
followed the consciousness of Christian degeneracy — 
of the lukewarm faith, the godless practice, the 
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eovetouanesa and idolatry rampant within Christ's 
own fold. The Church had preached in vain; she 
had prophesied" falsely ; diatrast had followed on the 
failure of her prophecies. The glorious vision of a 
new heaven and a new earth, which she had proclaimed 
as the fruit of the conversion of the Empire, and the 
estahlishmont of Christ's kingdom — where was it ? Did 
the advent of His reign of righteousness appear any the 
nearer? A new solution offered itself, and men in 
their agony clutched eagerly at it. The world, they, 
said, was in the throes of mortal dissolution: tlie 
End was at liandl Civil wars and foreign ware — 
plagues and earthquakes — the impending onset of 
the harbarians; — these were the signs of tlie End 1 
Already in the third century Cyprian stands appalled 
hefore the wrathful faces of the Germans looming 
ohscurely in the distance. From day to day their 
figures broaden on the horizon. They advance into 
the foreground. They occupy the whole field of 
vision. They thrust themselves bodily upon us, and 
threaten to extrude or annihilate us. They swell into 
frightful proportions, like the visions of a sick man's 
dream — ^like the breast of the mighty monster of the 
rail, as it bears down boldly upon us, dilating with 
every pulsation! 

When ChrysoBtom, from the metropolitan throne of 
Constantinople, beheld the slaughter of a Ctesar in the 
gloom of a great defeat, and traced the progress of the 
destroyer by smoke and flame almost to the walls of 
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the capital, he hailed it as a sign of the General 
Oon summation. He remembered the miaslons ho had 
sent himself to the land of the invaders. The Gospel, 
he declared, had 'been preached to the ends of the world ; 
the Lord's word was accomplished ; four agra had 
elapsed smce the birth of the Saviour; an ancient 
augury was fulfilled. Surely the End was at hand ! — 
Jerome was alone in his cavern in the distance; but to 
him the rumour of these assaults was carried. He too 
..believed that the "World was perishing. ' Everywhere,' 
he exclaims, ' is there sighing and mourning — the 
slaughter of the saints, the defilement of God's holy 
ones. Tet still our stiff necks are not bent ; we repent 
not ; we believe not. Through ow vices the barbarians 
are strong ; for our sios our armies are routed and flee ! 
God I the heathen have come into Thine inheritance- 
Thy holy temple have they defiled, and made Jerusalem 
a heap of stones. The dead bodies of Thy servants 
have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the air, 
and the flesh of Thy saints unto the beasts of the land.' 
He was engaged on the exposition of Ezehiel when the 
rum.our reached him of the first attack on Eome, and 
the slaughter of many of his own friends. Day and 
night did he sigh for the sufferings of hia Christian 
brethren, and tremble between hope and fear. When 
at last the capture and sacking were announced, he 
shrieked aloud, ' The light of the world is finally 
extingnished ; the head of the Empno is stricken down ; 
the world has perished in the City!' He groaned 
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in the aeeeuts of tlie psalm of penitence ; 'Mywicked- 
netses are gone over my Head, and are like a sore 
burden, too heavy for me to bear. Lord, thou tnowest 
my desire, and my groaning is not hid irora TLee.' ' 
From Ezokiel, again, the prophet of destruction, does 
Ambrose realize the completion of God's last designs. 
' We are standing,' he exclaims, ' by the death-bed of 
mankind. I" amine is mankind's sickness; plague m 
mankind's sicknesa; persecution and the sword are 
mortal sickness. We are gazing on the sunset of the 
world ! ' ' 

Yefc amidst these gloomy anticipations faith still sur- 
Tived — trust in God'e truth and justice survived. There 
was deep sense of sin and wrath, and fear of a righteous 
condemnation. Then came repentance and conversion. 
And these were followed, through God's mercy, by a 
revival of hope, and confidence unto the end. Augus- 
tine, Orosius, Salyian — a new school of Christian apolo- 
gists — undertake the pious task of vindicating God's 
providence ; of explaining His judgments ; of asserting 
the fnrt.her purpose of His government, and pointing 
with calm satisfaction to its progress in the future. In 
the victorious Goths they beheld the seed of a new race 
ofbehevera; old names and forma they are willing to 
discard, as no more instinct with spiritual vigour ; they 
can trace the hand of God still sustaining, guarding, 
cherishing, producing ; hfe springing from the tomb, 
and wai-mth from cold obstruction. Even the fall of the 
' Psttlni sisviil 4. ' Notes and Illustrations (L). 
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great Eoman Empire, the kingdom once of devils, since 
the kingdom of God and of His Christ — the world--wide 
polity ■which brought tho name of Jesus and the knowl- 
edge of His redemption home to all the civilized of 
men — even the fell of this all-glorious fabric, after its 
reign of majesty and power, shakes not their constant 
mind. They see in it only one forward step in the 
eternal march of Providence. There is more beyond; 
revolution on revolution, kingdom on kingdom, like Alp 
on Alp ! New forms, strange faces, are rising above the 
horizon, and filling, like the clouds around the expected 
sun, the vault of the eastern sky. God is among them ; 
God has made them and gathered them. Turn to them, 
and adore Him in them ! 

Such is the pertinacity of a true Christian faith ; such 
the sanguine augury of those who have taken Christ 
effectually into their hearts ; such the unquenchable hope 
of the resolved believer. The barbarians, ho is con- 
vinced, are destined, in God's secret providence, to be- 
come themselves God's people ; to receive His covenant ; 
to bear His cross with freslier faith, with humbler feel- 
ings, more pious and devout, more obedient, more 
thankful for past mercies, more sensible of His preaenco 
and protection, more effective in teaching and example ; 
to raise man upon earth more nearly to the image of the 
Divine Being hi heaven. After all, he argues, why 
bind the Lord and Euler of the TTniverse to one city, to 
one nation, and one polity ? What is Kome to Him, or 
He to Home ? The heaven is His throne, and the earth 
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His footstool ! He shall tbimd Hib Cliureli wheresoever 
it pleaseth Hini. Shall not the potter break the vessel 
himself has made ? Shall not the Judge of all the world 
do right ? The old man is dead, and laid out for burial : 
Behold the new man created unto God, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto good works ! ISo ! the World waa not 
perishing ! No ! the End was not yet ! No ! the City 
was not the World ! ' 

How natural and fitting is this view of Providence 
in the mind of the faithful disciple ! He has one con- 
viction, one fixed idea — that bis Master's Church is 
i un led on a rock ; nor earth, nor hell can prevail 
11 fc t No storm can overthrow it, no ruin can 
in hilate t Kevive and rise again it must after every 
d iste In vain do the Heathen rage ; in vain unbelief, 
u a n 1 lasphemy ; in vain all the powers of guile or 
violence, to undo what God has once ordained for ever. 
Wc know not what defects it may admit of; what fail- 
ures it may incur ; but blots only can they be, shadows, 
blemishes ; the substance of the Giurch eternal survives 
through all changes. She rides out every storm, holds 
onward over every billow ; for heaven is her port, and 
her pilot the All-wise and the Almighty ! 

I have read in the records of our Arctic discoveries, 
how during the long weeks of the outward voyage — 
while the crew, with little occupation in hand, were 
divided between regrets for the homes they were leaving, 
and interest in the strange objects to which they were 
' Notes and lUustratlons (M). 
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advancing — it was observed that, aecordirig to the com- 
plexion and temperamont of each, they would fix them- 
selves abaft or forward ; — the one class, wistful and 
melancholy, glancing backward on the receding waters ; 
the . other, sanguine and alert, gazing with unblenched 
cheek on the gulfs before them, and scanning with ardent 
ga^e every opening of new incidents and features. Hope 
was at the prow ; at the stern were liatlessness and 
despondency. 

Such a voyage and Buch a crew were no un'fit emblem 
of mortality bound on its venture of discovery to the 
other world. 

The eye of the iieatben and the pbilosoplier is ever 
looking backward. I"or them the future has no interest. 
The one sees in the Past his fancied ideal of the good 
and beautiful, a,3 of blessings gone and never to re- 
turn; as of youth, vigour and enjoyment, gliding irre- 
coverably into age and decrepitude: the other scans 
again and again the lore of ancient wisdom, combines 
and reepmbines it, fights over again the word-combats 
of old, more languidly than before, and smiles at his 
own illusions in seeking to elicit new truths from the 
elements of exhausted speculation. Does he venture to 
imagine, proud and dai'ing in his auguries, that man is 
still advancing in his moral progress — that the world is 
getting better or wiser as it grows older ? Yet for what 
purpose ? to what end is all tliis waste of moral power, 
wliich has done so little for us here, and has no object 
hereafter ? So the Pagan and the Philosopher sit mood- 
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ily at the stem, and cast reverted glaneea on the Yestiges 
of Creation, and tlie Antiquity of Man. 

But the believer plants himself at the prow. The 
waters open before him. He cleaves the present, and 
clutches at the future ; wings grow to his aneies ; power 
issues irom hia hands. He holds on to an untraoked 
shore ; fills in his chart with unwavering lines : fr^h in 
hope, buoyant in imagination, he usurps the land of his 
cherished desire, the land of promise, the land of milt 
and honey, the home and habitation of his Lord I In 
every wave around him, in every shred of spray foamed 
from the billowB, ho marts an incident of providential 
guidance, ail tending to one mighty purpcee, to an eter^ 
ual and ineffable fulfilment. He too has had his fears 
and disappointments : he too is human, and partates of 
the cup of humanity, the cup of troubles and perplex- 
ities : but Faith, Hope, and Love have raised him above 
his distresses ; he has dashed them h'ghtly from his spirit, 
as he abates the moistiu:e from his hair. 

This hopefulness, so natural and fitting to the Chris- 
tian, has ever been a note of the Church of Christ. It 
has been often mistrusted and misinterpreted. The 
"World has often been angered by it. The "World said 
of the early Church : These men are traitors, and would 
be rebels ; they hate the Empire, and are ready to betray 
it ; they love our enemies, and are eager to comfort and 
abet them: — for the World tnow not what spirit they 
were of: it was a stranger and entered not into their joy. 
It expected them to despair of the future, and lo ! they 
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had hope of tlie future ! It inquired them to cuite the 
barbarians, and lo ! they ble^bed the baihinans ' 

And BO it has been often m Iitci timc&, when the 
Church has recognized hei mi&sion in ateeptmg changes 
terrible to the world, but foU of roiiholation tj heibJf; 
when she has joined herself to leversals of jjohcy, ind 
claimed her own in revolutionb of opinion And i^o, 
finally, may it ever be inth us ' Miy the tiiah of onr 
faith become the seed of faith m those who witnesu it ! 
Are we harassed ourselves with new forma of thought, 
new questions, moral and spiritual ? Let us cherish the 
simple faith, the guileless hearts, of the millions around 
us. Are we threatened with the loss of a province here ? 
Let lis gain ah empu'e on the continent of Amei'iea or 
Australia, in the isles beneath the Southern Cross, To 
the common conscience of man the words of Christ, the 
holiness of the Holy One, will etill spealc with power. 
He will always teach with authority. No terror or dis- 
aster can ever frown on the Chm'ch again more appalling 
than the onset of the barbarians. No peril was ever 
more wonderfully averted ; no evil more conspicuously 
turned to good ; no insult to God's majesty more glori- 
ously transfigured to His honour. 
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5 NOETHERN" SE^fSE OF PERSONAL RELATION TO GOD. 



Till vie all come in ihe unity of the Faith, mid of tTie hnowledge of 
the Son of GoA, unto a perfect wmji, unto the measure of fke 
stature of thefulaeii of Ohrut. 

The sentence before tia, interpreted by Scripture 
generally, declares the principle of the Christian coTe- 
nent : that one nnivereal Chnrch is appointed to preserve, 
under divine guidance, the true knowledge of the Faith, 
and of Him in whom we believe, the Son of God ; and 
at the same time that this economy is directed to God's 
eternal purpose of sanctifying tho individual believer, 
with a view to his juBtiflcation and perfection hereafter, 
(jod has made a covenant with His Church in general, 
in order to carry out His covenant with each member of 
it in particular. Hia Church is ordained ; it is informed 
with all necessary knowledge ; it ia protected and per- 
petuated : but this is not the end of His covenant. It 
is the means to the end, and the end respects. the indi- 
vidual believer — me and you— «very soul that believeth — 
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every one of ub from the least even to tbe greatest ; — till 
we all come in the unity of the Faith, and of the knowl- , 
edge of the Son of God, — that is, in the body of the 
Church keeping for us the Truth and teaching us, — cuto a 
perfect man ; unto the highest point of Christian holiness 
here attainable, to be increased hereafter even to the 
measure of the etatm-o of the fulness of Christ, our 
model, our standard of holiness, here afc least unattain- 
able. 

I spoke at our last meeting of the touching hopeful- 
ness of the Christian Church in the depths of depression 
and perplexity. That hope, which is a special grace of 
tbe Christian character — which fulfils a duty and has 
promise of a reward — was shown forth strikingly in the 
crisis of tlie iNorthern invasions. It was founded on 
the conviction of faith, that the Lord would not fail His 
own, tlie Holy Spirit; of God never leave His work un- 
finished. But not the less did it look, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, to every human source of confidence, 
and seek anxiously for every means of realizing its as- 
surance. The Chm-ch Worked earnestly and circura. 
spectly in building up her converts in the unity of the 
Faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God. She 
exerted herself to the utmost; she strained, no doubt, 
even beyond her warrant the claims to obedience and 
submission which they so generously acknowledged. She 
claimed to speak with sovereign authority, and promised 
salvation to her subjects, as if it lay almost in her own 
caprice to give or to withhold it. She spoke of God's 
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covenant witli His children, too ■■mucli, too exclusively, 
as if it were a covenant with a chosen people, with tlie 
Chnrch or soeietj' of the baptized ; too little as his cov 
enant with each individnal soul that believes. She per- 
mittedj she indulged, perhaps she conrted, the vain snper- 
stitioiiB fancies of her votai-ies, and allowed them to give 
to pretended miracles and portents the belief they should 
have reserved for the witness of the understanding and 
tlie conscience. But whatever her defects and excesaea, 
she was constrained throughout by an abounding ehai'ity ; 
and neither the authority she claimed, nor the terrors 
she announced, nor the signs and wonders by which she 
professed to be accompanied, worked, I believe, so effect- 
ually for the conversion of the nations and the salvation- 
of individnal souls, as. the love which moved the heart 
of a Gregory at the sight of the young heathens from 
Britain, the love which impelled a Severimis and a Bon- 
iface to apcnd and bo spent in evangelizing the heathens 
in Germany. 

Hopeful, however, as the Church displayed herself 
in the face of the Northern invasion, she knew not, as it 
would seem, the groand which really existed, humanly 
speaking, for the hope with which her Lord had inspired 
her. That ground sturely lay in the spirit of independ- 
ence and individuality which characterized the races 
among whom her future was east. I have shown before 
how distinctly Eeligion, in the view of Greek and Eo- 
man Paganism, was the idea of a compact of God with 
the nation, not with the individual. Whatever the 
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future hopes or fears of the ■worshipper— whatever his 
notion of a retrihutive Providence — it respected, in his 
view, the city he helonged to, rather than himself the 
citizen. ' God,' he would have said, ' is our God : ' so 
indeed says the Christian, ' Our Father which art in 
heaven:' hut there the Pagan stopped; he did not say 
with David and the child of Abraham, 'Thou art m/y 
God even unto the end;' he could not enter, like the 
Christian, into the spirit of St. Paul's exclamation: 'I 
thank my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all.' He 
earned out to its full extent tlie fruitful idea of a na- 
tional covenant, placing the root of holiness in obedience 
to law ; in subjection to order ; in maintaining the mu- 
tual relations of man with man as members one of an- 
other ; in the appointment of a rule, a polity, a common- 
wealth whether seculai- or spiritual. This was the econ- 
omy, donbtless providentially appointed, which roled 
the world, which held tlie bands of civilization, and of 
all life, moral and spiritual, at the period when the Gos- 
pel issued on its mission. This was tlie inheritance of 
ancient wisdom into which the Churcli of Christ entered, 
when she was exalted to place and power over the heart 
and intellect of man. And this inheritance the Church 
of the Fathers, the Church of J^ic^a, the Church of 
Ambrose and Augustine, accepted as the ground on 
which she was to build, as the framework given her to 
fill : for neither waa the Church then unconscious of her 
further mission and deeper principles ; of her duty to 
tlie individual man, as himself heir of God, joint heir 
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with Christ, to be glorified personally with Him, if iirat 
ho suffer with Ilim. 

The mesaago of Christ to the individual man may 
be traced back to the utterances of Ilia Sermon on the 
Mount, when He called men forth from the cities into 
the open country, from the conventional forma and 
habits of society to direct communion between Him- 
self and their own hearts ; when He revealed to them 
the mystery of which the world had so long been 
ignorant, of their personal relation to a Father in heaven. 
When His di^iplea went forth from their last meeting 
with Him, and began to preach to all nations the tidings 
of His covenant, they found, as we have seen, some 
slight glimpse attained, some partial apprehension here 
and there only, of this spiritual destiny of the creature. 
The teachers of the Pagan scliools, long confined to the 
mental habits of ages of spiritual darkness, had at last 
roused themselves at the faint glimmer of light dawning 
— a twilight peering above the horizon from a Sun still 
hidden beneath it. The Charch and the schools met 
together ; the Church shot forth steadfast rays of 
spiritual brightness; the schools caught and reflected 
them from hour to hour with increasing consciousness. 
The dignity of man, as a spiritaal being, an offeJioot 
fj'om the divine stem, became more fitly recognized. 
The notion of the national compact grew wealier ; that 
of the personal compact strengthened and expanded. 
We admit that the Pagans of the Empire did conceive 
a worthier sense of the claims of the slave and captive, 
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as a man, a soul, a spiritaal intelligence; a teing 
capable of rights and duties ; a child of God as well as 
a servant of man ; an integral portion of tlie universe, 
an unit in G-od's creation, not a mere accident or 
function. "We are not blind to the dawn of mutual 
love and charity, the acknowledgment of a law of 
sympathy and mutual help and comfort throughout 
the raeea and families of mankind, as members of 
the household of God ; to tlie hope and augury, faint 
indeed and imperfect, of a common mansion in heaven, 
a city hereafter to be revealed of wMch our homes and 
citiea are types and shadows only. 

So much may be conceded to the advance of reason 
and morality among the Pagans themselves, to the prog- 
ress of civilization, to the growth of the natural man, 
which, under God's will and providence, had thus added 
one cubit to its stature. But this we may remark of the 
advance of humanity among the Pagans, slight and im- 
perfect as it was, that it lay merely in the indulgence of 
natural feeling; that it was a relief from the sense of 
pain and disturbance at the sight of suffering, not the 
acknowledgment of a duty, not the conception of a prin- 
ciple. The Pagan had no regard, in the exercise of char- 
ity, to ulterior issues personal to himself; it was no love 
of a Creator or a Saviour that constrained him ; no sense 
of dujty and obedience to a higher will ; no effort to do 
the task appointed Mm by God, and so put himself in 
relation with God. It was no fulfilment of a covenant 
between him and his Maker ; no longing in all ho said 
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or did to feel that lite Christ himself, lie y 
about his ^Father's business. In short, it had no hope of 
a reward for zealous performance, — no fear of punish- 
ment for neglect ; and, however -we may reason about it, 
this apprehension of a future account, according to the 
deeds done in the body, will be ever the most effective 
instrument for the sanctifying and perfecting of the crea- 
ture. Thus every cLueation is brought back at last to 
this— How do I stand towards God 1 Tho man is brought 
face to face with his Master and Judge, to whom alone 
he owes his Being here ; with whom only are bound up 
all his prospects hereafter. Such ideas as these are 
Christian, and, I may say, Christian only ; the Pagan 
could not conceive or entertain them. And from these 
ideas has sprung aU that is most distinctive in Christian 
society and culture, as discovered to us in the history of 
eighteen Christian centuries. The most marked results 
of G-cepel teaching in the world around us have issued 
from the individuality it impressed upon the views and 
conscience of the disciple. 

This individuality was strongly marked in the Chris- 
tian society from the first. The great complaint of the 
Pagans against the believers was, that they repudiated 
the supremacy of the State, of common interests, over 
the man and his personal interests ; — that they looked 
altogether to a sphere of action in which the State could 
have no concern, Csesar no part nor lot. By this tlie 
Pagans, blind and selfish, were perplexed ; they fancied 
themselves thwarted and aggrieved. The foehng which 
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led man to eonveraion, to abjuring of idols, to refusing 
of oaths and unholy obligations, to suffering for con- 
science' sake, to martyrdom, — was strange to them, an- 
noying, irritating. That the same feeling led to a purer 
morality, a wider humanity, to justice and charity, to 
the manumission of slaves, the cherishing of the sick and 
aged, to a religious sense of marriage-duty and of paren- 
tal duty ; — that it was in fact far more conducive to the 
true ends of civil polity, than the harsh repressive disci- 
pline of the human lawgiver, which gave stones for 
bread and for fish serpents, — this the wisest of them, at 
last enlightened by experience, were fain reluctantly to 
acknowledge, Tlie edicts of Julian and the earnest ex- 
hortations with which he enforced them, to imitate the 
Christians in works of love and ectnity, attest the results 
already attained by Christian teaching. Eat the Pagan 
still rejected the principle on which these results were 
founded — tlie principle of man's personal relation to G-od, 
prompting him to seek the promised union with Ilim hy 
doing His works, by striving after Hia pattern, by aspir- 
ing to the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
divine Model, The first ages of Christianity sufficiently 
established the fact thatanew revelation of morality had 
been made, grounded on this close connection between 
the Creator and the creature. 

But the Christian graces, as we have seen, could not 
grow unto the perfect man amidst a society which was 
still half Pagan at heart, which still clung to the idea of 
a national covenant, of a favoured polity, a divine em- 
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pire, and regarded eliurcli-membersbip, known by out- 
ward signs and professions, as the great sufficient pledge 
of the divine acceptance. Such waa the religion of Chris- 
tian Rome and Oonetantinoplo j of the Latin Church of 
the Empire, and the Greek ; but such was not the reli- 
gion, not the simple revelation made in Palestine, taught 
by Jesus, interpreted by Paid and the Apostles. The 
guests invited were not worthy. J esue must be accepted 
by other liearts, and worshipped in other ways, A new 
element must be infused into the Church, the instinct of 
individuality, the sense of personal relation to the Al- 
mighty. The character of the Worthern nations as por- 
trayed to us by its first observers, marks the titnt^s of 
those races to be called, even from the lanes and byways, 
to sit down at the Lord's supper. The German, in his 
native wilds, was imbued, we are told, with the ti'ue 
spirit of freedom ; with thorough independence and self- 
reliance; submitting to law indeed, but only to law aa 
the word of his own will and conscience ; yielding obe- 
dience to his leaders, but only as chosen by himself. His 
position was like that of the faithful centurion ; as one 
under authority, having soldiers under him ; but the au- 
thority was one to which he was not impressed, con- 
scripted, reduced by brute force; but one which he had 
accepted and acknowledged from choice and reason, for 
conscience' and duty's sake. 

And thus placed under authority, he gained back, aa 
it were, from the fomitain of authority powers and priv- 
ileges of his own. As a v^sal he held of his suzerain ; 
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hia obligation, liis fealty was personal; not owed to tlie 
State, but to tbe Chief of the State ; aot to the Law, but 
to the Judge ; not to the "Word, hut to the Speaker of 
the "Word, Between him and his sovereign, service and 
protection, faith and favour, were mutual and recipro- 
cal. The compact was between the individuals. It con- 
cerned them only, and between them no other power on 
eai'th could intervene. To the idea of such a compact 
the Greek or Eoman could not attain, for he conceived 
no sach relation to an earthly sovereign. Patriotism he 
conceived and felt; of loyalty he had no conception. 
Patriotism was a Pagan virtue, but loyalty is a Chris- 
tian grace. And as Patriotism was the classical, so was 
loyalty the feudal principle — the principle of devotion to 
tie person of the sovereign. Four centuries of empire 
could not engender the feeling of loyalty to the Pagan 
Emperors; even under Christian teaching the progress 
of such a feeling was slow and dubious at Pome or Con- 
stantinople. But the conquerors from the Korth brought 
it with them straight from their deserts, and accepted 
gratefully the sanction which Christianity seemed so 
willingly to extend to it. Christianity interpreted to 
them their own instinct, hallowed their own principle, 
established and perfected their own law. 

For this is the very type, as it seems to me, of tlie 
relation of the believer to God, as revealed in the Gos- 
pel, — a relation of reciprocal obUgationa with which tlie 
stranger intermeddleth not. To his Lord the Christian 
must stand or fall. The believer has entered into cove- 
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nant -with his Lord; he is placed in His GhurcTi or 
spiritual kingdom by baptism ; his allegiance is claimed, 
in theory, by virtue of a personal act of faith and sub- 
mission ; a promise is made or implied on his Lord's part 
in return for this act of fealty, a promise of grace and 
spiritual protection, a promise of future acceptance. 
Thencefoi-tli if our heart condemn ua not -we have con- 
fidence towards God, And whatsoever we aet we 
receive of Him, because we keep His commandments. 
We seek to Iinow His will, and are earnest in doing it. 
We attend Him in His courts ; we wait upon His 
appearance ; we bend the knee, and open the lips, and 
pour forth the heart before Him. "We press towards 
Him amidst the infinite multitude of our fellow-si 
we arrange among one another the times and f 
and ways and means of approaching Him, We have, 
indeed, our common rules and forms of service ; our 
ceremonial, our etiquette ; but these are but oiitward 
tolicns, adopted for convenience' sake; the true service 
is that of the individual only, the willing heart, the 
active hand, the convinced understanding. Each of us 
has his own grace and acceptance to ask for. To this 
none can help us but ourselves only. For this we seek 
each in turn an interview with the Great One, the Holy 
One. To each He vouchsafes, not charily, not grudg- 
ingly, not at stated times and plac^ only, but ever and 
everywhere, His presence. To each He ofi'ers His hand 
for adoration, opens His lips with favour, admits our 
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claim upon Bos promise, and sends us home rejoicing, 
Christ is the type of Christian sovereignty. 

And this sense of a personal relation to God, superior 
to all national and social relations, has produced the 
highest development of spiritual life in man ; of that 
spiritual life which may lead hereafter to tho measure 
of tho stature of the fulness of Christ. The devotion of 
martyrs, the resignation of sufferers, the self-renunciation 
of monks and anchorites, the zeal of miesionarieSj the 
fervour of teachers and preachers, — all these have sprung 
from this paramount sense of a direct relation to God, 
of communion with Him. Such a sense, excited and 
inflamed to the uttermost, may lead to excess and fanati- 
cism, but its root lies deep in a true Christian faith. It 
is the fount of a divine revelation. It shows tliat God 
has been huey with us, that He has planted, through His 
Spirit, a new principle of action in our hearts. The old 
world had its merits and produced its proper fruits, hut 
these are not of them. If here and there we have 
remarked the shadow of such Christian graces among 
the later Pagans, they have been remarkable only 
because they were so rare, so exceptional. Living unto 
God consciously and avowedly from a sense of love 
towards Him, faith in Him, hope in Him, — these aro 
fruits of Christianity ; fruits, I repeat, of the true Chi-is- 
tian sense of personal relation to Him. 

Then mark what immediately follows. The sense 
of i-elatjon to God, and to Him only, cannot be satisfied 
in this life. It claims a further existence, a new life 
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hereafter ; it claims union with this Being -who is tiio end 
of its existence here. It demands Imniortality. The 
ISTorthera nations, to whom the great ideas of Christian- 
ity, came so closely home, demanded Immortality. The 
religion of the Germans and the Goths was .instinct 
with a sense of fnture existence ; not a languid hope, 
a cnrious speculation, such as might here and there 
amuse the Greets and Eomans, but a passion, an 
appetite, a demand, a faith. Hence their souls were 
' capable of death,' they disdained to ' spare a life so 
soon to be recovered.' And as claimants to immortal- 
ity they joined themselves to Christianity and identified 
themselves with it. They took it to their hearts ; they 
incorporated it with their very being, made it the spring 
and life of all their actions, of their going ont and their 
coming in, of their down-sitting and their up-rising. 
They fastened themselves upon it, as the living answer 
to every douht, the solution of every perplexity. "When 
the missionary Paulinus appeared before the king of 
Northnmbria, the cross in his hand, preaching Jesus 
Christ and the Eesurrection, the chiefs met thoughtfully 
together to listen to his message, and to consider of their 
answer. Then spake out one of the wisest and hohest 
among them, and said, as the ancient chronicles have 
related : ' Man's life, king, seems to me like the flight 
of a swallow when it enters your Hail at one door and 
presently flies out at another. Without are cold and 
darkness, within the Are burns brightly on the hearth, 
the lights blaze on the table, the air is redolent of wine 
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and yianda, the voice of tlie minstrel carols pleasantly. 
For a moment it rejoices in our warmtli, our light, and 
our mirth ; in another moment it ia gone, and fiits from 
darkness again into darkness. Can this stranger give' us 
sure knowledge of our past and our future, of the dark 
behind us and the dark before us, lot us receive him 
gladly and entertain him gratefully.' ' 

And Bucli knowledge the preacher of the Faitli pro- 
fessed to give with clearne^ and certainty. The nation 
accepted and believed it. They felt it as an assurance 
of their personal relation to God ; of their oneness with 
Him from whom they had issued, and to whom they 
should return. To tliis belief they cliing with a perfect 
conviction. With this engrossing belief in immortality 
all the strength and all the weakness of medieval faith, 
its religion and its superstition, were' equally connected. 
It admitted of no doubt, no hesitation with them. They 
found in it no moral difficulty ; they followed it to all 
its logical consequences. In the future life they lived 
and breathed and had their being. Amidst all their 
excesses -and iniquities, their crueltira and their false- 
hoods, they still held strictly to the revelation of a 
future life and a future retribution. This belief they 
overlaid with many a monstrous fancy ; they perverted 
it to divers fond and foolish inventions ; they evaded, 
with perverse ingenuity, the duties to which it should 
have strictly bound them. Their visions of Death and 
Judgment, of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, might be 
' Notea and Illualratlorts (N). 
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vain, carnal, and even demoralizing ; but tbey sprang 
direct from this intense realization of another life, of 
■whicli we, cold and sceptical as we are, have hardly a 
conception. How far theii* belief availed to purify their 
hearts and curb their passions, who shall say ? When I 
look into my own, I dare not too closely inquire. But 
there it was ; there, deep in their heart of hearts, 1 ay that 
awful doctrine of a future life and eternal reaponsibility, 
ever ready to save souls from the burning, to add unto the 
Church such as should be saved. Of its constraining 
force and luiiveraal influence take a single illustration. 
We look with admiratiou at our monuments of religious 
architecture. All Christendom is full of them; the his- 
tory of our faith is visibly written in them. We eom- 
pai'e them with the corresponding fabrics of Paganism ; 
our medieval churches with the temples of elassieaL 
antiquity. I will not ask which are the most beautiful, 
which express most vividly the religious sense of human 
nature. But mark how different their origin respec- 
tively. The Pagan, temples were always the public 
works of nations and communities ; they were national 
buildings dedicated to national purposes. The medieval 
churches, on the other hand, were the creation of indi- 
viduals, monuments of personal piety, tokens of the hope 
of a personal reward. They were built for the buildera' 
love of God ; tbey sprang from thanldhlness lor past 
services, or hopes of future forgiveness. They were 
tokens of grace bespoken, of sins confessed, of judg- 
ment apprehended. They were lifted' on high for the 
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glory of God, in acknowledgment of the infinite great- 
ness and power and majesty of Him who once cam© 
down from heaven to save them that wore lost. Of the 
thousands of towers and spires that point to heaven 
throughout this Christian land, — throughout all Chris- 
tian lands, — each one betokens the aspirations of a 
believer in immortality ; each one may seem to embody 
to us the "Upward flight of a spirit, mounting ali'eady in 
imagination to the abodes of everlasting felicity. Again, 
I say, let us not too closely scan the extravagance and su- 
peretition which entered often into the builders' motives. 
"We see in them, at least, a manifest demonstration of the 
abounding apprehension of a future state, developed by 
the sense of personal responsibility to God. 

But lastly, this expectation of immortality led, and 
must always lead men, to a practical conviction of the 
equality of all mankind; He who built a church to God 
for the salvation of his own soul was convinced of the 
need of such a tjburch for the salvation of his brethren. 
All Christians, he believed, had the same interest in the 
prayers of the faithful, in the ministry of the priest, in the 
divine sacrifice commemorated within those holy pro- 
eincte. To build a church was to build up the souls of 
men, line upon line, precept upon precept, as stone upon 
stone. He accepted then from his heart the doctrine of 
Revelation, so repugnant to the heart of stone of the 
Heathen, that aU men are alike in the sight and dispen- 
sation of God ; that Christ died for all ; that ' His father 
is otir father,' and ' His mercy is over all his works ; ' 
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that ' in His house are many mansions ; ' tliat He ' of a 
truth IB no respecter of persons, "but in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of Him.' And so lie built Ms church, that within it 
there might lie no distinction of persons, hut that aU 
should have access to God in Christ, partalie of the same 
sacraments, share in the same grace, repose at last on the 
same bosom. 

To so obvious a truth, a doctrine so acknowledged, 
of the equality of aU men in the sight of God, we may 
feel almost ashamed to refer. But the course of these 
addresses has, I think, abundantly shown that such a 
doctrine was not easily accepted ; that nothing short of 
a divine revelation would have discovered, nothing but 
God's ever-present grace would have practically estab- 
lished it. By the Pagans it was tor ages repudiated, and 
worked its way among them at last slowly, partially, and 
most imperfectly. The natural Paganism of the human 
heart, ever ready to rise again within us, as baa appeared 
again and again in history, has long revolted and does 
still revolt against it. You need not go to books for it. 
Put aside the records of the past ; forget the old pliiloso- 
phers and the old politics, and the old mythologies of 
which I have BO much spoken. Ask of the men you 
see around you ; ask of some adept in physical science 
whom you may know as one who repudiates the teach- 
ing of the Gospel; ask of some moral philosopher, of 
some statesman, some cliief and leader among men — 
does he hope for a personal immortality for himself? 
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Tee — ^he will porhaps tell jou, with more or le^ humili- 
ty — I do think, he will say, that the feelings and aspira- 
tions within me, the gifts of which I am actually con- 
aeious here, the greater gifts which I imagine may be- 
come mine elsewhere, may suffice to assure me of another 
state of existence, a higher development in a wider 
sphere. And so, as we have seen, in their most hopeful 
moodj said the sages of antiquity. But ask him fur- 
ther : — And have you the same hope, the same augury, 
for the untutored child, the frivolous woman, the pauper 
in your village, the sweeper at yonr street-crossing ? — 
' Ko 1 ' — ho will answer, if he answers honestly. ' No !— 
No !— I can have no such hope, no such imagination for 
them ; their case, X feel, is very different from mine ; 
their life is not as my life; their spirit not as my spirit ; 
I know nothing about them; I can say nothmg about 
them ; I will not think about them, lest the deaperate- 
ness of theu- future — for desperate indeed it seems to me 
to be— should throw a shade of dubiousness on my own.' 
— So I am sure he would answer ; for such was the an- 
swer of the sages of old : and the modern sage is no wiser, 
has no more knowledge of his own than, they had. 

But ours is a different scheme ; a more consistent, a 
more logical, and, with all its difBculties, I believe, an 
easier scheme than theirs. God wills, we maintain, that 

ALL MEM" EVERTWHEEE SHOULD BE SAVED. He is ready 

to receive us all, as His childreri, heirs of God and joint 
heiis with Christ. And to this point ah our teaching 
tends. This doctrine we proclaim, we enforce, we urge 
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Upon mankind, as the last blessed end of the divine dis- 
pensation. This is the heart's coto of onr sermons ; this 
the idea of onr ministry and our services. To this the 
Church is a standing witness. She has borne and still 
bears her witness faithfully, with no respect of persons, 
as becomes the interpreter of Christ. We remember 
how, some years ago, this vast city was moved by the 
pomp of an illustrions funeral. The great captain of the 
age, tho great statesman of our generationj the foremost 
man, as we proudly said, of all the world, was to be laid 
under the lofty dome of the grandest of our Christian 
temples. St. Paul's Cathedral was to be thronged with 
the wisest and noblest of our countrymen. The streets 
were . to be choked with multitudes of every class and 
station. Far and near the people were to be swayed by 
one spasm of sympathetic devotion. G-od had taken to 
Himself the soul of one He hadeherished and honoured ; 
and the nation, full of hope and faith, was about to com- 
mit his body to the ground, to be raised a glorified body 
in the resurrection of the just. For myself — if you will 
pardon the reference — I was far away from a scene which 
I would wnHngly have witnessed, and borne testimony, 
among my fellowrChristiana, to the mercies and deliver- 
ances we have received through him — as on this very day, 
justfiftyjearsago! But a simple duty lay upon me. Iwas 
required to bury, in bis native village, the meanest, the 
most nameless of Christ's poor. And so, while here tho 
bells were tolling, and the cannon booming, and beneath 
the vaulted roof the mighty organ pealing, and among 
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all and through all the muriniir of human agitation re- 
sounding, we received our meagre pageant, — a pauper's 
shell borne by four paupers from the workhouse,— and 
l>estowod, in our homely phrase, a homhle brother in a 
lonely churchyard beside a moas-grown porch. At the 
same moment the same service was performed on tlie one 
spot and on the other ; the same hymn was uttered ; the 
same Scripture read ; the same prayers of faith and 
thankfulnees recited ; the same token given of a sure 
and certain liope of the Eesurrection to Eternal Life, 
wben the sand was sprinkled upon either coffin, and 
earth consigned to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 
Both here and there wo prayed with humble devotion 
for the accomplishment of the number of the elect, 
the hastening of God's kingdom, the perfect consumma- 
tion, both in body and soul, of All that have departed 
in the true faith of His holy name. And so the Hero 
and the Tauper wore presented together by tlie Church, 
to their Eedeemer. Por sucli is oxxr belief in Christ 
Jesus. 
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But tohen tTieful-rma of time was come, God sent forth Rk Son, 

In bringing these Jectuvea to a conclusion, I may be 
allowed to remind you of the chief points which I have 
sought to establish in them. 

My object was in tho first place to point out the 
essential difference between the Pagan and the Christian 
view of religion, that is, of man's relation to God. We 
marked the narrowness of the view, so common among 
the societies of the ancient world, which conluied the 
range of divine Providence to the objects of this life, 
disregarding the future life altogether ; together with the 
results which flowed directly from it, the national preju- 
dices and national enmities which it fostered. But the 
course of thought and self-inq^uiry, even among the 
Pagans, began, as we saw, in time to modify this view, to 
unsettle the grounds of this conviction, and open the 
heart to wider and more liberal conceptions of the dignity 
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"both of God and of man. Then came forth the Gospel 
of Christ, and offered still wider prospects, established on 
surer eanetions, illustrated by the lives and preaching of 
men divinely gifted. The personal eovcnaiit of man with 
God, the future hfe, with tho equal share of all men in 
its promises and its threatenings, through an act of re- 
demption common to all : — such were the truths unfolded 
for mankind's acceptance. The tide of opinion gathered 
in their favour; but it advanced slowly, retarded by 
fierce passions and selfish interests. !N'evertheless, God 
waa with it, and it prevailed, to the amazement of the 
believers hardly less than of the unbelievers. The Pagan 
cults were overthrown, the Pagan schools were converted 
and transformed. The Church of Christ triumphed and 
became the Church, the acknowledged teacher and spirit- 
ual mistress of the civilized world. Long engaged en- 
tirely in this mortal struggle, combating error, dispelling 
ignorance, subduing prejudice, she had had little oppor- 
tunity thus far of settling for her disciples tho exact 
grounds of her own testimony, the precise limits of her 
own creed. The age of councils and symbols followed ; 
the age of doctors and interpreters. Athanasius and Au- 
gustine, with their learned and laborious fellow-workers, 
crowned the work of the early Pathers, But the materi- 
als with which the Church now. worked were themselves, 
as we remarked, earthly and con-upt : society waa de- 
crepit ; mankind had fallen into old age ; the seed of the 
ancient civilization was worn out, and ceased to produce 
its frait ; the vices of Paganism again spread abroad like 
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■weeds, and overran the divine Tinejard, Tlie evil spirit 
of nnbelief, of idolatry, of selflsliness and impnrity, if it 
had been once expelled from the heart, seemed again to 
have returned, even with other spirits worse than itself, 
—■worse, as the corruption of the best is ever ■worst, — 
with the spirits of religious pride, of fanaticism and hy- 
pocrisy. Then God appointed a fearful trial of His 
Church in the assault of tlie Iforthem barbarians ; in a 
storm of savage passions, brutal ignorance, and dark su- 
perstitions. She trembled, she despaired, at last she 
prayed, she hoped, she rose again in faith and spiritual 
strength ; — sho awed her assailante ; she converted them ; 
she made them her own children by adoption. She 
spate to them with the authority she had received of 
God ; pi-oclaimed to them her rai^ion as the spouse of 
Christ, the beloved and trusted of her Lord, and claimed 
their obedience to herself for His sake. She was instinct 
■with the Hope with which He had imbued her, she 
proved faithful to her minion, and received her rewai'd. 
And then she set herself to cherish those graces of char- 
acter in her new disciples which were fittest to lead them 
to her te^hing, and to which her teaching most directly 
appealed. Medieval faith approved itself in its most 
striking and characteristic features the express contra- 
diction of Pagan natiu^iam. It established the convic- 
tion of Man's personal relation to God, of a future state 
and a future retribution, of the ecLuality of all men in the 
sight of Him ■who ia Himself infinite above all. In as- 
serting and grounding these principles of faith, more 
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clearly, more generally, more eiidxiringly than ever 
before, the Church of the Northern nations, the Church 
of the middle ages, the Church of spiritual Eome, finally 
triumphed. The world waa now converted indeed ; the 
Empire, and the world beyond tlie Empire, issued on its 
career of Christian development, to be subjected in after 
times to otlier trials, and but too certainly to other cor- 
ruptions. But Paganism— including both the mytholo- 
gies and the philosophies of tlie classical world — as a 
spiritual creed was now finally abohshed, through the 
special fitneas of the !Northern nations for imbibing the 
great principles of Christian Theology. 

Man's personal aeeoTmtabihty to God, — the future 
life and judgment, — the covenant of God in Christ -with 
all mankind : these three cardinal truths have been es- 
tablished by the teaching of the Gospel in. the hearts of 
the nations from whom we are descended, whom God 
called out of the deserts to receive the inheritance of 
His favour, which the ancients had disparaged and de- 
based. 

Such are the pointa to which your attention has been 
hitherto dhected. Thei'e remains, aa it seems to me, one 
further pouit to he considered, on which I shall this day 
address yon ; What pledge and security can we find in 
the character of these same latest converts for retaining 
permanently the impression they have thus through 
gi'ace received ? What spirit of life abides in them, to 
maintain the light which has been once shed abroad in 
their hearts ? 
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Such a pledge and such a spirit I discover in the 
considerations to which the text is calculated to lead 

' When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman.' 

The Scripttires of the Old Testament opened with the 
divine reci^nition of the importance of the woman in 
the economy of God's spiritual dispensations. In the 
development of our spiritual life, in our training for a 
spiritual future, her share is at least as great as that of 
the man. Iler part in the Tall, in, the sin, in the dis- 
obedience against God, in the denial of His Providence 
and Judgment, have been as great at least as that of the 
man. She stands in God's first revelation of His love 
and justice, on the same line with man her partner. She 
was placed in the same state of favour, and falls under 
the same condemnation.- — 'Again, God's second dispen- 
sation opens with the recognition of the importance of 
the woman. She is chosen to he the instrument of bless- 
ing. She receives the honour, which is above all hon- 
ours, of becoming the channel of divine grace, as eh e had 
before drawn down divine retribution. Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, takes the form of man to teach and preach 
and sufter, as was required of Him ; but He takes that 
form through the woman ; and thus for ever seals with 
the most glorious and irrefragable sanction, the equality 
of the woman with the man in God's spiritual economy. 
Henceforth all we have said of the common claims of 
man one with another, — of the mercies of God — the de- 
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erees of God, the providences of God. being extended 
equally to all men, rich and poor, bond and free, Greek 
and barbarian,— all that the Gospel proclaimed, and the 
temples and the schools denied or bo grudgingly ad- 
mitted, — mnet bo carried out to their full extent, and ap- 
plied to the woman, also. Eeason and logic require it. 
Do not our own hearts respond to the appeal, and accept 
it ? Do we make any difficulty in acknowledging the 
equality of the woman with the man in the sight of the 
universal Father ? of the Creator, the Redeemer, and the 
Sauctiiier ? Is not such a doctrine generally nnderstood 
among us as a thing of conrse ? Who dreams of ques- 
tioning it ? Do we not rather scorn and reprove the pi'e- 
tended revelations of heathenism, which have 60 com- 
monly denied or disregarded this essential equality, and 
robbed woman of her crown of spiritual glory ! 

But if this be the case, let us ask ourselves, to what 
do we owe this conviction in which we are so well 
agreed ? Do not leap to the conclusion that, because it 
seems so reasonable, &o natural to ns, it is realty natural, 
and grows up spontaneously in the human heart, !No ; 
we require to be led to it, to have it confirmed and sealed 
to us by divine teaching; we have drawn it from a 
source of divine inspiration, we have niaintained it by 
the study of the divine "Word. It seeks to make a lodg- 
ment in tlie heart that has been prepared and opened 
for it. It is a seed wliieh will hardly ripen wherever it 
is casually dropped ; the soil must be dug for it, and the 
germ be tended and watered. And then, with God's 
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bleBsing, it will spring up and flourish, and become the 
joy and life of the garden, and inaintain its scent and 
heanty in everlasting freslmesa. 

"Upon the spiritual state of the woman, snch as she 
was regarded under the highest Pagan culture, I need 
not enlarge. She was degraded in her social position be- 
cause she was deemed unworthy of moral consideration ; 
and her moral consideration, again, fell lower and lower, 
precisely because her social position was so degraded. 
This is notoriously tbe judgment of history upon the sub- 
ject. Moat painful would it be, m.os,t revolting, to enter 
into the proofs of it, Eut this we may remark in pass- 
ing, that, if we can trace, as I have already allowed, 
some slight advance of man's moral consideration under 
the later Paganism, there is no such advance perceptible 
in the moral consideration of woman. This field of hu- 
man culture still remains, I think, wholly barren. And 
accordingly the woman seems to become morally worse, 
more frivolous, more degraded. The highest results of 
Pagan teaching have left one-half of human kind untend- 
ed, unexalted, unadorned. The elevation of women un- 
der the Gospel was undoubtedly a new revelation to the 
Greeks and Komans. 

But nothing, assuredly, is more mai-ked and signal 
than this elevation, this moral advance, of woman under 
the Christiau covenant. Tbe Saviour of man is Himself 
born of woman. His virgin mother is pronounced 
blessed. She is deemed worthy of a special revelation. 
She is visited by an angel. She receives a message from 
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God, Mary ia a aeeond Eve ; more highly favoured, and 
proved by her faith more -worthy of favour. And from 
the firat the sex receives a share of her favour. The in- 
spiration of faith shed abroad in her soul is transfused 
into her companions,— the companions of her Son also, — 
the faithful women who are ever found moat attentive in 
listening to Him, most patient in suffering with Him, 
most constant in heKeving Him, most ardent in expect- 
ing His return. The apostles, once and again, waver, 
dispute with.one another, flee from Him and deny Him ; 
but the women never. The women are always faithful, 
always loving. The men argue with Him and misdoubt 
Him ; the women anoint His head with ointment, and 
■wash His feet with their tears. It was not to the women 
that He said, ' Conld ye not watch -with me one hour? ' 
—-not to the women that He thought it fitting to exclaim, 
' "Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation 1 ' 
ThosG holy women, who are set as patterns and teachers 
to their sex, received from Him no rebuhe, evinced, as 
far aa has been shown to us, no spiritual weakness. 

And firmly on the Christian conscience has ever been 
impressed the example of their piety. It has scaled the 
claim of woman to equal consideration before God, and 
therefore to common consideration with man. A new 
cardinal truth, at which no believer has ever cavilled, 
has sunk deep into the human soul. By the spectacle 
and the study of the love and faith, the patience under 
tribulation, the constancy in good works of the llaries 
and Martha and Dorcas in Scripture, of Monica and 
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PauUa and so many others, whose names are treasured 
in the archives of the Church, the views of mankind 
upon the relations of man to woman have undergone a 
silent hut complete revolution ; and, I might add, a new 
bias has been given to the history of mankind. 

The part which Christian women bore in the first 
diflusion of Christ's truth is familiar to all our minds 
from tlie records of the Gospels, the Acta, and the Epis- 
tles. Every hook of the New Testament plainly attests 
it. The place of the holy women who believed is fully 
recognized throughout Scripture; but it is not brought 
prominently forward; and on that account perhaps- it 
makes the deeper impression upon us. The women of 
the New Testament take their proper position naturally, 
without pr^umptiouj without reserve. The mother of 
Jesus is the type and pattern of them all, — the type of 
true female piety, loving, trusting, accepting, realizing. 
She receives her faith, but she makes it her own in re- 
ceiving it. The regard of our Lord Himself for the ele- 
ment of woman's faith in His little Church is sufficiently 
marked. His preachers acknowledge it with gratitude, 
and tender kindly greetings to the female members of 
their churches. St. Peter, St. Pant, and St. James ac- 
quaint them with their functions, and lay down rules 
for their behaviour. St. John addresses an Epistle to a 
female convert, and opens to the preacher a new prov- 
ince of spiritual direction. 

This, it may be said, is remarkable oidy from the con- 
trast it presents to the position of the woman at the 
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same time among the heathen. Proceed in the history 
of the Church of Christ, and the contrast will become 
more striking still. Scholars know how email was the 
part of women in the formation and maintenance of 
moral or religious opinion among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and that part was almost wholly evil. Judaism, 
Tinder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, boding of things 
to come, had taken undoubtedly a higher and worthier 
measure of tlieir spiritual capacity, and trained them for 
their inheritance in Christ. The holy women of the 
T^Qw Testament are the disciples and children of the 
holy women of the Old. But we soon discover an ad- 
vance in their type of holiness. The character and ob- 
ject of spiritual insight has advanced in women as well 
as in men. Their feelings are intensified ; their piety, 
obedience, resignation, more mai'ked ; their hopes and 
aspirations more definite ; their devotion more absorbing ; 
their self-sacrifice more complete. Thoy aro received 
into doser communion with man, their fellow-worker, 
and with God, the author and finisher of tlieir faith. 
They have a definite place in the Church of Christ, a 
purpose, a mission. They are become necessary to re- 
ligion: without woman's hand and heart, the ministry 
of the Gospel, we feel, would itself be maimed, God 
looks upon them, as it seems to us, with tenderer love, 
and prepares choicer blessings for them. Man at least, 
as we see, has begun to think more highly of them ; for 
to their memory he consecrates more solemn and con- 
vincing testimonies; In the early records of the Church 
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we read, from page to page, of tlie solid work done for 
her by women. They iDecouie the (iompanions of the 
apostle and the preacher ; the stay and comfort of the op- 
pressed and the persecuted ; the sisters, the wives, the 
mothers of the Saints, on whom the glory of sanctity is 
visibly reflected. They receive the last words of the dy- 
ing martyr, and treasure np the memory of hi& rapture, till 
they are called themselves to martyrdom, and respond 
triumphantly to the summons. We feel, now first, that 
their souls are instinct with the same life as ours ; their 
r^ponsibility akin to ours ; their future in nowise differ- 
ent. "Whatever he our claims, as men, on Christ's cov- 
enant, our mothers and daughters have just the same, 
and no other. They have loved as much, they have 
hoped as much, they have beheved as much : nay, more. 
What mansion ia heaven can be closed against the sisters 
of the disciples, who suffered fire and steel in the Pagan 
persecution ? Will God veil His love and glory from the 
spirit of the sainted mother, who by prayers and agonies 
of supplications constrained Him to convert to His faith 
her erring son Augustine? The labourer is worthy of 
her hire, TertulKan, Cyprian, Origeu, Augustine, the 
great doctors of the early Church, all folly recognize the 
spiritual equality of the woman with the man ; all tend 
to exalt her to a spiritual dignity to which Grreek or Ko- 
man, matron or virgin, dared not, dreamed not, to aspire. 
A new era has dawned for her. One-half of human 
kind has been almost silently advanced to a pai-ticipation 
in the dearest gifts of God, to present grace and future 
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glory. This ia surely the revelation of New HeaTens 
and of a New Earth 1 

Of New Heavena 1 for it is the revelation of God in 
heaven accepting for Christ's merits the love, and faith, 
and humble devotion of her who believes in Him whom 
she has not seen, accepts from the heart the truth even 
before it speaks to her understanding, serves Him in 
prayer whom she may not serve by preaching. — Of ITew 
Heavens 1 because it is the revelation of a future place 
and occupation for her who has been most full of her 
Lord's business upon earth, — most constant in good 
works, and most abundant in good thoughts ;— of a ble^- 
ed place of reunion for tliose who hare served God in 
holy union here, the man and the woman, whose whole 
strength in their spiritual service has lain in their mutual 
support and eoniidence; whose faith and service would 
have been a mockery indeed, if death and the grave 
could finally separate them, and consign the one to 
life eternal, the other to nothingness. — Of a K'ew Earth ! 
for it is the revelation of a state of equal hopes and 
mutual aspirations in this life ; the woman being made 
the real helpmate and the partner of the man ; the 
strengthener of his faith, the sanctifier of his pleasures. — 
Of a New Earth ! for it is the revelation of Jesus Christ 
his Saviour, looking down upon him with Divine love 
and mercy, and bidding him press the loved one to his 
heart, as one who may he surely his for ever, not as a 
fleeting gift of this world only ; not as a loan, but a 
possession. Then see how this revelation has been ac- 
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cepted and acknowledged. See tlie eilent revolution it 
has efleeted ; mark the traces of that simple creed of 
woman's place in Eedemption, Prom the recognition 
of the solemn announcement of our text, ' God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman,' has flowed the estahlisb- 
ment in Christendom of woman's social position, as the 
mother of Christian souls, the nurse, the guardian, the 
instructress of their tender conscience. Woman has 
hecome the spiritual mother of the children of the 
Church. To her we intrust the training of their hearts 
and spirits. We beheve that God first reveals Him- 
self to our httle ones through their mothers. 'From 
the mother's lovo they first learn to love Him ; from 
the mother's truth they first learn to believe in Him ; 
from the mother's prayers they first learn to worship 
Him. 

But to this position woman has been advanced 
mainly by the religious instinct of Northern Christianity. 
You have read, I doubt not, of old, how among the 
ancient German races their women were held in esteem 
and honour, such as shamed the corrupt and morbid 
civilization of the Eornans. The woman was the asso- 
ciate of the man in all his gravest coneems. He guarded 
her purity, he detended her honour ; in return she 
cherished his manly virtues, soothed his cares, attended 
liim to the verge of the battle-field, received him re- 
turning from it, unloosed Ms armour, and staunched his 
wounds. But neither did he enter into q^uarrel with his 
adversary till first he had taken counsel of lior, had de- 
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ferred to her judgment, and inquired of the divine instinct 
which he beliered to reside in. her, to which he aeeribed 
a myateriouB sympathy with 'the future. She was hie 
mistress, his priestess, his prophetess. She was the foun- 
tain of his religions life and spirit. She was the angel or 
messenger of God to hina. Of the origin of this romantic 
sentiment, which flowered in medieval chivalry, and im- 
parted a colour to medieval religion, tliere is, I suppose, 
no account to be given : that it should have lodged itself 
among tribes so fierce and rude, man-hunters and man- 
slayers as they were, must he a riddle to us as it was to 
those who first remarked it. But it was plainly connect- 
ed with the teeliags we have already discovered among 
them, which led them so promptly to Christianity ; — to 
their deep consciousness of the divine and spiritual ; to 
their sense of responsibility to God, of judgment and of 
a f atnre life. It was a strong religious instinct which 
courted the mysteries of the unseen, and sought eam^t- 
ly for the means of communion with it. And if it 
led so directly to the acceptance of the Gospel teach- 
ing, we shall not err in ascribing it to a special proYi- 
dence, shaping its means in silence to its far-off pur- 



This revelation of woman's part in the divine econo- 
my,— plainly written in the Gospel,— preached by the 
early Church, but sealed more definitely by its full ac- 
ceptance in later ages, — ^bas become the surest earthly 
pledge of the permanence of the Christian faith among 
' Notes and lUuatrutiaus (0). 
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US. It has interested in roKgion the second half of God's 
humau creation ; the half which under no other dispen- 
sation was admitted to equal hopes and interests with 
man. It fills the courts of the Lord's service with 
another and a greater multitudcj with worehlppera more 
willing, more devout, more sensitive as well as more 
numerous. It does more, much more than this. It at- 
taches to the teaching and preaching of the Paith the 
sex to which, limit as we may its public ministrations, 
the private domestic training of every generation must 
ever be mainly confided. More than this, again ; Chris- 
tianity is a moral ti'aining, it is a faith shown forth in 
practice ; and it is from the purity and usefulness of 
women that we all learn the first principles of moral 
duty, by which our faith is to be hereafter approved. 
The divorce of mothers from the moral training of their 
children was an inherent weakness of Paganism, which 
made it fall and collapse in the presence of the Chris- 
tians,— of men brought up themselves by holy women in 
the fear and nurture of the Lord. It would seem, then, 
that the admission of woman to a full participation in the 
rights and duties of rehgion becomes a pledge of the 
future maintenance and transmission of its truths. God 
has not disdained, we may say, to gain Ilimself human 
support. The love and mercy of the Revealer secure 
the triumph of His Eevelation. Woman has the will — 
and has she not the power ? — to keep this sacred deposit 
for over. It is her charter, her title, her security. It is 
her pride in this life, as it is her consolation in respect 
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of another. She will not abandon it herself; no man 
shall take it from her. If she lose it, where shall ehe 
look for an equal consideration elsewhere ? How long 
will the unbelieving man share with the woman his 
spiritual aspirations, whatever they may be? Con- 
strained hy God's revealed word, he makes her the. 
partner of his hopes, and rejoices in the constraint : but 
of this she may be very sure ; — we see tokens of it every- 
where beyond the pale of Christian belief; — that if man 
denies Christianity he will straightway deny the spiritual 
claims of womaji. Tor so lie did in antiquity : bo do 
perhaps all existing heathenisms : so tlireaten to do all 
modern unbelief and scepticism. 

The man then and the woman have the same interest 
in the Gospel ; they have moreover the same stake in 
maintaining the belief in it. To the woman its denial 
would be at once a fall from the consideration she now 
holds among us, in virtue of Christ's descent from the 
Virgin Mother, as heir of an equal future with ourselves. 
She would descend again to be a mere plaything of 
the man, the ti-ansient companion of bis leisure here, to 
be held loosely as the chance gift of a capricious fortune : 
or, to adopt the figure of an old heathen poet, she would 
be but the sauce or side-dish of nature's great repast. To 
the man the loss would be aa great, perhaps greater even 
than this. It would destroy the very charm of this life, 
■ — a partnership in real joys, real cai'es, real hopes and 
interests. It would damp his glowing prospects of a 
common future with the object of his love ; it wotild tm- 
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settle his belief even in tde common future of men ; and . 
again steep him in the perplexities of the heathen regard- 
ing a futiu'e personal to himself. It would shake the 
very foundations of religion,— rdislocate the bands of mor- 
al duty, which are now straitened by our early training 
under spiritual and believing women. To root out 
Christianity among ua, and thereby destroy the spiritual 
hopes and interests of women, would be to abolish oar 
surest pledges for holiness and righteousness upon earth. 
For the woman, as our earliest teacher and trainer, is the 
binding element of moral and rehgious life among us. 
The systems of the philosophers, as was said of one of 
the cleverest and most eloijuent among them, are merely 
sand without lime. 

But before we part, one word of ^ warning. "Wbile 
the promises to the two sexes are equal, their hopes iden- 
tical, each has its own part to play in the advancement 
of the Truth which is so vital to it. Each is a help meet 
for the other : each has its proper sphere of action, its own 
responsibility, in harmony one with the other. ' Neither 
is the man without the woman, neither the woman with- 
out the man, in the Lord.' ' The woman la impulsive 
and imaginative in her belief: the man inquires and 
seeks to understand. When these two elements are duly- 
mingled and attempered, belief is sound and religion is 
eanetified : when they are confused; God's work in the 
heart is blurred by superstition on the one side and aeep- 
ticism on the other. 
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We may trace, I think, mucli of tlio corruption of the 
Church in the fifth century, of which we have been 
speaking, to the disturbance of this equilibrium by the 
impetuous zeal, the passionate fanaticism, of the women. 
It was soothing, no doubt, to the vanity of the great 
doctors of the Church, — great as they surely were, — to 
be thronged by these sensitive and enthusiastic disciples ; 
to become their chosen pastors, their confessora, the guar- 
dians of their faith and hopes ; to be courted by them 
for their learning, caressed for their eloq^uence; to be 
urged to correspond with them on religious topics, ap- 
pealed to in doubts, relied on in perplexitira, surrounded 
in their ardent imaginations with a halo of supernatural 
graces. All this we discover already in the Church of 
the Nicene period, in the Church of Chryeostom, Augus- 
tine, and Jerome, It was then, as it has been often since, 
the bane of Bound and sober religion. The letters of St. 
Jerome to his disciples Paulla and Fabiola, repeat the 
familiar story of the spiritual influence of man's strength 
upon the weakness of woman, and again of the reaction 
of woman's sensibility on the harder fibre of man's un- 
derstanding. Wo may be sure that wherever man leaves 
the use of reason and argument, which are his proper 
province, in the work of the Gospel, and seeks to direct 
and govern the weaker devotee throngli her feelings, her 
imagination, her impulses easily excited and inflamed, 
the perversion of his gifts wiH react again upon himsel:^ 
and upon the Church of which he is constituted the ora- 
cle. The superstitions -which stole over the feir face of 
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the early Chnrch were due, it would aeem, mainly to the 
fa&cinations of femalo piety thus exerted upon the men 
who themselves had flattered, fostered, and exaggerated 
it. And this perversion is ever from time to time re- 
peated. Such ia the movement we remark and deplore 
as rife at this day among ourselves, — the tendency of 
many among ub to pay t-onrt to the fauile piety of women, 
to play upon their weaknesses, to indulge and pamper 
their devotional impulses, to colour or distort the truth, 
Btni more, to alarm them with shadowd, tn amuse them 
with unrealities. Such is the career of the most restlras, 
the mtet notorious, the most successful, if tlie issue may 
Tdo called success, of the emissaries of Popery iu our hor- 
ders. It is the artifice of deceivers self-deceived, of 
tempters self-entangled ; of weak and womaiiish men, 
the dupes of their own flattery, the victims of their own 
Mvolous devices, the captives of their own spear and 
their own sword. We hear them boast of their Paullas 
and their Pabiolas ; of the converts they have made ; of 
the influeneo they have acquired ; of their hopes for the 
future, in thus gaining to their side the mothers of the 
coming generation, the women who shall mould the soft- 
ness of our children, who shall nourish the Church that 
is to he. But whatever their triumphs now, have they 
regarded tlie inevitahle consequence from day to day ; 
the perversion of their own faith, the ener\-ation of their 
underetanding ; how vain fancies and gross superstitions 
wiU thicken around them ; how their creed thus flung at 
the feet of sensitive and passionate women, will lose its 
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hold on the men wlio peraistently tliiuk and reason ? If, 
as I believe, the progress of false doctrine in the early 
Church, the invocation of saints, the worship of relics, 
veneration for mere shows and shadows of truth, exalta- 
tion of fanciful, eccentric, and pernieions practices ; — if 
all this which still embarrasses us, who cling to the con- 
tinnity of the faith, and the mission of the Church from 
the beginning, may be truly imputed to the bowing of 
strength to weakness, of reason to imagination of old ; — 
so do we not behold now, in our own day, at onr own 
door, the same evil principle at work, — the same moral 
law, the same Divine retribution, — in the recent eleva- 
tion to the place of accepted dogma of the most extrava- 
gant of human inventions, through the same fatal influ- 
ence of female superstition carrying away the very men 
who had flattered it and exulted in it? Their sin has 
found them out. They have been given over to believe 
a lie ; and, surely such a doom would not have been de- 
creed them, were they not themselves responsible for it. 
God, we read in the simple words of Scripture, sent Hia 
Son into the world, made of a woman. This is the char- 
ter of woman's redemption, that the man Christ was bom 
into the world of woman. This is the pledge of woman's 
equality with man, of the common ec[nalityof all human- 
kind in the sight of the Just One and the Holy One. 
And as such it has been accepted and cherished by man 
and by woman. It stands aa the test and token of a gen- 
uine revelation. It puts to shame mythologies and 
philosophies, and brands the civilization of old as a 
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mockery, a delusion, and a snare. It reaponded as we 
have seen, marvellously to the instincts of the Northern 
nations ; it speeded their eonvereion, it tempered, exalt- 
ed, and purified them when converted. It has, produced 
an army of saints and martyre ; it has leavened Christen- 
dom with a fraitful seed of holiness ; it has perpetuated 
the faith by the moutlis of maids and wives and mothers. 
It has been a golden thread running from age to age 
through the history of Christianity. And it seems- to 
hear within itself the very principle of perpetuity. We 
can hardly imagine that the hopes and aspirationa it en- 
genders in one-half of our kind, and justifies in the other, 
can ever he surrendered by either. 

But if this text, and others like it, simple, plain, and 
limited as they are, shall be expanded by a human pro- 
cess of so-called development— that is of fiction — and the 
] but humble mother of Jesus Christ be exagger- 

1 into a divinity ; if the masculine Church of the 
3 shall be moulded to the imaginations of female 
votaries ; if the men, to whom tlie power of preaching 
and teaching is given in it, shall surrender their preroga- 
tive of thought, and reasoning, and criticism, to gain 
themselves a false and hollow reputation, by working 
upon female impulses and fancies— and of this there is 
danger ebewhere than at Home ; — ^then the Church which 
builds on such foundation wiH lose as rapidly as it will 
gain ; if the women enter in at the one door, the men 
will go out at the other. 
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Note A. Page 47. 

It can hardly he necessary to enter into proofs or illustrations 
of the characteristic differeacea I have marked in the views and 
positions of the great leaders of Christian theology in the second 
and third century. The mutual hearing and reiation of the 
schools of Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, of Tertullian 
and Origen, are well known and appiwiated among the students 
of patristic literature. It is due, howoTei', to M. da PressensS to 
acknowledge that I have perhaps nowhere seen them so well com- 
pared or contrasted as in his HUtoire dea Troii Pr&miers Siddea, of 
■which I have made much use in putting my first two lectures into 

Note B. Page 64. 
That Arianism was a real and powerful ally of Paganism in 
the controversies of the fourth century has been fully recognized 
by theologians. The similar tendency of the Pelagian doctiine 
has been put in a striking light hy M. de PreesensG, while he ad- 
mits that the theory with which St. Augustine confronted it had 
its roots in Paganism also. See a lecture, or Seance histori^ue as 
he prefera to call it, published along with some otters, by varions 
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authors, in a little volume to wMch is giTon the title of Le Olmi- 
tinnisTiie au Quatnime SiSde (Qenfeve, 1858), p. 335 :— 

' Si nous cousid&'ona avant le cliriatiaJiisnie et en dehors du ju- 
dalsme qui I'a prepare, les religions e^ay^ea par I'liuiiianit^, nous 
reconnaltrons qu'elles se divisent en deux grandes cat^oriea ; les 
religions de I'Oiient et les religioaa do I'Occident. Aprfes avoir 
debute les luies et les autrea par un naturalisnie grossier, S la fois 
Toluptueuz et cruel, clles se sont sfiparSes et distinguSea profond6- 
ment dans leur dSveloppemcnt ultBrieiir. L'Orient a aupprimS 
reiSment hmnain dana le prohlbme religieus, tandis que I'Occi- 
dent, la Qihce aurtont, Fa relev6 outre mesure. Le contraste eutre 
le brahmauisme et I'hellfinisme est frappant. D'un cot6 HiumanitS 
est anSantie, fouMe an pied, prScipitfie dans I'ablme de la vie di- 
vine, aussi bien par Tascetisuie que par Testaae, La divinitS seule 
a une vie 3 elle ; tons 6tres particuliers qui sont sortis do son seia 
doivent se hater d'y rentrer et d'y disparaitre. D'un autre cStS, 
au contraire, c'est la divinitS qui s'6vanomt, I'hnmanitfi est raise 
surl'autel; elle est adorSe, encensSo; les artistes taiUent le mai^ 
bre pour reprfisenter son image, ies po&tes s'accordent lenr lyre 
pour la chanter. O'est elle qn'on adore sur !cs autels d'Olympe, 

et le Dieu supreme de la Grfece est nn hfiros divinisfi 

L'Orient a supprimfi I'homme ; I'Occident a supprimB Dieu ; il u'y 
a pas eu pSngtration dcs deux filaments. .... La grando 
originality du chriatianisme eat prficiaSment d'avoir rfitabli la rela- 
tion normale entre I'humanitG et la divinity. II est la religion de 
Vhomme-Bim, et la personne mgrne de son fondatenr est la solution 

effective du problSme reiigieuz Cetto pSnStration de 

l'616nicnt humain et de I'Slgment diyin qui nous frappe dans la 
personne du Christ, ne nous paratt pas moins admirable dans toute 
I'Sconomie de la doctrine chrfitienne. L'£vangile, qui est la re- 
ligion de I'homme-Dieu, est auaai la religion de la gi^ee et de la 
libertS. 11 les suppose sans cesse I'une et I'autre; il loa afBrme 
avec nne ggale autorite, .... Notre meilleui-e joie n'eat- 
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elle pas de sentir que I'Eyangile est d'accord avec la conscience et 
qii'ainsi notre adhfision a Tin caractSre moral qui la rend ISgitimo ! 
H conveaait que la religioo. de I'homme-Dieu prfisentat cette haiino- 
nio entre le coiur hiimain et sa doctrine. Malheureusement la di- 
vine BjnthSse rSalisfe par elle s'c3tbris6e; rexclusivisrae oriental 
et I'escluriviBme occidental out ropani. Je retrouye dans le pSla- 
gianisme et Vaugustiniame iin retour des deux gi'andes religions 

de I'anciea monde le pfilagianisme, c'est I'liellSaisme. 

. . , . d'nii autre cStS I'augustinismo, malgrfi tous ses graiids 
c8tSB et malgrfi son gvidentc superiority, n'a-t-il pas quelque pen 
Bubi I'ascendant de la thSosopliie orientale ? Auguafcin, n'a-t-il 
paa, sans le savoir, conaei'vS quelques souTenirs de ses aneiennea 
ciTeurs! La suppression, totale de la libei'tS n'eat^elle pas via 
anfentiasement de !'Sl@ment humain! Sa notion philoBOphique 
du mal noua paralt trea-poaitiTement orientale.' 

The contraat tere presented between tile great tendencies of 
thought in the East and "West ia interesting and impressive. But 
it ia well to bear in mind with Mr. Mozlej, in his very careful and 
thoughtful review of the Augustinian doctrine of predestination, 
that the same two tendencies do, for the most part, actually coex- 
ist in the minds of moat of us, whicli it ia the duty of every one 
to balance and harmonize. I would direct the reader's attention 
to the following passages : — 

Auffuatiiiian, Dociriiie of Predestination, i. p. 30 : — 
' The two ideaa of the Divine Power and Freewill are, in short, 
two great tendencies of thought, inherent in our minds, which 
contradict each other, and can never be united or brought to a. 
common goal; and which, therefore, inasmuch as the essential 
condition of absolute truth is consistency with other truth, can 
never, in the present state of our faculties, become abaolute trutha, 
but must remain for ever contradictory tendencies of thought, 
going on side by aide till they are loat aight of and disappear in 
the haae of om' conceptions, like two parallel straight lines which 
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go on to infinity witliout meeting. While they are sufficientlj 
clear, then, for all purposes of practical religion (for ive cannot 
doubt that they are truths so far aa and in that mode in which we 
apprehend them), these are trntha upon which we cannot raise 
definite and absolute systems. All that we build upon either of 
them must partake of tho imperfect nature of the premiss which 
supports it, and bo held under a reserve of consistency with a 
counter conclusion from the opposite truth.' 

ii. p. 48. ' The sense or feeling, then, of Predestination is, aa 
3ias been shown, both sanctioned and encoitraged in the New Tes- 
tament. But while this is plain, it is also obyious that thia ia only 
one side of the language of the Kew Testament. There is another, 
according to which all Christians, whatever be their holiness, are 
represented and addressed as imcertain, and feeling themselves 
imcertain, of final salvation. They are exhorted to " worli out 
tiieir own salvation with fear and trembling ; " to " give diligence 
to maJte their calling and election sure ; " and St. Paid himself, 
the gi-eat preacher of predestination, who, if any, had the right 
to feel himself ordained to eternal life, and who said that there 
"was laid up for him a crown of righteousness," aJso tells us of 
his careful self-discipline, "lest that by any means when he had 
preached to others he himself should be a cast-away." Indeed, 
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before the reason can overtake it. Were any of those remarkable 
men who have had it asked about this feeling of theirs, they 
would confess it was in them no absolute perception, but an im- 
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presaion ■which was consistent witii a counter feeling of doubt, and 
was accompanied, by this latent and suppressed opposite in their case. 

' Whether regarded, then, as a doctrine or a feeling, predesti- 
nation is not in Scripture an absolute but an indefinite truth. 
Scripture lias, as a whole, no consistent scheme, and makes no 
positive assertion; it only declares, and bids its readers aeknowl- 
ei3ge, a mystery on this subject. It sets 'forth alite the Divine 
power and man's freewill, and teaches, in that way in which alone 
it can be taught, the whole, and not a part alone, of truth,' 

iii. p. 155. ' The characteristic of St. Augustine's doctiine [of 
Predestination], compared with the scriptural one, is, that it is a 
definite and ateolute doctiine. Scriptm'e, as a whole, as has been 
said, only informs us of a mystery on the subject; that is to say, 
while it informs us that there is a truth on the suliject, it makes 
no consistent statement of it, but asseils contrajy truths, counter- 
balancing those passages which conrey the predestinarian doctrine 
by passages as plain the other way ; bnt St. Augustine makes pre- 
deslinarian statements and does not balance them by contrary 
ones, — rather lie endeavours to explain away those contrary state- 
ments of Scripture. Thus he evades the natural force of the test 
that " God would have all men to be saved," by supposing that it 
only means that no man is saved except through the will of Qod, 
or that "all" means not all men, bnt some out of all classes and 
ranks of men 

' St. Augustine then takes that further step which Scripture 
avoids taking, and asserts a determinate doctrine of predestina- 
tion But there is no reason why Scripture should not 

designedly limit itself, and stop short of expressing definite truths ; 
though whether it does so or not is a (xuestion of fact .... 
If Eevelation as a whole does not speak explicitly, Kevelation did 
not intend to do so ; and to impose a definite truth upon it when 
it designedly stops short of one, is as real an error of interpretation 
as to deny a -truth which it expresses.' 
12 
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ir. p, 320. 'Upon this abstract idea of the Divine Powei'as an 
unlimited Powei', rose up the AugQBtiaian doctrine of Predestina- 
tion and Grace ; while iipon the abstract idea of Freewill, as an 
unlimited faculty, rose np tho Pelagian tboory. Had men per- 
ceived, indeed, more clearly and really tlian they have done, their 
ignorance as human creatures, and the relation in which the human 
reason stands to the great truths involved in this ciuestion, tbey 
migbt lave saved themselves the trouble of tMa controversy. 
They would have felt that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely one way or the other ; that it lies between two great 
contradictory truths, neither of which can bo set aside or made to 
give way to the other ; two opposing tendencies of thought, 
inherent in the human mind, which, go on side by side, and are 
able to be held and luaintajned together although thus opposite 
to each other, because they are only incipient and not final and 
complete truths,— the great truths, I mean, of the Bivine Power 
onfheoneside, and man's freewill, or his originality as anient, on 
the other. And this is, in fact, the mode in which this ciiiestion 
is settled by the practical common sense of mankind. . . . 

' The Pelagian and Aiigustinian systems are thus both in fault, 
as arising upon narrow, partial, and exclusive bases. But while 
both systems are at fault, they are at fault in very different degrees 
and manners ; and while the Augustjuian is only guilty of escess 
in carrying out certain religious ideas, the .Pelagian offends against 
tho VC17 first principles of religion, and places itself outside of the 
great religious ideas and instincts of the human ra«e. . . . 

' The predestinarian passes over the incomplete perception we 
have of our originality as ^agents, because his mind is preoccupied 
with a rival truth. But this cannot in itself be called an offence 
against piety ; rather it is occasioned by a well-intended though 
excessive regai-d to a great maxim of piety. He is unreasonably 
jealous for the Divine attribute, and afraid that any original 
power assigned to man will endanger tho Divine. Ho thus allows 
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the will of man no original part in good action; ho throws all 
goodness back upon the Deity, as the sole Source aJid Creator of 
it, forming and feshioning the humau sovi as the potter moulds 
the clay. It may be said, indeed, that his doctrine, in attribnting 
injustice to the Deity, is inconsistent with piety ; but he does not 
attribute injustice to the Deity, bnt only a, mode of acting whicli, 
as conceived and understood by us, is ujyust, or wliich we cannot 
explain in consistency with justice. 

' Pelagianism, on the other hand, offends against the first prin- 
ciples of piety, and opposes the great religious instincts and ideas 
of mankind The doctrme of the Fall the docfnne 

of Grace the dootnne ot the Atonement are founded on the 
insUncts of mank nd These aio religious feelings and 

instmcts helongmg to human natnri. and which cin never be 
eradicate! bo long as that niture rem'ims itself The Pelagian, 
then in rgect 0^ these doctmes oppose 1 himself tp ficts h© 
separated himself from that whole actuil 1 odv ot sentimont 
instinct and feeling which constitutes the rehfioua life of man 
kmd and placed himselt outride hum'innitun. The 

Pel^ian then or to take the stionger instince the '^ooinian 
may appeal to thi, Bimplicity and plainness of hia sjBtcm— -that it 
contains no obscure and mcomplete, no discordant and inecon- 
cilable ideas ; hut if he does, he boasts of a religion which is self- 
convicted of falsehood and delusion, and is pTOved, on its own 
showing, to bo a dream. .... 

' In this state of the case the Church has made a wise and just 
distinction in its treatment of the respective errors of the Pelt^an 
and the Predestinaiian ; and while it has cast Pela^anism out of 
its communion, as a system fundamentally opposed to Christian 
belief, it has tolerated Predestmarianism, regarding it as a system 
which only carries some religious ideas fo an excess, and does not 
eiT in- principle, or ofl'end against piefy and morals.' 
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JfoTB C. Page 65. 
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' n serait carieus,' observes M. IMmiisat {Aiilard, ii, 501), as 
quoted by M. Nourrisson {La PAUosoplm de S. Augmtin, u. 380J, 
' de chercher poiii-q^iioi toutea lea sectea, y compiis la stolcienne, 
qui n'ont pas et6 franch^ sur la queation de la libertfi, et qui, par 
B, aemblaient affaiblir la condition easentielle de toute morale, ont 
tendu cepeudaat au rigoriame, tandis que I'opiniou contrairo a 
quelquefoia veraS dans le relfichement. 

' La solution de ce problfeme,' continues M. NoTirrisaon, ' qui ae 
prSsente naturellement it I'eaprit quand on examine les doctmies 
de saint Augustiu, a St6, ce semble, indiquSe en. quelques mots par 
Monfesquieii. 

'"LoKque la religion etablit le dogme do la nficeasitS dea 
actions humaines," Ecrit Montesquieu, " lea peinea dea loia doiveat 
Stre plus sSvtoea et la police plus vigilante, pour que les hommea, 
qpi sajis cela a'abandonneraient ii eux-m8mes, soient dSterminfis par 
cea mofifi ; mais si la religion 6tablit la dogme de la liberty, c'est 
autre chose." (Msprit des LoU^ liv. ssiv. ch. 14.) En effet, aup- 
primcz ou affaiblissez le libro arbitre, et il faut aux hommes line 
disciphne approchante dea lois qui rSgissent les corps. Toufe !a 
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morale se r&luit aloi'3 it un Stroit systfeme de raes 
Car I'Bnergie humaine ne Be manifete plus que comme une puis- 
sance brute qii'il est nfice^aire de contenii' on de diiiger. De 1ft, 
en grando partie, le rigorisme du calvinisme et du jans&name 
lesquels, on n'en aaiaiait douter, precedent, par certains cStfs, de 
la doetiine augnstmienue de la grSce. 

' Mais Angnstin ne a'est pas toujoura ASM du librc arbitre 
jusqu'it le meconnaitrc Les yens d'abord flsfis sur la nature 
hiimaine, CclairG par la rMexidn ayant d'Stre entrainG pal la 
poMmique, il a, constate avcc une lemarqnable sftretG de sens que ia 
plupart dee pbUoaophean'ont on'6cn morale qne parce qu'ilsn'ont 
conpu de la nature kumaine qn'ime incomplete id6e. Ainsi, que 
tons les hommes dfisirent d'Stre heureux, que tous aapitent it un 
hien qni renferme tous les biens, c'est ce qiii apparalt avec une 
evidence irresistible. Ni les Spicnriens, ni les stoidens, m les 
sages, ni le vulgaire n'ont i&oBsi nSanmoins S determiner la nature 
du souTerain bicn, faute d'ayoir entendu qu'il y a pour I'Lomme 
dea biens inSgaux ; de grands biens, de petits biens et des biens 
moyens, qn'il est nScessaire de Bubordonnei' entre eus. Or, I'Sme 
est le bien du corps, et I'ame qui n'est pas son Men S elle-mSme, a 
son bien en Dieu, Effectivement, vouloir Gtro heureux, c'est aimer 
I'etrc i c'est I'aimer dans sa plenitude ; c'est aimer la paix, et ceiix- 
lit mSme qui se donneat la mort afln de so soustraire aux tribula- 
tions de la yie, poursuiyent, non pas le nSant, mais la paix. 
Cependant I'etre et la paix sent uniquement en Dieu. AUlenrs 
qu'en Dieu, i! n'y a que manque, instability, yicissitude. Par 
consequent, en Dieu seul se recontre !c souyerain bicu de I'bomme. 
Connattre Dieu, yoilS la eagesse; I'aimei', voilS la yertu; le 
possfidcr, Toilft le bonheur. Et Angnstin cClfebre ayee toutes lea 
magnificences de son langage I'union de I'ftine it Dieu, demifere fln 
de ramo; laquelle n'cst pas absorption, mais acroissement, nomii- 
ture et transformation de vie par la ySiite par la beautS. 

'D'un autre c5te, jamais apparemment VevEque d'Hippone ne 
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s'est moiitrE plna Slocineut ScriTain, ni olMervateur pins sagace, que 
dana la peinture des passions ea gCnEral, mais surtont des passiona 
qui nous eioignent de Dieu, et qu'il dCBigne sons la dfinomination 
gfc^riqtie d.e concupiacence. Oar ea quels termes chastea et lirll- 
lanta ne parle-t-il point de la concupiscence de la chair ! A¥ec 
quelle finesse, mais avec quel accent de mSIancolique repentir n'a- 
t-il pas dfcrit les mille impresaions qui nous asMggent comme par 
lea porfes des sens, c'est-fi-dire lea tentations du go4t, de I'odorat 
de I'ou'fe, de la vue ? On encore, quel moraliste a semtS plus 
avant les vanitSs quo rccfele le d6air d'exp6rimeater et de connat- 
tre, les raffinements cachfis ct imperceptibles de I'orgneil ? H pent 
y avoir dans les ouvrages de Platou et d'Arlstote plus de systbme, 
et ici d'ailleurs, conune presque partout, ces deux gfinies merveil- 
leux ont, en philosophie, frayS la rout* & saint Augustin. Mais 
les cliapitrea dca Confessions sont incomp arables par I'Smotiou. 
.... Platen et Ai'istote scat e^eatiellemeiit des moralistes 
de la Grfece antique ; Auguatiu eat iia moraliste de rhuraanitS.' 

But, in fact, explain it how we may, the religion of grace and 
necessity is essentially a religion of molality. The religion of free- 
will is essentially immoral It is impcwaible not to subscribe to 
the account of the immoral tendenciea ot Pelagianism as given at 
length by Mr. Mozley (A.ugrmtmvi.n, Boctniies of PreAeaUnaiwn, p. 
104):— 

'Eaised upon basis thus philoaophicallj and religiously at 
fault, Pelagianism was first an artificial Bj^tem, and next of a low 
moral tendency. 

' It wanted reality, and was artificial in assigning to man what 
was opposed to his consciousness, and to wliat lie felt to be the 
truth about himself Tho absolute power of man to act without 
sin, and be morally perfect, was evidently a fiction, based on an 
abstract idea, and not oa the experienced faculty of freewiU. And 
when he followed with a list of men who had actually been per- 
iect moral beings, Abel, Enoch, Mclchisedek anfl others, he ^m- 
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ply triflud, and showed how fentastic, ahsurd, and uiiBubstantial 
liis position was. Humaa nature is too seriously alive to the law 
of sin undei' whieh it at present acts, not to feel tho mockery of 
euch »n assertion. 

' The system, again, had a Jow moral tendency. First, it dulled 
tlie sense of sin. Prior to and' independent of action there exists 
a state of desire wiiiehtho refined conseicnce mourns over; but 
which is part of tte esisting nature as distinguished from being 
the choice of man. Hence the true sense in. which the saints have 
ever grieved, not only over their acts, but over their nature ; for, 
however incomprehemdbly, they have felt something to be sinful 
ivithin item which was yet coeval with them. But tlie Pelagian, 
not admitting any mi but that of direct choice, would not see in 
concupiscence anything but a legitimate desire, which might be 
abused, but was in itself innocent. In disallowing the mystery of 
evil, he thus impaired his perception of it ; he only saw natm'e in 
that to which the acute conscience attached sin, and gave him- 
self credit for a sound and practical standard of morals, aa opposed 
to a morbid and too sensitive one. The doctrine of perfectibility 
encouraged the same tendency in the system, demandm a 1 w 
moral standard for its veriflcation. And the same nar w f 

moral basis which dulled the sense of sin, depressed th t, nd d 
of virtue. The Pelagian denied virtue as an inspu-ati d j, ft 
of God, confining his idea of it entirely to human effort Id ct 
choice. 

' Bnt the former conception of the source of virtue was neces- 
sary to a high standard of virtue itself. If we are to rely on what 
general feeling and practical experience say on this subject, virtue 
needs for its own support the religious rationah, i, e. the idea of 
itself as something imparted. There must be that image and rep- 
resentation of it in men's minds which presents it less as a human 
work than as an impulse from above, possessing itself of the man 
he knows not how ; a holy passion, and a spark kindled from the 
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heavenly fire. It is tMs conception of it as an inspiration ttat has 
excited the sacred ambition of the human mind, which longs for 
a union with God, or a participation of the Divine life, and seea in 
this inspiration this union. Virtue has thiis risen from a social, 
and civil to a sublime and intrinsic standard, and presented itself 
as that which raised man above the world, and not simply monld- 
ed and trained him for it. 

' This conception has accordingly approved itself to the groat 
poets of the world, who have in their ideal of man greatly leaned 
to the inspired tind of virtue. So congenial to the better instincts 
even of the tiuealightened human mind is die Christian doctrine 
of grace, while disconnected with this ennobling conception, mo- 
rality has sunk down to a political and secular level. Nor is there 
any justice surer than that hy which the self-sufficient will is pun- 
ished by the exposure of its own feehlene^ and rejected grace 
avenged in a hairen and impoverished form of virtue. Those 
schools that have seen in the doctrine of grace only an unsound 
I, and have aimed at fortifying the gromid of morals by 
g it from this connection, have not improved their moral 
standard, but greatly lowered and relaxed it. "With a dulled 
sense of an, a depressed state of virtue, Pelagianism thus tended 
to the moral tone of Socinianism, and the religion which denies 
the Incarnation. The 'asceticism of its first promulgators and dis- 
ciples could not neutralize the tendencies of a system opposed to 
mystery and to .grace, and therefore hostile at once to the moral 
standard of Christianity. 

' The triumphant overthrow of such a school was the service 
which 8. Augustine perfonncd to the Chnrcli, and for which, un- 
der God, we still owe him gratitude. 

' With ail the excess to which he pushed the truth which he 
defended, he defended a vital truth, without which Christianity 
must have sunk to an inferior religion, against a strong and for- 
midable atta,ck. Ho sustained that idea of virtue as an inspiration 
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to -wLicli the lofty thoug-lit of even heatlien times ever clung, wHcli 
tlie Goapel formally espresaed ia the doctrine of grace, and which 
is necessary to uphold the attributes of God, wid tie moral staniS- 

Compare M, de Preasenee's statement of tlie philosophical and 
moral defects of tlie same system, and the eloquent apology for 
Augusfjnianism which he deduces firom it {Le GArisUanisme au 
Quatriime Sihle, p. 321) :— 

' II est firident que le pfilagianisme n'aclniet pas serieus«ment 
la redemption ; Jfeus-Ohiist eat un modfele et non nn sauveur ; il 
a'eat paa mEme nScessaire comme modfele, puisque !a saintetfi par- 
faite a St6 rSalisfie avant son apparition sur la terre. An Jien 
d'Etre la pierre de I'angle dc V^difice religieax, il n'est plus que 
Bon courounement ; mais quelque admirable que aoit ce couronao- 
ment, I'gdifice ne s'en 6croule pas moins, parco qu'il a'a plus ea 
base. Oter la redemption de la dogmatique chrStienne et voua 
n'avez plas qu'une philosopHe ; I'Evangile a perdu toute efficace 
et toute originality, et il ne Taut plus la peine de parler de ce qui 
en reste. Au confci'aire, Ja redemption oceupe une place centrale 
daia le syatfeme d'Angnstin ; la chute j conserve sa gravitl et la 
redemption sa grandeur, Le temple a son autel et le ChrL'^t-Dien 
ro9oit radoratioa. quilui apparticnt. Qu'onno s'y trompe pas; le 
peiagianiame renverse tout, ausai bien la morale que le dogme. A 
vrai dire, la morale et le dogme aont etroitement aolidiures. I* 
premier principe de toute morale sSrieuae c'eat I'imitation de 
Dieu. Le bien est ce qui est confoime it Dieu. Par consequent, 
plus I'ideo de Dieu est grandc, plus !'id6al moral est pur et eievB ; 
plus elle s'abMsse et so retrfcit, plus il diminue et s'altEre. La 
morale est done compromise par I'amoindrissement du dogme, car 
le dogme est en dSfioitiTe l'id6e de Dieu, telle qii'elle resaort de la 
reTeiatioa. Le Dieu qui s'est devoilg it la croix dans un mystfere 
insondable de douleur et d'amour, 616ve seul I'idSal moral & la 
hauteur de la saiutetS, inseparable elle-mSme de la charite et du 
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dSvouemeut. ToilS pourciuoi toitte doctrine qui fkit disparaltra 
ce grand mjat&re abaise misfeablement la morale. VoilS; pourquoi 
le pfilagianisme substituo & la saintetfi rhonnStet^ mondaiiie. On 
aeniepasla rSdemptdon sana nier enmSmetempalaTraiecliaritE, 
celle qui se donno et s'immole pour le Dieu et pour I'humanitS 
rachetSe par son sang. 

' On nous objectcra pcut-Stre qn'au point de Tue moral I'augus- 
tinisme a des consSqucnces bien grayer efc qu 1 porte atte nte & 
la rcBponsabilite de la, creature libri, Noui en conyenonB mais 
nous afflrmona que le sentiment qui ainspirfi 1 itigustmisme mSme 
dans scs plus fatales erreures, 6tait profondSment religieux ; ce 
sentiment, c'Gtait le beaoin ardent de donnei touto gloire a Dieu, 
de prosteraer, de eourber dovant lui dans It poudre la creature 
coiipable 

'L'Wstoire d'ailleura apporte son pmssint tSmoignagp d I'au- 
gUBtinisrae. Partout o& il a prgdominc, le mveau de la vie reli- 
gieuse et morale s'est 61evS ; partout on le pSlagianisme a triomphfi, 
ce niveau s'est abaissS. Oela est vrai dans I'enceinte mSme du cath- 
olicisme; les partisans d'une morale relSchSe fitaient des pSla- 
giena; les jEsuites fuatigCs par Pascal a,ppartenaient it cette trUte 
ficole. Pascal lui-niSme, St. Cyrau, Amaud, Lemaitre dc Sacy, et 
la m6re AngSliqne professaient Taugustinisrae le plus strict. Qui 
oserait dire que da,ns noapropresgglisesl'augustiniame, rendu plug 
consequent et plus implacable encore, ait tournfi au detriment de 
la pietS ? Si on le disait, les pierres mSmes crieraieut ; c'est I'aii- 
gustinisme renouvelS et aggravS paj Calvin qui a tremp6 cea no- 
bles et oiievalerraques caractferes de la rGforme franjaise ; c'est lui 
qui a inspirS des milliers de martyrs.' .... 

Note D. Page 72. 
The anecdote referred to may be wortli relating in tlie quaint 
language of the chronicle of Gregory of Tours (SUt., iv. 31) :— 
' Hex vero Chlotooharius, anno quinquagesimo primo regni aui, 
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emu rnnltis muiieribus limina beati Martini expetiit, et advemtna 
Taronia ad sepnlchram antedicti antistitia cunctas actioura quas 
fortasse negligenter egerat replioaus, et orans cum grand! gemitii, 
ut pro suis culpis beatus confessor Domini misericordiam exoiaret, 
et ea que urationabiliter oommiserat sno obtentu dilueret 
Bsin egressus dum iu Ootia sylva venationem exerceret, a febre 
corripitur, et exiade compendium rillam rediit ; in qua cum gra- 
riter vesaretur a febre aiebat : "Wa I quid putatis, qualis est ille 
res codestis, qui sic tam magnoa rcges interflcitS In hoe enim 
tisdio positus spjritum exhalayit.' 



Note E, Page 79. 

The mutual approximation of the Christians and the Pagans 
in the fourth and fifth eentui'y forma a curious chapter in history, 
and deeerres to be more accuratelj examined than has yet been 
doDE, It appears partly in the inveterate lingering of Pagan 
usages and auperstitious feelings among the nominally converted ; 
partly in the social tolerance of difierences of opinion on subjects 
which in other ^es of the Church have generally placed an insur- 
mountable barrier between man. and man ; partly again in the aa- 
smnption on dther side of much of the theological phraseology 
■which is properly diatincrive of the two religions, and very strik- 
ingly in some instances in the dropping by the Chriariana of all out- 
ward regard even to thdr most disrinctivedoctrinea, Buegnot (B/a- 
toire de la DegtTuciion da Paga7imiie en, Oeaident, tome ii. -p. Siaeqq.) 
enters into detwls on the flrat of these heads, I transcribe some 
passages from ChSteaubriand {Etudm ffistcvi^es mr la Chute de 
VMmpire So^nain, 3' partie), which suffice to give a sketch of the 
othera : — 

' Volusieu, homme d'une famille pnisaante t Carthago, avoit 
mandS 4 saint Augustin qu'un de ses amis manifeatoit le dfisu- de 
trouver un chrCtien capable de rfisoudro certainea difficultiSfl rela- 
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tives an nouveau culte. Saint Anguatin, dana ime rfiponse aflable 
et polie, lui envoie tme soite d'abrfigS de la Cit6 de Dieu. 

' Le nigme P6re entretient uiio coiTcspondance avec la popula- 
tion palenne de Madanre. " E^Teillez-Tous, peupies do Madauie, 
mea parents, mes ftferea I . .' . . Un ev5ciue,iincoiitroyer9iste 
ardent, saint Augustin, appelle des idolStrea ses 2"^renis, aea 

' Quelq^uea aimges auparavant, il avoit eu nn commerce de let- 
trea avec Blasime, grammairien dana cette m6nie ville de Ma- 
daure : Masime Tavoit pri6 de laiaser S, c6t6 son eloquence et lea 
aubtilea argumenta de Chrjsippe, pour lui dire quel fitoit le Diea 
des chrStiena. " Et it prSsent, Lomme excellent, qui as abaadonufi 
ma communion, cetfe Jettre sera jetfie au feu on dStruite d'lme 
autre maniBre." " S'il en est ainai, un pcu de papier pfirii'a, mais 
non ma doctrine . . , , puissent les Dieus te conserver I les 
Dieus, par qui les peuplcs de la terre adorent en mille mauiferea 
diffSrentea, dans un harmonieux discord, le P6re commun do cea 
dieux et des hommra ! " Voici le palcn qui appelle S son tour les 
benedictions du ciel sur la t6te d'un chrfitien. 

' Longinien 6crit c^ mots it saint Augustin : " Seigneur et 
honors pfere, quant au Chiist en qui tu crois, et I'Esprit de Dieu 
par qui tu espfeies aller dana le aein du vrai, du souverain, du bien- 
lieureux auteur de touies eboaea, je n'oae ni ne puis esprimer ce 
que je pense : il est difficile it un homme de deflnir ce qu'il ne 
comprend pas ; mais tu es digne du reax»ect que je port* ^ tsa ver- 
tus." Saint Augustin rgpond ; " J'aime ta circonspectiou si ne lien 
nier, ft ne rien afflimer touchant le Christ; c'est une louable re- 
serve dans un paTen." 

'Mais avant ces lettres d' Augustin, on trouve peut-Stre un 
monument encore plus extraordinaire de la tolerance religieuse 
entre lea esprits supSrienrs : ce, sont les lettres dc saint BasUe S. 
Libauiua, et de Libanias it saint Easile. Le aophiste pa^Ien. ayoit 
ete le mattre du docteur chrSiien & Constantinople. 
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' " Quand vous fates retouni6 dans votre pays," gcrit Liljaniua 
6 Basile, " je me disoia ; QuefaitmaintenantEasiie? plaide-t-il au 
barreau? enseigne-t-il I'eioquencel J'ai appria qae youa aviez 
Buivi uue meiUeure yoie, que toub ne voua Stiez occupy qu'it plaire 
itDieu; et j'ai enyifi Totre boDtenr." (JS^isf. 83G.) 

f Basile envoie des jeuiies Cappadodens 3 r^cole de LibaniuB, 
sans crainte do lea iafecter du veiiiii de I'idolStrie. "D auffira," 
lui mande-t-il, " qu'avant I'fige de I'expfirienco cca jcunes geus 
soient eompt^ paimi TOB disciples." (Bput. 337.) "Basile est 
men ami," s'ferie LibaninB dans une autre lettrc, "Basile est moa 
Ttuuqueui', et j'en suis ravi de joie." (Mpist. 888.) " Je tiens votre 
harangue," dit Basile, "je I'ai adrair6e. Muaea! O Atli&neB! 
qne de choses vous enseignez ^ vos SlBves ! " (EpM. 353.) 

' Est-ce bien I'&menii de Julien, I'ami de Grggoire de Narianze, 
le fondateur de la vie cfinoMtique ! est-ce bien I'ai'dent sectateui 
de Julieu, le violent adversaire dea moines, I'orateur qui dfifendoit 
lea temples ! Sont-ce bien cea deus hommes qui ont ensemble un 
pareil commerce de lettres ? 

'SynSsius, de la colonielacedfimonicBnefoadSeen Afriquedans 
la Cji'6naiq«e, desceudoit d'Eurjstlibiio, premier roi de Sparte de 
la race dorique : il ^toit philosoplie ; comme aaint Augustin, dana 
aa jeuuease, il partageoit ses jours entre la lecture ct la cliasse. Le 
peuple de Ptolemaide, en Libje, le demando pour 6vSque. SynS- 
siiia declare qu'O ne se reconnatt point la piu-etS de mceurs nfices- 
aaire it un si saint 6tat ; que Dieu lui a donng une femme ; qu'il ne 
vent la quitter, ni a'approclier d'elle fiirtivement comme un adul- 
t6re ; qu'il soubaite avoir un grand nombre d'eafants beaux et 
vertueux. II ajoiitoit: "Jene croirai jamais que I'ftmc aoit cr66o 
aprSs le corps ; je ne dirai jamais que le monde doit pSrir en tout 
ou en partie; la rfismTCction [of tte body] me paroit une chose 
fort mjsterleuac, et je ne me rends point aux opinions du Tul- 
gaire." (Si/nh. Epist. 9T, 105.) On lui laissa sa femmea et sea 
opiBiona, et on le fit fivSque, Qi^nd il fut ordonng, il ne put, 
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pendant sept mois, ee rfisoudre it virre aii milieu de Bon troupean ; 
il peDBoit que aa cliargo etoit incompatible avec sa, pMlosopMe; 
il vouloit a'expatricr et passer ea Grfeco. {EpUt. 95.) On lui laissa 
mi philoaophie, et il resta it PtolemaSde. 

' Synfeius avoit 6t^ disciple d'Hypatia, & Aloxaadne. Lea let- 
tres qu'il lui Scrit sont aiusi souscritea ; " Au philoaoplie, Au plii- 
losophe Hypalia." Dansune dese3lettrea(etil6toit alorsSyEque), 
il I'appelle ea m6re, sa aceur, aa maitresse. II lui tronve une &ine 
trSs-divine. {EpUt. 10.) H filicite Hercnlien de Ini ayoir fait 
connoltre cette feiame extraordinaire, qui rfiv&le lea mystSres de la 
vrai philosopliie. {Epist. 136.) 

'n u'eat pa3 jusqn'aux poStea (tos les dens, oultes qui ne g6- 
missent de ne pouvoii' chanter aux mSmea fentaines et sur la mSme 
montagne. Auaone, de la religion d'Hom^re, Scrit it Pauline, de 
la religion du Clirist: "Muses, divinitfe de la Gr6ce, entendez 
cette priSre, readez un poete aui Muses du Latium ! " Le poBte 
de la crois rfipond ; "Pourquoi rappelles-tu eu ma faveur lea 
Muses quo j'ai rGpudi^es t Un plus grand Dieu subjugue mon 

[Ampfere, however (Mist. MUiraire de la France, i. 349), proves 
Ansonius to liavo been a Christjau, from the Unea ' Sancta saluti- 
ferffl redeunt jana tempora Pascliso,' &e. And auch is the more 
common opinion. See Bahr, GescJi. der Bom. Idteratm; i. 475. 
But if so, the prevalence of Pagan forma of thought and diction is 
the more remarkable. Ampfere thus qualifies him : ' Ausone, 
chrStien do fait, est palen d'imaginatioa et Bceptique par habi- 
tude.' Ileyne's remarks on the subject are to the purpose (Opuse. 
Aiadem. vi. 33); ' Miraheris forte in ista temporum orthodoxise 
gereritate, propter eHimea ilia eflata et alia htereticis propiom non 
adductum eum esae in malignas calumniationes ; at enim duo sunt 
quEe in scriptoribna istarum setatum obseryare licet: primo eos, 
qui a patriis religionibus ad Christiana sacra transierant, plcrum- 
que summis tautum labiis doctrioas receus receptas d 
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cundo, non. vilJe qii(esitum e-fie dc notitui, q^usa quiaqiia ?ibi 
parasset, plautoium Chnstianorum, dummodo m millam quiea 
tionem jmpingeret, qu'* m ilia tetate pioscnpta eiat taaquam 

' Lc temps, comme tous le voyea, avoit us6 la viulence des par- 
tis : les liomineB BupErieui's, le moment de Paction paasC, ne tar- 
dent pas & s'entendre ; il est entre ces hommea une pais naturelle 
qu'on pomraifc appeler la pais des talents , , , . aussi vers la fin 
du qnatil^me Bi&cle, et dana les deux sifecles suivants, la tendance 
que lea philosoplies des denx religions ont S Be rapprocher est vis- 
ible ; la haine a diaparu, il ne rests qne les regrets. .... 

' Dans cette agonie d'une aoci6t6 prSte S, passer, I'asaimtlatioii 
de langage, d'idSea et de mteurs, ^toit presque complete entre les 
liommes supSrienra dea deux religions ; memes principea de mor- 
ales, mSmes expi-essions de acdut, de gj-dce divine, mSmes iuyoca- 
tions au Dieti unique, Stemel, au Dieu Sauvear. Quand on lit 
SynMus et Marinua, Fulgence et Damaacins, et lea autrea 6cri- 
vaina religieux ct moraux de cette Spoque, on auroit peine it 
dSteimiuer la croyance 3 laquelle ils appartenoient, ei Zea una ne 
a'appuyoient de I'autoritS hom&ique, les autr^ de I'autoritfi bib- 

'Boece dana I'Occident, Simplieius dana I'Orient, terminferent 
cette aSrie de beaux gSnies qid s'fitoient placSa entre le ciel et la 
terre: ils virent entter la solitude dana les ficolea oil le cliriatian- 
isme avoit 6t6 nourri, et dont il chasae Vauditoire ; ils fermferent 
avec honnenr les portes du Ljc^e et de I'acadfimie des sages. . , . 
BoEce, Chretien et peraScut^, fitoit Tm philosophe ; Simplieius, plii- 
losophe et houreui, avoit le caractSre d'un cbrStien. 

While such was the mutual approximation of the educated 
classes among the Christians and the Pagans, resulting in apparent 
indifference to the casentiai characteiistica of either creed, the 
masa of profeaaing helievers were found to relapse into the grossest 
superstitions and practices of the heathen. In the fifth century. 
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Leo, bishop of Eome, deplores tlie deep corruption of Christian 
society, and adjui-es his floelt not to fall back into heathenism. 
The old enemy, he declares, is again stealing in a^ an angel of 
light, and ia secldng to ensnaie the belieyers. He describes hia 
manifold forma of temptation, and wains the faithful against the 
instrument=i he employs. Suchaio they who promise 'remedia 
ffigritudiuum, indicia futurorum, plaeationea dtomonnm et depul- 
siones ^nl^rarunl,' who pretend that all the relations of human 
life depend on the influence of the stars, and exalt Fate aboTe 
the will of God and of man. Such menpiomise to avert every 
kind of evil. The old heathen cultus, partionlarly that of the 
Sun (Sol invictns), had formally entwined itself with the Chris- 
tian worship of God. Many Christians, before entering the basil- 
ica of S, Peter, were wont to mount the platform, in order to make 
their obeisance to the rising luminary. Here waa an instance of 
the way in which the ' spirit of Paganism ' had found means of 
insinuating itself into the very heart of Christianity. Leo could 
say, with no great exaggeration, in looking at the moral position 
of the Roman Christians : ' quod temporibns nostris auctore dia- 
bolo sic vitiata sunt omnia, ut fere nihil sit C[Uod absqfle idolola- 
tria transigatnt.' The weddii^s of the Christians could not be 
distinguished from those of the Pagans. Everything was deter- 
mined by auguries and auspices ; the wild orgies of the Baccha- 
nalians, with all their obscene songs and revelry were not wonting. 
Leo, Sermff vii., from Krafil, ATtf&nge der Chriatl. Mirche, i&c,, p. 48, 
See also the work de CasUtate, which is perhaps wrongly attrib- 
uted to Leo. See further Buegnot, Destruction dit Paganisms, ii 
315. ' Saint Pierre Olirysologue, qui fut ^vSque de Bavenne en 
I'annSe 430, s'SlSve dans son cent cinquaute-cinquifeme sermon con- 
tre ITiabitude des chrGtiens do prendre part aux Ktes paiennes qui 
marcfuaient le retour des calendra de Janvier. H conceit hion que 
I'adultfere adore Tfinus, que ITiomme cruel honore Mara ; mais il 
ne pent ae rcndre compte ce la faiblesse de ces prfitendus chrfitiens 
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qiii ne peuvent rfeister au channe dea f8te3 paiennes. Ce3 pervers 
adorateura di\ Christ rfipondaient : " Non aunt hmc sacrilegiornm 
studia, Tota sunt hsec jocorum, noyitatis tetitia, non vetustatis er- 
ror." lie n'aperceyaient pas lea liena qui attadiaient leurs idSes 
et leurs niceurs au. paganisme, et qu'ils gtaient chrfitiens eeulement 
par le nom ; " Neiao cum serpente securus ludit ; quia de impietate 
ludit ! de sacrilegio quia jocatur ? " rCpondait le prudeut fiygque 
de Eavenno.' 

Compare among various writers of tlic fifth century, Salvian 
(oicc. 440) de Gvhem. Dei, yiii. p. 105. ' Quia non eorum qui Chria- 
tiani appellabantm', Oceleatem illam [i, e. Aatarte] aiit post Oliristum 
adorayit, aut quod pejus est mnlto, ante qiiam Christran 9 Quis non 
dremoniacorum sacrifidorum nidore plenua, divinte domus limen in- 
troijt, ct cum fcetoreipsonim dsemonum OliriBtialtareconscendit! 
Ecce quiB Afrorum, et maxime noblisBimorum, fldcs, quie religio, 
quffi Cbristianitas fuit I At, inquis, non omnes ista £iciobant, Bed 
potentissimi quiqne ac aublunissimi. Adquiescamus hoc ita eaae.' 

But, if these be mere declamatory assertions, a curious fact, in- 
dicating eyen more strongly this approximalion of aentiment be- 
tween the Christiaas and the Pagans, is recorded by the historian' 
Zosimus, (Mat. v. 41.) See the account as giren by Buegnot 
{SentrucUon dv, Paganisme, ii. 65) : — 

'Pendaat que lea Komains attendaient avec anxifitS lo sort qni 
leur etait rfoeryS [Alarie besiegiag Rome, a, d. 408], des geua ve- 
nus de rEtrurie pSnetr6rent dans la Tille, Ces Strangers fitaient 
sans doute des augurea chassfia de leur deraeure par TarmSe dea 
Goths. lis racontferent qu'ils avaient sauvS la petite ville de Ne- 
yeia (Narni) en consultant lea dieus selon 1 s n ns tes, que par 
oe mojens la foudre Stait tombfie sur 1 Lail ar 1 1 s ayait dia- 
persfis : ils ofiraient d'en faire autant Km L prSfet de la 
yillc, Pompelanus, cause avec eus, et nt 1 a 1 yres pontifi- 

caus pour connaitre la condiiite qii'il 1 a 1 1 n en cette graye 
circonstancc. Quoique lea Romains penaassent, quil fellait con- 
13 
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former S I'avis donnC par ces livres sacrfe, Pompelanus en rfifSra S, 
I'SvSque Innocent I"'. Celui-d, prfiffirant lo saint de la ville an 
triompho de aes propres opinions, autoi'isa lea Toscans k faire, maia 
en secret, tout ce qu'ils jngernient convenable. lis rfipondirent 
qtte le seul mojoQ d'obtenir C[uelqiie seconrs de ciel fitait de sacri- 
fler publiquemeat et d'une mani&re conforme k tous lea anciens 
usages, qu'il fallait que le efinat montSt solennellement au capitole, 
et que les sacrifices eu^ent lieu aoit daua cet endroit, soit dans na 
forum de la Yille, Aucun s^nateur n'osant assister hcoa c^rSmo- 
nies, les Toacans furent congfidi^s.' 

Such is tlie account of tbe Pagan historian Zoaimus ; and he 
allows that the impiety was not actually accompliahed. Sozome- 
nus, the Christian, admits only (Sial. Ecd, ix. 6) that the sacri- 
fices were demanded by some Pagans among the senators : 

Totr dS^if iniotf , and refrains from asserting that the bishop pro- 
posed to sanction them, Altbough in this respect the Christian 
writer varies materially from the Pagan, he goes beyond him in 
declaring that the sacrificea were actually performed, which would 
prove at least the connivance of the Christian authorities. 



Note P. Page 85. 

Ecclesiaarical historians and essayists liave collected the nn- 
merousauthoiities which indicate the fatal coiTuption of the Chris- 
tian community from the third centmy downwards. 1 quote, in 
illuatration, some passt^^es from the concluaion of Schmidt's Smd 
Ifistoriqae sur la SodiU GivUe dans le Monde Momain, et aa Frans^ 
fommtionpar le Christianume (Straabonrg, 1853) : — 

' A c9tS de Paction du christianisme sur la sociCtS pstfenne, il 
y a en rSaction du paganisme sur la vie des chrStiens ; cette rfiao- 
rion a oomnicncS de bonne heure : elle s'cst manifcstCe encore, et 
d'une mani&re plna gInSrale qu'auparavant, aprSa le triomphe es- 
tfirieur et politique de I'figliae 
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'Aussilongtempaqu'elle est persficutSe elle se garde du con- 
tact funeste avec les dmeuts palennes ; die sent plus Tiyement la 
nficessite do se disfinguer du monde, ello resserre le liea spirituel 
entre sea membrea, et an miliea des fpreuyes sa foi est plus ar- 
dente ot sa vie plna pm-e, Mais dSjS, dans les intervalles do repoa 
entre les persecationB, cette vie se relSche ; la toMrance tacitc dont 
les cLrgtiens jonisseut sous quelques empereura devient la cause 
d'lm refroidissement de la pifitfi primitive et da premier amoTi!', 
et lea Pferes, affligfe de cos retoui's, rappellent frfiquenunent S 
I'Eglise que c'est pour la chfttier que Dieu permet dea peraScutions 
nouvelle.' .... Plus tard, et principal ement sons Tlif odose, 
quand le paganisme eat ofSciellemetit supprimfi, et quo I'Bmpiit, 
jonit de quelqnes annfie de pais, la plupart dea families riches et 
conaid^cables finissent par accepter lo cliristianiame ; mais elle ap- 
portent dans I'Eglise les habitudes etl'esprit patens auxqnela euro- 
D0D9ait plus difiicilement qu'aux cMmonies et aux fables. .... 
Chryaostome pent en appeler au tiSmoignage dea palens eus-in€iaes, 
pour constater qu'au temps des fipreuves, les chrfitiena, moins nom- 
breux, avaient eu des vertus plus pures.' Les plaintea dea Pferes 
sont unanimes it cet ^gard; en admettent m6ine que, dana ieur 
sainte aust^rite, il Ieur arriYe d'exag6rer le mal, on no peut refiiaer 

de recannaitre combien U a fif^ rfiel et grand L'amour 

dSsordoonS dea ricliesaes et du luxe eat nn dea premiere g reparai- 
tre ; sous lea empei'eura cbrBtiens i! troiiye des sources nouvelles 
dans la prescription ICgaie du paganiame ; beaucoup do suigneure 
puissants s'enriclient dea dSpouillea dea temples,' tandis que 
d'autrcs continueut de prKever iin imp6t aur lea sanctuaires, 
dont ils permettent I'usage clandestin aux colons dc leurs pi'opriC- 



' C^jft, lie Lapafa, p. isa, teq. ; Enseb. Siat, Ectl. I. Tiii. e. J ; Origoo, ITom, 2S j 
a Amiulao. MarcBll. L nH, «. 4, ' Zoao Veron, 1. i. tract IB. 
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'L'effet naturel de ce retom de Tamour des riche^ea a 6t^ im 
gi'ajid lefroidissement de ramour des clirStieiis entre eux. . . . 
Se rattactaiit au monde, les chrStiens se dCtach6rent du ciel et 
oubliErent leaprSceptes de J6sua-01iriat; . , , om Tit I'eparaltre les 
jaldnaies, le3 rivalitCs, les liaiaes, et plus de ceat ans aprfea qu'Eii- 
s£be en constate ce retour, Salyien dut B'ea plaiudre de nouveau, 
en faisant avec triBtesae la comparaison le la vie l^a chrSticns avec 
celJe des barbarea qui euTahisaaient 1 Empire Le gottt 

pom lea spectaclea do toute eapBce pcui le tMitre li danse les 
combate an ciiciue, laal Gteint eliez beaucoup do palene convertis 
survit avec son. ancienne violence ila BuppressiDn du pi^aniBme 
Auquatrifeme BiScle,Iesclii'i5tien3coureiit anxjeus pli s nombreux 
dit Augustiii, que les paiena et lea juifs " lis y clie chent un dS 
lassement, et n'y trouvent que dea i con'i de con iption le luiiiire 
ou de cruaute ; il en est qui se croient dea plus fennel et qui i la 
vue du aang qui rougit l'ai6ne, seatit se rSveiller en eux lea pas- 
siona endoi-mies, et euccombeut A de triates recliutes.^ Es rempiis- 
sent les amphitheatres aux Btea les plus solennell^ de I'liglise, le 
jour de PSques, auxbeures mgiiieadoa assembles diiculte. .... 
Xea dangers pubiies, !a dissolntion de I'Empire, I'approche dea 
nations germaniques, iie mettent pas mSme un frein S ce dSire ; 
aprfealapriae.de. Eomepar lea barbarea, lea Romaina, refugiSs k 
Carthage, au lieu de s'affliger de la chnte de leur ville itsrnelle, so 
mQIent arec ardenr S, la foule friyole qui so presse axis th^ltrea.* 
. . . . Quand lea ctrStieiis, rgveillSa do leur iEsouciance par 
le bruit do I'Empire qui s'Scroule, demandent ayec anxiStfi jour- 
quoi DJeii lea abandonne, lea PSres leur rSpoudent qu'ils no souf- 
fent que des manx mfiritga par leurs viccs.^ .... L'auteur 
qui H'esprime de la sorte; SaJvien, porto ses regards plus loin ; il 

' D& Gn&ettKti. 7)&i, 1. T. I?. 4, ^ Aagnat Se^'m^ 38, 5 IT. 

" Anguat. dan/ess. 1. tL c. 3 ; Chcysost JSom. ™ MaHh. S 6, T, e( aHbi, 
* August J>4 CSiitZW.li.'j.aa; aif^ess.LU t 7. See also Balfian, De G-a6. 
i)i!i, L Ti. a 1% 15. 

> SalriaD^ Se Giib. Sei, 1. iv. e. 12. 
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comprend iiu'il faut un SlEment nouveau pour rajeunir la aociStfi 
vieilHe; c'est fians les invasions dea barbarea q^u'il entrevoit un 
moyen supreme employ^ par la sagesse de Dieu pour letremper lea 
forces dSfaillantes du monde romain ; le paganisme ayait eatrainfi 
niumanite dana uue coiTaption profoatle, lea esprits fitaient amol- 
lia, les courages Gnerv^s, lea caractfiros brisSa ; le ctristianlsme 
n'Ctait vivant que dana dca ames individuclles, tout en ajant trana- 
form6 les relations sociales a s I ne l^nait pas encore eu ma t e 
iaconteate, les mceurs des ™i\s es lui r6s sta eat c o e II 1 11 t 
mSIer S une race devenue mjuaaaa te une race jl a je no jo r 
Bauver ce que la civilisatio ant que a¥a t d 1 alle ct 

The rapid corruption ot CI nat an bel et a 1 oj mon wt ch 
seema to have been thus closely connecto 1 w ti the w dely est n 1 
ed resumption of pagan u aj,es and op n ns may be furthor 
traced to tlie preralence of Pei r; n not on wh cit ttouf,! de 
noanced from time to time 1 y 1 lahoj b an 1, couno Is 1 ame as 
they liave over remained, p act cilly Ion imnt m the minds of the 
masa of mankind. See D'Aubignfi, Hiatoire de la Beformatwn dw 
Seirikne Slide, I. i § 3 : — 

' Pelage preteadit que la nature humaine n'est point dechue, 
qu'il n'y a point de cori'uption hSi-fiditaire, et qu'ayant re9u le pou- 
voir de faire le bien, I'homme n'a qu'ft le vouloir pour I'accomplir. 
Si le bien conaiate en quelques actions extgrieuiea Pfilage a raison. 
Mais a Ton regai'do aux principes d'ofi cea actes est&ieui's provi- 
ennent, alora on retrouve partout dans I'homme I'figolsme, I'oubli 
de Dieu, la souillure, I'impuissance. La doctrine pglagienne, re- 
pouflsfie de I'Egliae paa Aogustin, quand elle s'fitait avancSe sons 
voile, se reprfisenta bientSt dSguisfie, comme semi-pfilagiauisnie et 
sour le masque de formulfes augustiniemies. L'erreur se rSpandit 
avec une rapiditS fitonnante, dans la chrfitientS. Le danger de ee 
syst&me se maoifesta aartout, de ce que, mettant le bien au-dehors 
et non an-dedans, il fit attacher un grand prix & des ceuvrea ext&- 
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rieures, S des observances Ifigales, J dca actea do penitence. Plus 
on. faisait do ces pi'atiques, plus on 6tait Baint ; avoc dies on ga- 
gnait le ciel, et bientSt on cnit qu'il esistait dea horames {idfie 
trSs-Ctonnante asaiir£ment) qni allaient en B^dntetg fi<i dcl^ du dS- 

' Le pSlagianiame, en mgine temira qu'il corrompit la doctrine, 
fortifle la MSrarcMe; de la inEme main dont il abaiaaa la grtee, 
il fiZeva I'iElglise : car la grSce c'est Dieu, et I'Eglise c'eat rhomme. 

' PIb3 noua reconnattrons que tout le moiide est eoupable de- 
cant Dieu, plna aua^ nous noua attaclaerona nniquement ft Jfeus- 
Christ, comme S la aeule source de la grtce. Comment poumona- 
nons alors placer I'Egliae but le mSme rang que lui, puisqu'elle 
n'est qu'une sooiSW d'iorames p§clieurs, dont il eat seul la justice ! 
Mala d6s quo nous attriliuona k I'liomme nnc saintetfi propre, im 
la^rite personnel, tout change. Lea ecclgaiaatiques, lea moines, 
sent consid6r63 comme les mojena lea plus naturela de recevoir le& 
graces de Diea Ce fut ce qui arriva nprEs PSlage. Lo salut, 6tfi 
des mains de Dieu, tomha dans la main dea prEtrea. Ceux-ci se 
mirent & la place du Seigneur ; et lea Smcs avides de pardon ne 
durent plus regarder vers le ciel, mais yens I'lllgliso, et surtout vevs 
son prfitendu chef. Le pontife de Borne fut en place da Dieu aux 
esprits aveugles.' .... 



Note a Page 100. 

Dv. Whateley, in a TOlnme entitled Leetwres and Seciews, has 
nttered peremptorily a verj grave and important dictum: 'All 
experience proved that men left in the lowest, or anything ap- 
g to the lowest degree of harharism in which they can 
y subaiat at all, never did and never can raise themaelves 
nnaidedly into a higher condition.' At the present day, when the 
preaamcd discovery of the vast antiquity of mau seema to lead at 
first sight to the conclusion that his career in the world has been 
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one of Blow and gradual ascent from the lowest bai-bariam to Hb 
present partial civilization, it would be well that this subject 
should ho more fully developed, and that efforts should be made 
to point out clearly tlie distinction between the moral and mate- 
rial culture of man. It will he admitted that two tribes may be 
very much on a par with one another in their notions of material 
comfortj their nse of implements, and power over the forces of na^ 
tore around them, and at the same time may widely differ iu their 
appreciation of moral ideas. It may appcaj:- that moral culture is 
almost altogether independent of material progress. Upon this 
wide and difficult subject I am not about to enter, I only wish to 
point out how from the earliest periods at which we can trace the 
moral ideas of the German nations, a period when their material 
culture was almost as low aa any we read of in history, thej were 
imbued with the very same principles on which the moral civili- 
zation of the great Caucasian nations has generally been founded. 
Among French writers there has been a somewhat perverse ansiety 
to depress the ciiaracter of their Teutonic neighbours, and relieve 
themselves from the imputation of owing any portion of their civ- 
ilization to the nations east of the Rhine. This feeling has ap- 
peai'ed in many ways, among various classes of writers. Among 
others, M. Guizot has produced in his History of Civilization in 
France (lect. vii.) an elaborate argument to show that the Ten- 
tonic tribes of Cajsar and Tacitus were in every respect the exaot 
counterpart of the Bed American Indians, not only in their mate- 
rial resources, in which the parallel roay be tolerably coraect, but 
in their religious, political, and social ideas. The Germans, on 
the othei' hand, have taken up the defence of then; countrymen, 
and impartial students such as Mr. Greenwood among ourselves, 
and M. Ozanam, though himself a Frenchman, and not an unprej- 
udiced one, have declared themselves convinced of the soundness 
of their reasonings. 

Tlie examination which this last writer has given to the suh- 
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ject in his Etudes Cermaniquea (Les Germaine avant le Ohristian- 
Ums, chap, iii.) may be considered to bear with some force upon 
the question. I refer the reader to estracts from his chapter on 
the laws of the Germans, which give, however, a very incomplete 
view of the argnment : — ■ 

' Ce combat de I'autorite et de la liberty fait tout I'intfirSt du 
spectacle qtie nous donnent les lois des Germains. Eien n'est pins 
pathStique, nssurSment, qu'une lutte d'ofi depend la creation d'nu 
grand peuple ; riea n'est en mSme temps plus instructif. Lea al- 
ternations dont nous serous t6moins nous feront comprendre les 
contradictions des historiena. Ifous verrons eufln, des deux prin- 
eipes rivaux, lequel devait restei" mattre du champ de bataille ; s'il 
faut, avec quelques Allemands, reeonnattre chez les beOiqueus 
tribus de la Germanic le tiiomphe et I'id^al d'une mSme aocifitS 
ri5guli6re, ou si I'oa peut, comme un grand publiciste fi-an^ais, n'y 
apercevoir qu'mi 6tat violent, comparable & celui des Oaralbea et 
dra Iroquois.' ' {Etudes 6mm. i. lOS.) 

After analysing the German institutions in regard to per- 
B(in, property, fiimily, and goverament, the authoc thus sums 
lip;— 

' Lea lois de I'ancieune Qermanie ne nous sont connues que par 
les tSmoignages incomplets des amciens, par la redaction tardive 
des codes barbares, par les coutumesdumoyenSge. H yrestedonc 
beaucoup de contradictious, dlncertitudes, et de lacunes. Ccpeu- 
dant nous savona assez pour reconnaitre cette graude tentative de 
toutes les legislations ; il s'a^t de maltriser la personne humaine, 
ce qu'il y a au monde de plus passionnB et dc plus indomptable, 
et de la Mi-e entrer dans la sociStg, c'esl^S-dire, dans une institu- 
tion inflexible et exigeante. L'ceuvre etait difficile, mMs les moy- 
ena ne manquaient pas. D existait chez lea GermEuns une autori- 
■e de la tradition, et qui j trouvait I'idSal 
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et !e prinw-pe de tout I'otdre civil. Cette atitorite avait crCfi la 
propriStS immoliili6i-e, et la rendait respectable par Ics rites et lc8 
symbolea : ainsi elle feait rhomme aur un point du sol entre des 
limites i^u'il n'oeait dfiplacer. EUe I'engageait dans lea liens de la 
famiilo legitime, consacrSe par la saiatetS du manage, par le culte 
des ancSti'es, par la soUdaiitS du Bang ; el!e I'eaveioppait dans le 
corps de la nation s6dentaji-e, oil elle avait etabli une Merarcliie 
de castes et de pouvoirs, it I'exeiople de la biSrarchie divine de la 
creation. Aprfes I'avoir enfennS daas ce triple cercle, elle I'y re- 
tenait par la terrenr dea jugements; elle luifaisait voir, derrifere 
lea magistrata mortela, les dienx eux-mSmea armfe pour la defense 
de la paix publique, qui Stait leur ouyrage.' {Miidea Germ. 1. 
146.) 

He proceeds to institute a comparison between the principles 
of German law and those of Eome, of Greece, and of India, whicli 
he thus sums up : — 

' Aiusi I'unitfi de la race indo-europ6enne, prouvCe par lea mi- 
grations dea peuples, par la comparaison dea mythologi(s, rSsuIte 
encore du rapprochement des lois. En Germanie eomme tl Eome, 
chez les Grecs eomme ca lude, on voit les mSmea moyens de civil- 
isation, ou plutSt tons les moyens se rfiduisent S, une doctrine tra- 
ditionnelle, ott chaquc institution s'appuie sur un dogme. Aasu- 
rfiment c'eat un grand spectacle en des tempa si anciens et si voi- 
sins des originea du monde, de trouver dfijii les idfiea maitreasea 
des affairea; les vfeiltfe iuTiaiblea soutcnant les chosea visLblea, 
I'Btat gouvemg par la pens6e de DLbu, la famille par le souvenir 
des morts, rhomme par I'intSrBt de son fime. Ce sont des croy- 
auces bieu profondEment cnracimSea que cctte inexplicable reprfi- 
seutation du p6re par ses descendants, cette souillure de I'enfant 
nouyeau-nfi, cette d^ch^ance de la femme, qu'on retrouve au fond 
de toutea lea soeietfia antiques. Mala dans toutes on voit aussi les 
instincta violents qui rfiaiatent S I'effort de la loi, et qui pousaent 
lea peuples & la barbaric, Partout I'oppresaion dea ftdbles, I'appel 
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aux armes, et rhomme cterdiant la liberty dans la vie errante. 
On a demands quel 6tait le plus ancicn, de V&tat d'tudependance 
ou de I'^tat de socifit6, Maintenaut je crois pouvoir dire que tons 
deux sont aassi anciens que le monde, parco que toua deus ont 
Jcur principe dans les derulEres profondeurs de la natnre tumaine, 
qui Teut fitre libre, male qui ne supporte pas la aolitnde. .... 

' Mais I'inatinct de la libert6 e'Stait refugiS chez lea peuplea 
germaniques .... Enfin cea caractferea finergiques, qui ne 
savaient pas obfiir, mais qui aayaieBt ae dSvcraer, conservaient un 
rests de dignity humaine, une Stincelle de ce sentiment dTionneur 
que les autres peuples anciens n'ont jamais Men connu, et dont le 
chriatianiame deyait ae aervir pour fonner les eonsciences, et pour 
fonder sur I'oMiBsance raisonnable tout I'Sdifice dea ISgialatioiis 
modernea.' {Mudes G^rmaniguet, p. 187 foil.) 

It would aeem that in Teutonic society, as far aa we can trace 
it, aa well as ihrougliout the other branches of the Caucasian stem, 
there prevailed an instinct of civilization which ma Je itself appar- 
ent — not, perhapa, bj miteiial fogns, but ia the moral and legal 
principles on which it reafced. This instinct, as far as history 
enables us to judge, belongs to paiticular races. In them it is 
innate, and not acquired ; with them it flourishes and developes 
itself; but even bj them it can he but partially and impci'fectly 
communicated to the races which are naturally destitute of it. 
If Buch be the fact, it militatea strongly against the notion, ao 
popular at the present day, that all mankind are gradually ad- 
vancing in moral and material prosperity, and that (^starting 
originally from a common depth of barbarism) the leadere in 
modem civilization ai-e only those i-aces which lisYe had the best 
opportunities, or been most active or fortunate in the uae of 
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Note H. Page 103, 

I would refer tlie reader, on tlie BUbject of tlie analogies between 
the Tentonic mythologies and the Hebrew Sciiptures, in. the first 
place, to the flill and cajeful work of Ki'afll, IHe An/dnge der 
Ohrrislliehen KireheTxi d«r Germanischmi Volkern. The Edda con- 
tains, it Beema, many statements which correspond cnriouslj with 
the stories of Adam's sleep, of the flood, of the ark, and of the 
rainbow of promise. These statements, he asserts, cannot liaye 
been borrowed ftom the Hebrew Seriptures ; they must be referred 
to a common origin with them in primitive tradition, such as may 
be traced in the mythologies of vaiiouB other nations. But, he 
adds, ' Das, was die germanisohe Mythologie auf Gnmd der Edda- 
lehre aiiszeichnet, ist der geistige Gehalt und die durch das ganze 
System sich hindurcbziehende religiose sittliehe Tendens, durch 
welche diese Mythologie aJs eine hSehst eigenthUmliche Enfcwick- 
elung des sich selbst iiberlassenen menachlichon Qeiatea der eftrisi- 
IMi^n Offeniarang yorbereitend die Wege g^ahnt hat.' (P. 143.) 

This tendency he proceeds to examine at length. 

But the reader will be more interested iu the conclusions on 
the same subject presented to him by a livelier and, I think, an 
equally intelligent writer, M. Ozanami, in the Mudea Germanises, 
to which I Lave before referred him. (See t. i. p, 86.) 

' OeB indications de la mythologie s'accordent ayec cellca de 
I'histoire pour faire dcscondre les Gemnaina de cea contr6es caa- 
casiennes qui vireut naltre aussi la civilisation persane, voisine de 
rinde, de I'Egypte, et de la QrSce, et qui semblent le premier Bauc- 
tuaire des religions savantes. 

' Mais les religions savantes, le dualisme, le panthSisrae, ou- 
vragra lahorienx do I'esprit, qui voulurent de Part, et du temps, ne 
repr&entent point lo premier fitat dc la tradition. Aufond de ces 
aystfemea, il faut chercher ce qu'ils proposent d'espliquer, co qui 
est plus ancien qu'eus, et sans quoi les peuples mSmes ne serwenfc 
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pas, c'est-it-d.ire, xm. petit nombre do dogmes qui flxeiit avec sim- 
plicity lea deatinfiea liumainea. Je crois distiuguer cea dogmes 
primitifa dans la tratlition du Noi'd. O'esfc d'abord une divimtS 
Bouveraiae dont le nom dfeigne une nature spirituellc, qu'aucume 
image ne peut figater, aucun temple contenir. O'est une trinity 
qui parait daiiB les troia chefs dea Asea : Odin, Tili, et Te ; dans 
Ies ti'ois peraonnages divina adorfis it TJpsal ; Tlior, Odin, et Freyr ; 
dans les troia noma qu'invoquaieiit les Saxons et les Franca : Do- 
nar, Wodan, et Saxnot. C'est un Sge d'or o& tout vivait en pais, 
jusqu's; ce quo lo crime d'uoe femme introduiait le dfeordre et !a 
mort. Ici, peut-Stre, se rattachent d tutros souyemra 1 arbre ejm 
bolique plantfi au centre de la terre le piincipe du mil prouaat la 
figure d'un serpent, le dGlugo oi 1 1 prLmi&re generation des mfi 
chants fut dStruite, Le deatin, du mondo loule sui 1 immolation 
du Dien-yictirae, qui ne subit la mort ijne pour la yainoie Enfin 
toat aboutit au jugement dea Smea, ct a lautie Tie imetionnant 
les devoirs de cello-ci. Oea peuplea Tioleata qui out ioneur de 
toute dSpendance, conserYeut dana Icnrs cb^ntb lea pifcopte-i dune 
morale bienfaisante ; iJa ae soumettent lux aaaujetti'^emeuta, am 
hnmiliations Tolontaii-ea du culte, de !a prifere, du sacrifice, C'est 
le fonds mystSiieux aur lequel toutes lea religions reposent. En 
ouvrant les livrcs, en comparant les momimenta de toutes lee na- 
tions qui ont laissS une trace dana I'histoire, on y verrait disper- 
a5S| maia reconnaisaables, les mSmes dogmes de I'unitg, de la trin- 
itS, da la jiiCchSance, de I'expiation par an Dieu Bauveur de la vie 
fatnre. Lea mSmes prSeeptes y ae i cut souten s dea mS nes msti 
tutiona, Ccs idSes, partout corron i ues et t ouWSea etro vtnt 
leur puretg et lear enchataeraent n, tu el dans les so veni ti ie li 
Bible. C'eat la) que je reco nais une tral tiou prim tire un en 
aeignement divin, qui fit la pr nu6re 6ducatJon le la raison h 
maine, et sana lequel I'l omme na 6.ant p aaS [ar les beao ns 
sans nombre, entour^ de toutes ies menac sin onde extfir e ir 
ne se fat jamais 0!ev6 aux cone s ncea q font 1 vie u or le 
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I liave pointed to the Gothic conceptioa of life aa a conflict, 
with, its bearing on Christian doctrine. This conception follows 
from the nature of Odin, the greatest of the gods, the father of all, 
the author of life, of wisdom, and of victory. Hb great conflict, 
paBt and fiitui'e, was with the giants : bat this conflict assumed a 
moral Bigmfioance. 

'Auch der Mensch wurde gleich von Anfang in dicsen Kampf 
hineingesteilt, Seine Bestimmung war nicht bloas, die Natur 
rings nm sioh her zu bekampfen nnd ihre wilden ungebiindigten 
Krafte sioh dienstbar zu machen, sondern der Mensch soUte auch 
die yon Loki empfaugene BEtgift, die Sinnliclikeit, iibciwinden, 
und der Geisfc im Kampfe mit ihr die Oberhand gewinnen. Kampf 
war also die Bestimmung des menschlichen Lebens. .... 
Daher erhielt das gauze Lebea der germanischen StSrame seinen 
kriegerischen Oharacter. Odin, der Gott des Geistes, der Allea 
durchdringende mid belebende Geist, wurde zum Kriogsgott, dem 
die hOchste Verehrung erwiesen wurde. Er iat ea, der den Hel- 
den mit kiiegerischem Geiate erflillt. Die auf dem. Kampfplatze 
gefaJlenen Helden leben wieder auf^ da Odin ae wieder beseelt. 
■ . . , Die gefallenen Helden werden nach "Walhalla geflihrt.' 
{Erafft, p. 157.) 

The legend of Balder, which is narrated in the Tarious Eddas 
with some discrepancies of detail, but the Christian eigniflcance of 
which cannot be mistaken, shall be told by M. Ozanam (Stadea, i, 

' La puissance des Ases est assurSe tant que vivra Balder, AIb 
d'Odin, le plus bean d'entre eux, le plus doux et le plus pur, 
Eien d'immonde n'est souffert en sa prSaence ; rien d'injuate ne r&- 
sisie S ses jugements. Mais dos songes sinistres I'avertiasent dc sa 
fin prochaine. ' Une antique prophGtcssc se rSveille dans son tom.- 
beau pour prfidire la mort de Balder. La m&re du jeane dieu veut 
conjurer le sort ; elle demande & toutes lea crliatures le serment 
d'€pargner sou flls. Le feu, I'eau, le fer, les pierres I'ont promis : 
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Tine seule piante, la plus faibic de toutes, le gui, oubli6 par la dS- 
esse, n'a rien jar6. Loki la ciieille, et la met dans les maina de 
Hfflder, frSra de Balder, maia qui nacLViit aveiigle. Pendant que 
lea Aaea laasemblSs fipi-ouTent IHrnpaaeibilite de Balder en lui por- 
tant des coapa qui no le bleaaenfc poiut, I'aveugle frappe & sou 
tour : Balder, atteint du trait fatal, tombe et rend le dernier soupir. 
En Yain I'un dea Asea descend chez Heia pour lui propoaer lo ran- 
9on du trSpasaS : I'inexorable dfiesae vent pour ranfon wne larma 
de cliaque crfiature. Toutes iea CJfeturea pleareut en effet : lea 
hommea pleui-eut, les animaux pleurent, les arbres pieurent, et lea 
toeliera avec eux. Seule, une fille des gfiants ne ¥eut paa pleurer, 
et Balder reste chez lea morts. 

' Bien ue euapond plus le destin qui menace le monde. Ua 
siEcle de fer viendra, lo aiBcle des baches et des SpSes, oii les bou- 
cliera aeront brisks, ob. lea adult^rea aeront irSquents, o& le frSre 
tucra Eon ii'6re. .... En. ce temps Loki rassemblera les 
grants ct les esprita dea tSufebres. Le loup Feniis rompra sa 
clialiie, le serpent qui enveloppe la terra se tordi'a de fureur. . . , 

' Aiors Odin s'armera ; il rassemblera autour de lui les Asea, lea 
Alfea lununeux, Ics hSros de la Yalhalia. La dcrnifere bataille 
a'cngagera ; mais il faut que les puissances ennemies I'cmportent. 

Odin sera dfivorS par le lonp C'est le moment iittal 

que lea chants sacrfe ont appel6 la nuit des dieux, . 

' Mais cette nuit aura son lendemain. TJn soleil plus jeune re 
viendra Bclaii'er le monde. , . . Tous lea maux cesseront Balder 
repaiaitra accompagnfi dea fils d'Odinetde Thor, Ilaicviendront 
habiter lespalais do loura p6rea, au lieu ott s'eievait Tancion A^gard , 
et B ils mfiditcrout lea grandea ciioses du tempa paasfi ct les ruinea 
du Dieu aonverain.' 
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Tlic statements eailj advanced bj Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
of t!io spread of Chriatiaiiity among the Germans are too rlietorical 
in their character to hare much -weight. 

8. Justin M., Dial, mm, Trypk., § 117. ovdi Iv j&p bM i^rl rfl 
ytvog av8p6KiJV, eire ^apji&pav sIte 'BAA^uruu, Eire dnXag iJtivi oiv ovi/iart 
npoear^opeooiilvuii, ^ dpa^o^iim ^ daliajv Ka?j)v/ihiup, ^ te aiopialc KTijvoTpd- 
fmi olKOiniTijff, kv oJf jtr) Si^ nrii avSiuiTOC roS aravpuSivTOC 'lijaov eiixal k"! 
Ei'a:ap«iria[ r^ Ttarpt Kal HoiijTfl rui> i^av yivovTai. 

Tertullian, Adv. Jadmm, c. T. ' Etiam Gfetulorum varietatea 
et Waurorum multi flnes, Hispaaiaruni omnes termiui, ct Gallia- 
rum diverse nationea, et Britamiorum inacccssa Eomanis luca, 
Chiisto voro subdita, et Sarraatarum, et Dacorum et Germanorum 
et Bcjtharum, .... in quibus omnibus locb Christi noraen, 
qui jam vcnit, I'egnet.' 

But the testimony of Irenaius, who liyed liimaelf in the centre 
of Gaul, is undoubtedly entitled to more deference :— 

Ada. ScBT. i. 10. Kai oiri al kii Tep/iavian; Idp^/iivai EnJi^oiaf aXKuc 
^EWiuTshnaiTiv, sj d'^i^ac irapaiiSdaatv ,obTe iv Taic'IjJijpiaic, oireh KeXroie, 
obre Kara Tag auoroyiof, oJite hi AtyiiKTip, ofirs ev Ai^%, o&te al Kara /ciaa 
roil Kiafiov ISpvfilvai. So also Amohius, Adv. Gent. i. 16 : — ' Si Ala- 
mannos, Persaa, Scythas idcirco yoluerunt devinci quod habitarent 
in eorum finibus Christiani.' From this period the fact becomes 
generally recognised, and is referred to by S. Athanasius, 8. Chrya- 
ostom, &c. At the Council of Nice, a seat was taken by The- 
ophilus. Bishop of the Goths, or Gothia. 

Christianity seems to have been first widely spread in the 
north by the Roman captives carried, off during the disastrous 
wars of the third century. Bo Sozomen, Hist. Medea, ii. 6. 
7lS!i yip T& re a/i^l rSr 'P^f™ ^vla cxpiart&vi^ov, . . . Kaai Si ^ap^i- 
poig axtSao ^p&^aatc avvijii] irpec^eieco tA S6y/ia tov Xpipriaym' ol -yevS/ie. 
vol sard KOipiv ir6ie/ioi. . . . iroS^i ran lepiu!' Toii Xpiaroi aixi^^'^ 
Tol jevSiienoi lyim ttiroif ^ao, iig 6i roig avriSi voaovvrac Imro, . , , 
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p&pjlapoi Tob; hvSpa; tov jjiov Kai tUv napa66gav Ipyuv ev^pWEiv aweiSov, 
. . . irpo^aMi/ievoi o!ni avrabg rov wpaicrlov KaSiry^ac, i6Maiioim Kai 
ipairrlCavTa, ml oKc^sibeai knhiiyla^oi'. Philostoi^us Bpecificd moi-e 
particHlarlj tlie resulta of the victoiles of the Goths over Valerian 
and Gallienus, BSet. Eccles. ii. 5. 

Ozanam, Mwdes Germamg^es, ii. p. 33: — 

' Mais paimi les captife que les vainqueiirs ehassaient devant 
eus, plusienrs portfirent le christianisme aux fojera de leurs mai- 
trea. D'ailleuis, comment les Goths, enr61C3 sous lea aigles de 
Vempire, auraient-ils rCsiam aux proei"Ss d'une doctrine qui avait 
gagng les legions, surtout quand ils rirent la croix sur les drapeaux, 
qiiand enfin qnaranie mille d'ectre eus: comhattirent pour Oon- 
stantin dans la femense joumfie qui renversa tout ensemble la for- 
tune de Licinina et le r6gne du paganisme ? L'figlise des Goths 
grandit dans I'oinhre; on I'a rae d^jit representee par I'gvSqae 
ThCopliile au eoncile de NicGe. BientQt aprfes paratfc Ulphilas, 
qui tiant iin moment dana scs mains toutea les destinSes religieusea 
de son peuple. On ne sait rien des commencements de ccthomme 
extraordinaire, waon qu'il descendait d'une famille ohrgtienno on- 
lev6e de la petite ville de Sadagolthina en Cappadoce par les 
Goths, qui la saccagferent en 366, et que ce Cls adoptif des hai-- 
bares, le JiU de la Imve (Wulfilas), comme ils I'appelaient, 6tait 
compatriote et peul^gtre parent de I'histoiien grec Philostorge. 
n evangeiisait les Visigoths de la Mfisie, de la Dacie et de la 
Thrace, quand il devint leur 6vgque vers 348, et se rendit en cette 
quality an Concile tenu en 360 it Oonstantinople pal' les Ariens, q^ui 
surprisent son adhfeion, sans le dEtaoher nganmoina de rortho-. 
doxie. {Sosomm. vi. 37.) C'est alora que, frappg de la majestfi 
des Cfisara, il put conceyoir !e dessein de donner it son apostolat 
le dangereux appui de leur fip6e. Deux partis divisaient les Visi- 
goths. L'un obeissait S, Athanaric, I'autre it Fritigern. AprSsune 
lutte infigale, Fritigem iuvoqua I'intervectioa de I'empire ; Ulphi- 
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las sanble en avoir nfigociS lea conditions. Les tribna menao^es 
se soumirent an baptSme, re9urent des seconrs, maroliSi'ent contra 
Athanaric et fiireDt victorieuaes. Depuia ce jonr, rien no rCsista 
plus & la predication d'Ulphilaa. D acheva son cenyre par la tra- 
duction dea eajntea ficiitures, monumeat cfil6bre et regtfi jnsqu'S 
noua, C'Stait fixer le christianiame daES la nation que de le flxer 
dana la langiie. L'6vSque s'en rendit maltre, ct la forga d'obSir S 
la penaSe cbrfitienne ; il contrMgnit cette parole Bangainiaire S rC- 
pSter les paaumea do David, les paraboles fivangSiiquea, la tMolo- 
gie de aaiat Paul. Maia il ne traduisit point les livres des Eois, 
de penr que, la lettra tiiant I'esprit, les rScits sacrfe ne servisaent 
qn'S rSveiller les guerriSrcs de sea barbares. [Waitz, in the prole- 
gomena to Ilia recent edition of tlie Gothic version of Ulphilas, 
throws some doubt on this venerable tradition, which we may 
owe to a sentimental fancy of PJiilostorgius.] L'alphabet runique, 
nwte chez lea Goths, avait suffl S tracer des prSsages sur les bagu- 
ettes superstitieiiBea on dea inscriptions sur les aSpultures il fal- 
lut le completer ponr im usage plus savant, et le nonibre dea let- 
trea fut portS de seize k vingf^quatre. La langue gotluque, 
fafonnfie de la sorte, prit un aingulier caraetSie de douceur et de 
majeste. On put voir que les grandes qualit^a des idiomes claa- 
siques ne pfirirfaent pas avec eux ,■ et la traduction de la Bible, ce 
livre Stemel, commonga la premiSre des littfiratures modemea. 
Quand Ulphilas parut, pent-Gtre aprfes uno longuo retraite, radienx 
de saintete. apportant I'ancien et lo nouveau testament au peuple 
campfi dana les plaines de la MSsie, on crut qn'il descendait du 
Sinai ; les Grecs I'appelSrent le Moise de son tempa, et c'Ctait 
I'opinion des barbarea " que le jila de la louve ne pouvait faire 

Note J. Page 107. 

Among the Epislolse Criticfe of 8. Jerome (106) occurs a letter 
in reply to two correspondents among the Goths, Sunnia, and Pr©- 
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tela, who intLuired of him. concerning some discrepancies they had 
observed in the circulated versions of the Psalms :— 

' Vere in Tobia apostolicus et propheticus sermo completua ^t : 
in omucm tcri'ini e\iit sonus eomm et in fines terrra verba eomm 
{Psalm xTiii 5 , Rom x. 18). Quis hoc crederet nt barbara Ge- 
tamm lingua Heliraicam quiercrct veritateoi, et dormitaiitibus, 
immo contendentiJjiis Griecia, ipsa Germania Spiritus Sancti elo- 
quia scrutareturt In veritate cognovi qnod non est personaram 
acceptor Bens , sed in omni geate qui timet Doura et operatur 
justitiam aeceptus est illi. Dndum eallosa tenendo capulum 
maiius, et digit! tractandis sagittia aptiores, ad stilum calamumque 
consuescunt ; et bellicoaa pectora vertmitur in mansuetudinem 
Christianam. Nunc et Isaite vaticinium crcdimus esse complctum ; 
concident gladios suos in aratra, et laaceaa suas in falcea ; et non 
sumet gens contra geutem gladium, et non disceni pugnare.' (Isai. 
li, 4.) 

In the Mpist. 57 (107) ad Lmtnm, ho speaks in glowing terms of 
the spread of the Gospel : — ' Deposuit pharetraa Armenius ; Uunni 
disount Psalterium ; Scythifs frigoraferyent calorefidei; Getarum 
rutilus et fiaviia exercittiB ecclesiarum circumferfc tentoria ; et ideo 
foraitan contra noa leg^ua pugnant acie, quia pari rciigione confl- 

Comp. Atiianasios I>e Incwm. F"^rS», sub fin. Eusohius, Tit, 
iv. 5. Ohiysoatom, Mom,, yiii. 



HotbK. Page 118. 

Among both Christians and Pagans the first capture of Rome 
(hy Alai-ic, A,D.4I0) was regarded as the turning-point in the prov- 
idential goYeminent of God. Thenceforth the Pagans could no 
longer maintain that the the empire waa under the special protec- 
tion of the deitiea of the old mythology. This point was defini- 
tively settled, But, on the other hand, might not the disasters of 
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the empire, now professedly Christian, be supposed to impeach 
the favour of the God of the Christiana ? It was the great object 
of the apologists of the fifth century to parry this conclusion. In 
this cause they made no doubt many hardy assertions, and uttered 
some loose declamation ; and modern historians iaye been more 
01' less affected by their personal pi-qudices in judging of the tes- 
timony of facte, I am glad to bo able to refer on this point to the 
summing-up of Mr. Greenwood, whose modei'ation and good sense 
ai^ as conspicuous as his diligence. {History of the Cf^tnans, i. p. 
383, foil.) 

'It is iuipo^ible to withhold our praise from the temper in 
which Alaric approached Home. Every precaution was taken to 
restrict, as much as possible, the bloodshed and destruction whichj 
in case of capture by storm, could not be wholly prevented. It 
was strictly eiyoined that the lives of all who took refuge within 
the churches, and more particniaily within the saci'od precincts 
of the Basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul, should bo spared ; and 
that in the pursuit of plunder the warriors should abstain from 
needless outrage or vengeful slaughter. It is generally admitted 
by contemporary historians, that the character of Alaric was not 
incapable of moderate, or even generous views, and the ecclesias- 
tical writers seem, to assume that his conduct on this occasion was 
at least as much directed by religious and reverential feelings as 
by resentment, or the hope of temporal advantage.^ On the night 
of the 20th of August, four hundred and ten years after Christ, a 
successful assault upon the Salarian gate delivei'ed the ancient 
capital of the civilized world into the hands of a barbarian con- 
queror.* No one can doubt that, in spite of the authority of Ala- 
ric, and the religious prepossessions of his followers, much blood 
was spilt, and that very many of those enormities which attend 
upon a successful storm, must have occurred on this memorable 
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occasion ; but if the proper allowance be made for the impression 
the event itself was calculated to produce, and for the character of 
the aasMlante, we think the amount of suffering inflicted and en- 
dured will be i-educed far below what might have been expected. 
When the first rumour of this stupefying calamity was spread 
abroad in the Roman world, we naturally ospoct to find its echo 
a thousand times repeated, in every form of horror and exaggera- 
tion wjth which ignorant alarm could invest it. And in truth, 
8t, Jerome at Bethlehem, and St. Augustin in Africa, shook the 
Christian world with fearful annonncements of cnielty, and 
slaughter, and unutterable abominations.' It is by no means sur- 
prising that theae zealous men should have availed themselves to 
the full extent of the impression such an event could not fail to 
produce, to reprove sin, to denounce the Divine vengeance against 

a weak and vicious generation But when the true 

character of the calamity became better known, these good men at 
once dropped the language of denunciation.' Even in the height 
of unbridled pillage, wo are told, the captors religiously respected 
the churches, their ornaments, treasures, and furniture ; the lives 
of all who took refuge within the sacred precincts were epai'ed ; 
St. Jerome and Orosius adduce remarkable instances of forbear- 
ance to their credit, and St. Augustine draws an eloquent parallel 
between their conduct and that of the Romans.' * . . . . 
Of the mission of 8. Leo to Attila about forty years later, which 

1 See patUcnlmlr B. Jeromo'B Letter to Prinoipm (^. 96, p. ISS) End GnndHilia 
(Ep. Be, p. T9S). Oomp. Angustto, I>B SxciOio, 4t, c 3, p. 330 ; Ps CieU. Dei, lib. L 
e. 7 ; Opera, toni. Tii. p. «. 

= ' Qulcqnld ergo,' saja 8. Angnstln (loo. jnncL oit), ' TMtntionla, tmddaUonts, de- 

est, Ailt too oonBnetnflo heUomm.' . . . The whole cliapler bettill Etrons leaHnnmj 
lo tha modoiatlon of the Golhs, and espreases AnguBlln's eonriotion that It WHS nlone 
allributable lo lie benign Inaucnoo of Chriatlonlly. 

' S. Jerome Aa PHttaipiam, Orosius, lib. tH. o. 80 ; Angustiu, Ds. dn. Dei, lib. 
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1 the diTerdoa of the Huna Horn, another attack on 
Rome, a ■writer of genius has given a striking picture from mate- 
rials which, it must be confessed, are painfully meagre. See M. 
Am6cl6e Thierry, Hutovre ffAttUa, i. p. 306. ' Dana tons les con- 
seils du prince, du sSnat et du peuple remain, dit avec nne amSre 
raillerie le clironiqiteur Prosper d'Aq^uitaine, tgnioin des CyCne- 
ments, rien. ne parut plus salutaire que d'implorer la paiz de ce roi 
ffiroce. Le silence de I'histoire justifie dii moins A&tiua de toute 
participation k un acte ausai hontcux. A la tSte de son armEe et 
mfiditaut, selon toute apparence, le plan de defense dea Apennina, 
le patrice s'occupait de sanver Rome ; elle ne le conatilta pas pour 
ae livrer. Cependant, afin de conyrir autant que possible I'ignomi- 
uie de la nSgociafion par I'Sminonco du nCgociateur, on choiait pour 
chef de i'ainbassade le succe^eur rngme de saint PieiTe, le pape 
L5on, anquel fiireat adjoints deux sSnateurs illusti'es, dont I'un, 
nomm^ Genuadius Avifinus, prfitendait descendre de Valerius Oor- 
vinua, et, suivant I'espreaaion de Sidoine ApoUinaire, " fitait prince 
apr&s le prince qui portait la pourpre." 

' Lfion, que I'figliae lomaine a sumommC le Grand, et rgglise 
grecque le Sage' occupait alora le siSge opostolique avec un 6clat 
de talent et une autoritS de caractferc qui imposaient mgme bus 
paleas. Lea gens lettrfe le proclamaient, par un, slngulier abuB de 
langage, le CicSron de !a chaire catholique, I'Homfero de la thSolo- 
gie, et I'Aristote de la foi ; ^ les gens dii monde apprSciaient on. !ui 
ce parfait accord des qoaJitSs intellectuelles que son biographe ap- 
pelle, avec un assee graad bonheur d'espresaion, " la santfi de I'ea- 
prit," " aavoir, nne intelligence ferme, simple et toujoura droits, et 
une rare flnease de Tue, unie au don. de persuader. Oes qualitSa 

' jrdvcro^, yit. S. Leoa. Magn. ap, Boll. 11 Apr. 
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av^ent Mt de LSon un nSgociatour utile dans les clioses du siMe, 
en memo temps que paeteur Smineat dans I'figlise. H n'Stait en- 
core que diacre, loraqu'en 440 il plut S la rfigente Placidie do Ten- 
vojer dans les Gauks pour apajser, entre AStius et im dea grauds 
fonctionnaires de cette prefecture uommS AltinuB, nne querelle 
uaissante, qui pouvait conduire & la guerre ciTile et enibraser tout 
roccident. LSon, arrivB avec la seule reconimandatJOD. do sa per- 
sonne, parvint 3 r^concilier deux riTanx qui pasaaient 3 boo, dioit 
pour peu traitabl.es, et pendant ce temps-lS le peuple et le clerg6 
do Rome, 3 qui appartenait I'Slection dea papea, I'aeyaient X la 
chaire pontiflcalo, quoiqu'il ne flit pas encore prgtre, tant sea ver- 
taa, dans I'eatime publiqne, marehaient de paii" avec aes talents. 
DepnJB lors il n'ayait fait que grandir en experience et en. savoir 
par la pratique dea affaires de I'Cgliso, qui cmbraaaaient un grand 
nombre d'intfirSfs s^culiers. LTiistoire nous le peint comme tm 
vieiJlard d'nne baute taille et d'une pbysionomie noble que sa 
loi^fue chevelure blaaebe rendait plus TfnSrable.' C'etait aur lui 
que Tempereur et le aSnat comptaient principalement pour arrfiter 
le terrible Attila, II n'y avait pas jusqu'ft son nom de Leo, lion, 
qui ne semblSt d'nn favorable augure pour cette nSgociation diffi- 
cile; et le peuple lui appliquait comme une propbetie le veraet 
suivant dea provcrbes de Salomon; "Le juste eat nn lion qui ne 
connalt ui I'lifeitation ni la crainte." ' 

'Lea ambasaadenra voyageaient S grandra joum^a, afin de 
joindre Attila QTant qu'il eUt paasS le P6 ; ila le rencontrSrent im 
peu au-dessoua de Mantoiie, dans le lieu appel6 Cbamp Ambnlfe, 
oh. se troTiTait un dea guSs du Miacio,' Oe fut un moment grave 
dans I'existence de la villc do Rome que celui o& deux de aos on- 
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fiiHts les plQ3 illustres, uu reprfisentant clea yieillea raoea latiues qui 
avaieat conquia ]e tuondc par rSpSe, et le chef dea races nouvellea 
qui le couquCraioiit par la religion, voaaicnt mettre aux pieds (Vim 
loi barliare la ranfcm du Capitole. Ce fut un aioraent non moins 
grave dans la vie d'Attila. Les rScits qui prfic&dent nous ont fait 
voir le roi des Huns dominS surtout par I'orgueil, et, si avare qu'il 
fut, pliia altfre encore d'honneuca que d'argent, L'id^e d'avoir S, 
scs genoux Eome euppliante, attendant de sa bouclie avoc trem- 
blement un arrSt de vie ou de mort, abaissant la togo dea Valfirien 
et la tiaie des succosseurs do Piorro dcvant celui qu'elle avaittraitfi 
ai loiigtcmpa conirao ua barl)aic niiaferable, emplojant en un mot 
pour le flechir tout co qu'elie poasfidait da grandeurs au ciel et sur 
la terro ; cette idSo lo rcmplit d'une joie qu'il ne sayait pas cacher. 
Se faire reconnaitre vainqueur et maltre, c'fitait fi ses yeus autant 
quereire eneffet; d'ailleura il humUiait AStina, dont il brisait 
l'6p6e d'un seul mot. Sa vanity et celle de sou peuple se trou- 
vaipnt satisfeites, et il pouvait repartii- sana honte. Sous I'influ- 
ence de cea peuaSea, il ordonna qn'on lui amenat lea ambassa- 
deura remains, et il les reput avec I'affabilite dont Attila fitait 
capable. 

' Pour oette entrevue soleunelle, lea nfigociateurs avaieat pria 
lesinsignes de leur plus haute dignitS; I'histoire nous dit que 
LEon s'etait rev6tu de acs habits pontiflcaux, et ime revSlation de 
la tombe nous a Mt reconnaitre en quoi ce vEtement conMstait.' 
LEon portaat nne mitre de sole brochfie d'or, arrondie S. la manifere 
orientale, une chaauble do pourpre brune, avec nn paJiium omS 
d'ane petite cirois ronge sur I'fipaule droite, et d'uue autre plus 
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gnmde au c5tS gauche de la poitrino. SitSt qu'il parut, il devint 
I'objet de I'attontion et des prgvenaaccs dn roi des Huns. Ce fut 
lui qui exposa Jes propositions de rerapereur, du sfinat, et da peu- 
ple tomain. En quels termes la fit-il ? Oomment parvint-il S dS- 
guiser sous la digaitS du langage ee qu'avait de hontenx une de- 
inande de pais aana combat 3 comment conserva-t-il encore ^ sa 
ville qiielque graadeur en la montraat S genous ? Pat quelle in- 
spiration merveiUeuae sut-il contenir dans lea bomea du respect 
ce barbare enfifi d'orgueil, qui faisait payer ai cier sa clfimence par 
la moquerio et le dSdainS S'il inToqua la puissance dea aainta 
apStres pour protSger la cit6 gardienne de leurs tombeaux, s'il 
rappela le conqnSrant aux sentiments de sa propre iragilitS par 
I'esemplo de la fragility des nations, nous ne pouyons que le sup- 
poser : I'hiatoire qui nous voile si souvent sea secrets, a Toulunona 
dSrobcr celui-I5. Uu chroniqueur contemporain, Prosper d'Aqui- 
taine, qui fut secretaire do LSon, on du moins son coUaboi-atear 
dans pluaieurs outrages, nous dit seulement " (ju'il a'en remit & 
I'asdstance de Dien, que no fait jamais dSfeut aus efforts dea 
jiistes, et que le succEs couronna sa foi." Attila Ini accorda ee 
qTi'il etait veaut cherober, la pais moyennant un tribut annuel, et 
promit de quitter I'ltalie. L'accord fut conclu le 6 juUlet, jour de 
I'oetave des apStrea saint Pierre et saint Paul,' 

The position of the Christian hierarchy after the invasions is 
thus pointedly described by M. Guizot, Mist, de la OiuUimtMH en 
France, viii™' lefon r — 

' Quand ies barbares se furent §tablia, voici dans quelle situa- 
tion se trouve I'figliae, au moins ce qu'elle devint bientSt. Les 
fiveques etaient, voua le savez, lea chefe natui-els des villes : ila ad- 
miniatraient le peuple dans I'intfirieur de chaque citS ; ils le reprfi- 
aentaient auprfes des barbares ; ils Staient ses magistrats au-dedana 
ses protecteuTS au-deliors. Le clei-gS ayait done dans le rGgime 
municipal, c'est-iUdire, dans ce qui reatait de la society roraainc, de 
profondes racines. II en pousaa bientSt ailleurs ; les fivfiques de- 
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vinrent les conseillora dea rois tiarbBTes, Da les couaeillferent sur 
la conduite qu'ila ayaient 3 teiiir ayec lea peuples vaiucua, sur ce 
qu'ila deTaieat faire pour deyenir lea liSritiers dea empereurs ro- 
mains. lis avaient beaucoup plus d'espfirience et d'intelligeiice 
politiciue que les barbaies & peine aortis de Germanie ; ila avaient 
le goflt de pouvoir ; ila 6taient accoiiturafis S le servir et Si en pro- 
fitei-. Ea fureut done les coascillera de la royautS naissante, en 
reatant lea magistrata et les patrons de la municipalitfi encore de- 
bout. 

' Les voiltt etablia, d'une part anprSs da people, de I'autre au- 
prfes des trSnes Oe n'eat paa tout; une troisifeme situation com- 
mence bientSt pom eux ih devienneiit de grands proprifitaires ; 
ils entrent dans C(,tt« organisabon hi^rai'chique de la preprints 
foaciBre, qm n oxistajt pas encote, mais teadait S se former ; ila 
trayaiUent et i^ussiasent tifes promptcment 3 y occuper une 
grande place En >orte qu'ii; cette Spoq^ne, dans les premiers rudi- 
ments de la socifite nouyelle, dSj^ I'^lise tient S, tout, est partout 
acerSditee et puisaaute ; aympt9me assurg qu'elle atteindra la pre- 
miere Si la domination, Oe fut, en effet, ce qiu arriya.' 

Note L. Page 134, 

Tortnllian, at the beginning of the tldrd century, seems to be 
the flrat of the Christiana who rentarked in the hostile attitude of 
the Northern barbarians the yengeanco which might posaibly yet 
be wi'eaked upon the persecutora of his faith. Apol.Adv. Qent. c. 
37 : — ' Si enim et hostes exsertoa, non tantmn yindices occultos 
agere yellemua, deeaset nobis yis aumerornni et copiarum ! Pluiea 
nimirum Mauri et Marcomanni, ipsique Parthi, yel quantfecunque 
unius tamea loci et snonim finium gentes, quam totius orbis,' 

In the nest generation, during the seyeath persecution, Com- 
modiauuB, wilting rude verses for the multitude, makes a very 
shrewd and particular prophecy on the subject : — 
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' Sed erit initiiim aeptinii 
Ecce, janiiam pulsat et jam ci 
Qui dto trigiciet Gothia inmapenljbns amnem. 
Bes Apolyon mit cum ip^s, nomme dirus, 
Qui perseculjouem diasipet sanctorum ; in urmis 
Ferglt ad Komam cum multa millia gentis, 
Decretoque D(a captivat ex parte eubactos. 
Multi aenatoruni tune enim oaptivi deflebunt, 
Et Deum ccelorum blaspbemant a barbaro victi.' 

'In the ojcs of the heathens,' saya Krafft {Anfange, &^., p. 3), 
'the fearful onslaughts of the harbariEiis in the third century, in 
connection with repeatedly reciuxing plagues and famines, ap- 
peared as a chastiaement of the gods, wliose worship had fallen 
into decay in many parts of the emj^ire through the diffusion of 
ChriBtianity, In replying to the reproaches of the Pagans on this 
head, Cyprian (circa 3E3) reoogniseB the hai'harians on tlio frontier 
among the signs of coming eyil which were only too apparent. 
Cyprian, Ad Bemetrianum. Bee also the tract Be Mortalitate. 
Compare Arnobius, Ada. Gentet, i. 4. 10.' 

As the perils of the empire from the assaults of the barbariana 
becamo more apparent, while the Pagans referred all their calami- 
ties to the anger of their gods at the preTalence of the new laith, 
the Christians, not less shocked at the signs of the times, ascribed 
them to the corraption of theworld, which as they expected would 
suddenly be dissolyed. 

' When upon the death of the yictorioua Theodosius the ene- 
mies of Rome arose again in arms, and no deliverer appeared, the 
thonghts of Ohrysostom, oyerpowered as he was by the terrors of 
the crfsis, reverted to the idea of a proximate end of the world. 
. ... At one time he beheld, in wars, tribulations, and earth- 
quakes, tokens of a world growing old and nearing its disaolntion, 
and compares them with the innumerable safferings with which 
the perishing body of man is afilicted, or with the signs that pre- 
cede the fall of a house. He points to a specific peiiod, the year 
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400 from Christ :— " Ita si tot annorum quadriugcotcsiimiin csae 
flnem clixerimna non aberrabiraus." Again lie sees in the calami- 
ties of the time, ita faminea, plagues, earthquakes, aud. wars, a 
punishment for tlic sins of mankind, and for their incroasiug cor- 
ruption The day of fulfilment delays yet a while : the 

Lord hath not designated, it expressly to His apostles, in order 
that they might keep ever on the watch.' H"ot with standing tliia 
expectation of the approaching end, Chryaostom allows himself, 
as Patriarch of Constantinople, to. persist in prosecuting the con- 
version of the Aiian Gotha to the Catholic creed, and the still 
heathen barbarians to Christianity. Yet even that was a sign of 
the end ; the Gospel roust be preached to all nations,' At the 
same time Jerome was raising his lament from the East over the 
calamities of the day. 

'Not long after the death of Theodosius, th j 3% 1 
writes to Heliodorus, Bishop of Altinum'r — F tw ty j r^ 
and-more (since 875) Roman hlood has flowed d ly h tw C n 
stantinople and the Julian Alps. Scjthia, Th Jil 1 

Dardania, Dacia, l"hessaIonioa, Achaia, Epiru D Im t 1 11 

Pannonia are devastated by the fury of the Go h 1 ar t an 
the Quadi, Alani, the Huas, the Vandals, and t M re n nn 
How many matrons, how many holy virgins, have been made the 
sport of these monsters 1 Bishops have been captured, priests and 
other clergy sl^n, churches overthrown, horses stalled at the altars 
of Christ, and the remains of martyrs rooted up. Everywhere 
sorrow and sighing and death meet the eye. The Eoman Empire 
is falling to pieces, and yet onr stiff necks ai-e not bowed: 

' Non mihi, si liogu* centum ^1^ oraque centum, 
Ferrea vos, .... 

Omnia ptEOarum percurrere nomini possim.' 

' Homll. xislv. on JoK. ly. 28 It ; Homil. on 3 Tiia. iiL I ; Ilomll. on MaWi. vL 
16; HomiL tU. on Sp&eiOans. 
■• Homii. on Mam. vt. 16. 
' Epiel. 20. Oomp. Epiel. ad Agctuchlsm. 
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Long have we suffcrccl God's wrath, and jet appease Ilim not. 
Through our sins the barbarians are strong ; for our crimes the 



' In conclusion, Jerome would wish to cast a glance over the 
world as£i'om a watch-tower ; — ''Then would I show juuthe ruin 
of the whole globe — people at war with people, kingdom with 
kingdom, some tortured, others slam, some swept away by the 
waves, others carried into captivity , ... in short, the de- 
struction of the race of men now esistiog upon all the face of the 

' S. Jerome was occupied at the moment with the exposition 
of Ezelriel, when the news of the devastation of Italy by Alaric 
and the Goths, the siege laid to Home, and the death of many of 
his friends, was reported to him. Day and night did he ponder 
on the fate of his Christian brethren, and hovered between hope 
and fear. When at last ho learnt the fate of Eome, "That the 
shining hght of the world was extinguished, and the head of the 
Koman Empire fallen "— " et lit verius dicam in una urbe totus 
orbus interiit," — then was he struck dumb in his anguish, and laid 
by his work. Once he writes to Slarcellinus : he knew not, as the 
proverb says, his own words, and kept silence, well knowing that 
it was the time for tears.' .... 

' In the West the same soiTowful appi-ehensions arose of the 
approaching end of the world, as the tlangers which menaced the 
Eoman Empire irom the barbarians drew nigher and nigher. 8. 
Ambrose imagined that in the Goths who threatened Italy he be- 
held the terrible Gog and Magog of the last day, foretold by Ez&- 
kiel and in the Apocalypse — a conclusion to which the very name 
of the Gotha may have helped to lead him,' ° . , , — Krafft, 
Anf&nge, p. 25, foil. 

= De Fide, Ad Graiiimiua, lib, II. IS (a.d. SIS, 3TO). So Jerome, LUiei- Qaaslion. 
Hefrc., .fit ff««sft (onOenea, I.): 'SoLo (ucnilBm Gi^ et Magog Ilun de nneaentl looo 
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JfoTB JL Page 136. 

After describing tlio siege and aacic of Kome by Alario and tlie 
OotliB, ZeUer (AntiquiU et Moyen. Age, p. 337, Ml.) proceeds to 
remark: — 

' Oe qui est plua cnrieux S connaltre qne lea details de ce pil- 
lage de la Tille Stemelle, c'est I'effet que cet 6vSnemeiit prodiiiait 
dans I'univera rnmain. Les demiers pa'fena en fnrent att«rr6a ; 
rimmobile roclier du Capitole ayait tremble ; Virgile avait dit en 

"Hie egOMC metis reram uec tcmpora pono." 
' Lea oracles du paganiame et scs poBtea ^taient coETaincua de 
mensonge. C'ctaient les clirGUena qui ayaient bien vu et vfiridi- 
queraent prgdit. Tin cri de joie a'Schappe presque de lew bouclie. 
" Depiiia loagtemps," dit saint Augustin, dana une Icttre a Vieto- 
rianus, "I'evangile et les propli6tes avaient prGdit toutes ces 
choaes. II ne noua convient pas de youa mettre en contradictioa 
avec noue-raSmea, de croire aux prnphCties que nous lisona et de 
nous plaindre de leiir accomplisaement. Oe sont plutfit ceas que 
Bont incvfidulea it I'figard cfea BaintaKvres qui doiyent igouter foi i 
leur Tfirite, maintenant que lea parolea sacrfies s'accomplisaent." 
TJnEomaia acciiae Angustiii de se riSjouir dc cette funeste nou- 
Telle. " JMon cceur affligg," rSpond-il, " et ma conaoience de chrS- 

qii8mdeJeaBclieloi;Gioi7Mn-i"»iinpor in terra nosUatocoliflntlnra MatorUtm tetu- 
llSK : iaoH utmin rerum alt, pralU ipsina fine monstratur. Et csits Gotlios omnea 
retro fmdltl magig GetOi qimm Gog at Magog appellare eonaueyetunt.' But hs ro- 
Tarls Bgsin to this derivation. Pnat li. lib. si. In Eteckiel. Comp. 8. Amtixose, Mi- 
poHt. ffiwBff. em. Lac. lib. q. 'Verboram autem ccelesdum nnlll ningis, qaam noa, 
tostcaaimms,qnoBiiiimd!fliilBlaTeolt. .... ergs quia fn oceaBn Eiecnli anmna 
pnecednnt guBaam ffigritBdinea mundt .a;gritndo niiindi eat ftmea. aJgritndo muufil 
eat peatllBiiUa, agritnao mnndl est poiBeooao.' See also Se™. de Semeo Tiimiilla. 
Agahir .Eli^iM. »on. sec. iaa 1. «. 'PtffldicetiirBTaiigellura et flKeulnm destra- 
atnr.' SloBt enimpneceasitinotbem terrieevangelllprBdioatio, oul jam et Gothiet 
Armanll ecedidomnt, et idao mundl Snem liaemua," eto. 
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tiea protestent ;" mais Paul Orose, son disciple, dans son Histoire 
EoclSdaatique, ne dissimule point sea vrais sentiments, "Pour 
qu'on na doute point," dit-ii, " que ces 6v6nemeQt3 se sont accom- 
plis pour chatier la corruption, et loa Wasphfemes de Eome, la 
fondle du oiel est tombSe, pour Jca acliover, sur les monuments 
romains qu'aTaient fipargnSs les barliarea." ' 

See also p. 205, foU. :— 

' On a accusfi I'eglise chi'^tienne d'avoir manqnS de patriotisme 
& la veille de ce graud catacljsme, d'avoir dSaeapgr6 de I'empire 
et presque appelS de ses vraux les barbares. On trouye, en effet, 
dans les ficrivains chrStiena, plus d'un passage qui tgmoigiie de 
cette espBce de d6couragement et d'une sorte d'espSrance vagae 
mSlGe cependaut de crainto en face de I'invasion, Mais il n'y avmt 
pins rfiellcment de patriotisme dans I'empire ; il avait dispaiii avec 
le vieus culte romain. Quand un uoureau malheur arrivait, com- 
bien de palens, avec I'historiea Zosirao, d6non9Ment I'abandoH de 
la vieille religion, et le mfipria dea dieux comme la cause de tout 
le mal I Le sage Ammien-Marcellin seul voit autonr de !ui trop 
de causes naturellcs de ce qui arriTe aaus en cherchcr encore de 
sumaturelles. Quanl iIedi'j riconte ces gcheca rfipStfe dcs 16- 
gioiM devaut les 1 arbaros o i li fin m sE able d'on empereur ro- 
main brftlG par eux daus une chaum bie il laisae bien perccr de 
tcm^ en tempa la col6re du vamcu mils sa donleur ue I'em- 
p8che paa de reconni ire que la fa te en ^fcait toute aux Bomaius, 
aux officicrs, et aux soldate. Zosune Iui-m6mo no nous ayoue-t-U 
pas que, dans certainea provinces, les citojena, opprim6s par lea 
exacteurs, regardaient la conquete du pays par lea barbares comma 
un Sv^nemeut heureux, ct se rfisignaient S nne invasion qui devait 
les dSlivrer du malheur de poasGder ? 

'Ea rfialitfi, Ic vieux sentimeat national de Eome a'Btait Steint 
dans une sorts de cosmnpolitisme sana grandeur, et I'eglise sentait 
qu'elle no pouvait attacher sea destinies au coloase qui a'fioroulait^ 
Saint Augustin Scrit au milieu des ruiues son livre de !a CiU de 
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XHm^ sociSt€ clioisie qui accomplit son pfelerinage & travera les mi- 
BBrea de cette yie pour mSritcx ]a citC cElcgto, la Bainte Jerusalem 
qu'ii rGve au-delit de !a mort. Bi Lactance s'Scrie, " Comment ne 
pas craindre que la BociStS ne croule paa avec Eoms et q^ue le 
mondene pSrisse dans nne seule ville! " le nombre des ckrSlieiis 
qui, p^n^trSs de la lecture de I'iEcriture sdnte, regardent I'jnvasiou 
comme un chatiment providentiel des Crimea dea paleus, eat en- 
core faien plus conaidfirable. Saint JSrSme, en comnientaiit Ez6- 
ctiel, applique ii la ville de Eome les propMtiea faites contre I'an- 
tique Babyloue, On ne redoute I'iavasion, dit aaint AugustiUj 
que de crainte d'6tre arrachfi S, ses vices. Salvieii, dans son curi- 
eux livre du Oomeniemetit de Dmm, n'liMte point, quaud il com- 
pare lea bartiares aux Eomaics, 6 declarer sea prefSreucea ; " Tons 
pensez," diWl aus Eomaiiia, " 6tre meilleura que les barbares ; ils 
sont t&6tiques, paiena, dites-vous, et vona Stes orthodoxes. .... 
Jo rCpouda que par la foi nons sommes meilleurs, mais, par notre 
vie; je dis avec laxmes que nous somme pires. Voua connaissea la 
loi et V01I3 la voilez ; ila aont Ii6r6tiqiie9 et ne le aaveat pas. .... 
Et nous nous ^tonnons que Dieu livre noa provinces aux barbares 
quaud leur pudeur purifie la terra encore toute aouilMe dea dS- 
bauchea romaiues." Tandis que lea bandea de Bagaiidea, formfies 
de colons rfivoltSs ot de citojeua flijant devant le fisc, donnent la 
main aux barbarea, Ira chrfitiena les appellent. 

' " Les barbares viennent," dit Salvien auK Eoniains, " et vo8 
d^Bordres, voa crimes, voua out tellement abmtis quo vous ne 
craignez mSme pas le danger ah vous 6tes ; vous ne voulez point 
pGrir et vous ne cherchez point votre salut ; lea barbares Bont 1ft ct 
vous ne aongez qu'S manger, S boire, ft dormii. Dieu a rGpandu 
am- vous ce ISthargique assoupissement qui est la prelude de la 
mort. Je voudrais feire entendre an monde entier ces paroles: 
Eomains, ayez honte de tous vos vices ; les barbares sent plus 
forts que vous, parce qu'ils sont moins vicieux ; votre faiblosse, elle 
est dana vos Jmea ; vous fites vaincus par voa vicoa. Tenez, Goths, 
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Ilnns et Sasons; nous avons dea chrfitieiis, ila liseat i'Svangile, 
mais ils font la dCbanclie ; ils gcoutent les apfltres, mais ila a'eni- 
vrent ; ils STiivent le Christ, mais ils sont dea yoleurs." 

' On ne peut pa,3 dire cependant que l'%liBe ait trahi I'Empire 
Komain, EUe ne dfiserte pas; elle passe par-dessualea Eoinainset 
los baibares et ne voit en ens que des homines & convei-tir. Saint 
Angustin proteate, dans pltK d'nn endroit, contre la ISchetS que 
montreraient les pretrea s'ils abandonnsdent leur poste deTaiit les 
malliem^ publica. "Oeux," dit-il, "qui prennent la Mte ou qui 
ne restent quo par la force, s'ils Tienneot S 6tre pria, souffrent pour 
eux-mSmes et non poiir lenrs frBres ; la crainte dea maux ne doit 
paa noua laire abandonner notre ministfere." Et il devait plus 
tard lui-mSme, Hippoue aaaiSgfie par lea Vandales, confirmcr ces 
paroles par sa belle mort. 

' On ne peat trouvor fitonnant que le christianiame n'ait point 
confondu aes destinSea avec celles de la sociSt^ romaine. II avait 
conquis I'Etat sans doute, et depuis lea empereurs jusqu'auz es- 
clayes, il domimut toute la sociStS. Maia eombien d'empereurs, S 
commeneer par Constantin, ne I'avMent pris pour un instrument 
politique I Que do flla do noblea ou de richea families n'avMent 
Yii dins la foi iiouvollo qu'un mojen do parvenir; puis, selon les 
urconstancea Staient retouni6s au Tieux culte I Les apostasies do 
ce Kenre Etnaont si nombreuaea que les etiipereura se croyMont 
ol ligfs do lea punir de la perte des droits ciyils. Les livres dea 
P&iii fiont plems de lamentationa sur ces mauyaia clirStiens, ces 
faux conyertis qui introduisent dans I'Egliso lenra superstitious, 
lour jndiff&-ence ou leur impiSt^, sur ce peuple incorrigible que le 
i-ctai-d de la fiotto de r%ypte, chargCo du grain des distributions, 
snfflt pour ramencr aux sacriflces de Neptune, et qui, & I'fipoque 
des Lupercales, parcourt nu les rues de la ville, finppaat les 
femmes pour les rendre fficondea, Le mjsticisme chritien avait 
alors quelque chose de trop amollisaant, la pi6t6 etait trop dfitachGe 
de la terre pour rendre au patriotisme remain les n^les vertus qui 
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enssent pu sauvcr I'empire. llaia on congoit que Tfiglisa espGrSt 
mimx des superstitions barbares moins enracinfiea, et do bkeuts 
plus groasiferes, mais moins corrompues. Elle se diaposait, non & 
eauTer I'empire, maia 3 dompter I'orgueil, la ffirocitS des vain- 
quoura, d, adoucir le3 misBres des vaincus, et S preparer leur uniou 
dans la commune patrie du chtisfianisme.' 

If what has been advanced in my text (LeotureV.) and Note 
E, regarding th.e reciprocal action of Christianitj and Paganism 
upon each otlier in tlie fourth and fifth centuries, be founded in 
fact, the remarks of M. Guizot (Sktoire de la Civilisation en, 
ffraitce^ars."" logon) may be considered a little one-sided. 'C'eat 
le moment o^ I'ancienne philosophie expire, oil commence la 
tliSologie moderne; oti I'une se transfiirme pour ainai dire dans 
I'autre ; ofi certaines systfemes deviennent des dogmes, cerfeiines 
ficoles des sectes. Cea gpociuea de transition sont d'nne grande 
importance, et peut-§tre, sous le point de Tue historique, \q& 
plus instrucfives de toutos.' True : but a great part of the in- 
struction to be derived from such history regards tlie inttuence 
exerted even in the decline and disappearance of the older forms 
of thought upon the newer; an influence strongly marked, as I 
conceive, in the approximation of ChriBtiaa ideas to the Pagan at 
the period under review. 

Bnt looking at the question from M. Guizot's point of view, 
some of hia remarks are extremely interesting. 

' C'eat Btirtout dans le midi de la Ganle que ce caractSre du v"" • 
sifecle se manifeste avec Svidence. Vous avez vu quelle activitfi y 
rggnait dans la soci6t6 religieuse, entre autres dans les monast&res 
de Lerins et de S. Victor, foyer de lant d'opinions hardies. Tout 
ce mouvement d'esprit ne venait paa da christianisme : c'Stiiit dans 
les mSmes contrges .... que I'ancienne civilisation sur son 
dCclin s'fitait pour ainsi .dire concentrSe et conservait encore ie 

plus do vie Tout atteste, en un mot, que, sous le 

point de vne philosophique comme sous !e point de vue religieux, 
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la Gaule romaiiie et grecque, aussi bicn (jiie cbrStiemie, €tait, 5 
cetto (^poijue, en Occident du moms, la portion la plus animge, la 
plus viTiuite de I'smpire. Anssi est-ce li que la transition de la 
pluloaophie paiertae S la thCologio chrStieone, du monde ancien an 
monde modeme, est le plus clairemcnt en i einte efc e iaiBse le 
mieux observer. .... 

'Ainai fclate le Mt que j'ai ittdiqiig ea mme aat la furfon 
de la pHlosophie palenne et de la thSolog h fiti an i mSt 
morphose do I'une dans I'autre. Etilyaec I nqbl 
que I'argumeiitatioD destmSeS gtabliria spiiitnalite d In nt 
fividemment de I'ancienne philosophie plus que du hn t m 
et que l'aut«ur (Maniert Olaudien) semble surtout Pllq 
COnTainere iea tMologiena en leui pronvant que la i b St nn 
n'a rien en ceci qui ne se concilie S meiTeille avec 1 f It t 

ausqiiels conduit la raison Ce que I'anc mi pbiloao- 

ptie conseryait de force et de vie pMsait an eervice dea clir6tiens ; 
c'gtait sons la foniie religicuae, et au sein mSme du cliristianisme, 
que Be reproduisaient les idSes, lea ficolea, toute la science dea pM- 
losophes 

' O'est 13 le mouvement que vinrcnt arrSter llaTasion dea Bar- 
baicB et la chute de I'Empire Bomaiu ; cent ans plus tard, on ne 
trouve plus aucuno trace de ce que je viens de mettre sons yos 
yeux, . , , . toute cette activitS intellectuelle de la Qaule, au vii"" 
siSole, il n'en est pins question. 

'La perte fut-elle grande? I'invasion desBarbaresfitouffa-t-elle 
un mouvement important et fBcond ? J'en doute fort. Eappelez- 
vous ce que j'ai I'honneur de yous dire snr le caractbre essentielle- 
ment pratique du christiamsme ; le progrBs intellectuel, la science 
proprement dite, n'gtait point son but; ei bien qu'ii se rattacMt 
sur plusieurs points k I'ancienne pMloaophie, bien. qu'il sflt s'ap- 
proprier ses idSea et cu tirer bon parti, il no s'inqui6tait gufere de 
la continuer, ni de la remplacer ; changer les mceurs, gouvemcr la 
vie, t*lle Stait la pensfe dominante de ses chefe 
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' Ce qae I'inTasioii dos Barbares et la chute de VEmpire Eomain 
artStferent Burtout, dStruisirent mSme, ce fiit le mouvemeut intel- 
lectuel i ce qni restait de science, de philoaopliie, de liberte d'es- 
prit an V"" sifeele, disporut sous lenra coups. Mais le mouTeiaent 
moral, la rSforme pratique du christianisme, et I'Stabliaaement of- 
flciel de Hon autoi'itS aur les peuples, n'en fureut point frappfe ; 
penf^Gtre mfime y gagnferent-ila au lieu de perdi'e 

'L'inTasion dea Barbai-es ne tua done point ce qui avait vie ; 
au fond, I'aetivite et la liberty intellectuelleB Staient ea decadence ; 
tout porte S. croire rju'ell^ se aeraient arrStCes d'elles-taSmes ; les 
Batbares les arr6t6rent plus durement et phia t&t. C'est IS,, Jo 
crois, tout ce qu'on pout lew imputer.' 



Note K. Page 14^. 

The translation given in the text waa made from memory, but 
it is sufficiently near to the purport of the well-linown passage in 
Bede's HLstory, the speech of Coifi on the preaching of 8. Paiiljnus 
before the King of Northumbria (Mat. Mel. ii. IS) : — 

'Talis mibi videtur, rex, vita hominum praisens in terms ad 
comparationem ejus quod nobis incertum est temporis, quale cum 
t« residente ad ccenam cum ministris tuis tempore bnimali, accen- 
30 quidem foco in medio et calido effecto ccenaculo, furentibns 
autsm foria per omnia tm^binibus hiemalium pluviarum vel nivium, 
adveniensque unus passerum domum citissimfe pervolaverit ; qrd. 
cum per unum ostium ingrediens mox per aliud esierit. Ipso 
quidem tempore quo intus est hiemia tempestate non tangitur, sed 
tamen parvissimo spatio serenitatis ad momentum excurao, mox 
de hieme in Memem regrediena tuis ocuhs elabitur. Ita htec vita 
hominum ad modicum apparet; quidautem seq.uatur, quidve pra- 
cesserit, prorsua ignoramus. Unde si hsec nova doctrina cortiua 
aliquid attulit, mcrito ease sequenda videtur.' 
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In Menzel's OescMckU der Deutschen, tliere is a special chapter 
on the ' Respect paid to Women ' among the ancient Qei-mana. 
(Book i. chap. 10.) 

' Im heidnischen Alteithume wuiden die Frauen meist Tcrach- 
tet land als Diedero Wesen angtschen Bei den Deutschen aber 
Btanden sie schoa iu den iiiteiten Zeiten an Ehie dea ilSnnern 
gleich, ja sie wni-den in min(,hw Bcziehung sogai als hohere Wo- 
sen angesehen. MaJi glaubte, sagt Tacitus, es eey etwaa Heihgea 
und Prophetisches in ihnen (laesse quia etiam sanctum ahquid et 
providum putant). Die Prauenehi'e uhte auf Sitten and Glemiith 
der Deatachen, und daduich auch auf ihre Kuust itad Poesie, einen 
solchen Einfluss, dasa hierin voraliglich die Quelle des sogenann- 
f«n Eomaafisohen zu auchen ist, dass die Bigenthiimlichkeit der 
neueien Kanst and Sitte im Gegeasatz gfigen die orientalisclie und 
grieehiach-romiaelie oder antike geworden iat. 

' Die alten Deufachen erkanaten, dass dieses Heilige in den 
Fraacn yoa der hochstea Keinheit ahhinge, Dahei war ia ihren 
Sitten und Gesetzea die Wahrung nicht nur der Sussem Ehre, 
Bondern aach der inaern Unschald des weihiichen Geschleohta eine 
der festesten Grundregeln. Schou Tacitas rlihrnt diese uayer- 
bi-iiohliche Sittenstreage and Heiligachtung der Keusehheit, und 
sagt, so viei er an den Germanen lobea mflsse, aey doch diese gitt- 
lichkeit, als dia Grandlage aller aadem Volkstugenden, am meis- 
ten zu lobea (aeo uilam morum partem magia iaudaveris). 

' Die Madchen warden in Unachuld anfgezogen, unter hBus- 
lichea Arbeiten, fern von den wildea Gel^ea der MHnner, aussei- 
wenn sie im.elterlichen Hause GSate bedienten. Sie kamen erst 
split ia die Elie. Ihretraftigerelfatureatwickeltesichlaagsamer, 
Noch jetzt werden die NordlSader, irnd besonders die nooU den 
alten Sittea ti'cuer gebliebenon Gebirgsrolker, spHter maanbar als 
die Uppigerea Sudlander und Stadtebcwohner. . , , ' , 
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' Verbrechen gegen die weiblicho Zucht uud Ehre wurden als 
nnversohnlioli angeselien und bohaadelt. Der jungfranliche Ehr- 
enkranz, den die Brant bei der Hochzeit tmg, ist -wahraclieiiilich. 
eine nralte Bitte bei denDeutschen. Keine durfte ilm tragen, auf 
deren Ehre der geringste Make! haftete, Eine erwiesene Verleum- 
dung iji dieser Beziebung wiirde mit ungewobnlicber HSrte be- 
atraft, Gewalt an Jungirauen wurde imter alien Umstaaden mit 
entebrendem Tode bestraft, und noeb ziemlicli spat im Mittelalter 
ist in deu im Scbwabenspiegel geaammclteii Gesetzen die Verord- 
mmg entbalten, in einem Hanse, wo ein aolcbet Frevel gesobehen, 
alles bis auf das Vieh uiubringen und das Haiis selbst der Erde 
gleicb zii macben. .... 

'Eine der acbSnaten und weiaeaten Sitten. war die, dass man 
den Tocbtera keine Mit^ft gab, Sie wni-den daber nicbt mn dea 
Term3gens,aonderu. niir der Tngend nnd Scbonheitwillen begebrt 
nnd zur Ehe genommeu. - Erst in der epaten cbristlicben Zeit ka- 
men die Auastattungen auf. Zur Zeit dea Tacitus bracbte die 
Jungfrau ibrem BrSutigaia uur einigo Waffen mit, zur Erinnerung, 
dass er sie filr sie fubren solle, Dagegeu miisste der Brautigam 
dem Vater, Brnder, oder sonstigem Vormund der Braut die Tor- 
mundschaft oder das Eeeht, sie vor Geiicht an yertretea, um eine 
herkemmlicbe Swnme abkaiifen. Die Verlobten wecbselten Hand- 
ecblag, Kuss nnd Ring, In der heiduischen Zeit herrschte der 
G«braucb, drei NScbte lang zwiachen JTeuTermShlte ein blankes 
und scbai-fea Scbwei-t zu legen, auf einem religiSsen Aberglauben. 
Die nocbzeit wurdo, wie scbon ibr Kame zeigt, als bobe Zeit, als 
der Hiibepunkt im Loben, so ofientlicb als moglicb und mit gros- 
sem Jubel yieler Qaste gefeiert. Nacb der Hocbzeit gab, dei- junge 
Ebemann der jungen Fiau ein Qeacbenk, die Morgengabe genannt, 
daa ihr eigcn blieb bis an den Tod, nnd das Memaud wiederneb- 
men oder abstreiten dnrfte, wenn sie nur mit der Hand auf der 
Brust bescbwor, ea sey ihre Morgengabe 

'Der Ehebruch war so unveraoliHlicb wie die Beleidigung der 
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Jungfrauen, Wollte der Mann die chcbrcdierische Frau nicht 
selber sogleicli todton, ao wiirde aie nackt mit geschornem Hanpt 
an3 dem Hanse gestosson imd van den Naotbariunen fortge- 
peitscht voii Ortacliaft zu Ortschaft, bis sie liegen blieb. Schon 
Tacitus lobt diese Sitte, die such noch viel spStcr bei den Saclisen 

aich erlieilt Die alten Deutscliea hielten die Schomjug 

der sogenannten HerzensscliwSclien nicht fiir so dringend, um da- 
ruber die offentlichen Bitten erachlaffen und ein ganzes Volk lie- 
derlich werden zn lassen. AIs sie mit den R6mem nS&erbekannt 
wurden, und man ihnen bestSndig s^t«, ihre Keuschheit war bar- 
barisch, aie sejen viel zu streng, da nabm daa burgundiscbe Ge- 
setz auf dirae Vonviirfe Buckaicht, nnd fiigte die Verordnung, 
dasB Ehebruch. nach wie vor unnachsiclitlich mit dem Tode ge- 
straft TTerdeii soile, die denkwlirdigen "Worte hinzn : '■ Denn is ist 
gerechter, dass AHe durcli die Vei'nrtheilmig weuiger gebeaaert 
wei'den, ala dasa uiiter dem Vonvand, die alte Bai-bai-ei zu Tcrd- 
rSngen, ma; Gelegenlieit zu Lastem gegeben werde." Darum 
rillimte man aucJi von den Gotken und Vandalon, dass sie iiiclit 
nur selbat keusch geblieben aiad, aondern sogar aach die verdorbe- 
nen Romer Tsieder keusch gcmacM Mtten. 

' Die altdeutsclieu Fraueii wui'den so gooehtet, d^a man eie im 
Wergeld liQlier acliState als die Manner, bei AHeniannen und Bay- 
em nocli eiumal, bei Fi'anken und Tbtiringeru dreimal so bocb, 
und nocb lioiier wenn sie giiter Hofiiiung wareii, .... Alle 
Franen dui^en Waffen fQliren, wenn aie sie zu bi-auchen veratan- 
den. Ihre Stimme wurde im Bath der MSmier gehort. Kluge 
Frauen standen nicht selten an der Spitse grosser Unteraehmun- 
gen.' .... 

The chivalrous feelings of respect toTvarda women, which form 
30 marked an element in Teutonic life in the middle ages, are 
traced by the antiquarians to the notion, common among the prim- 
itive German races, o£ a close intei-conrse between the flower of 
their heroes and the superior female existences; to whom thej gave 
the name of Walkyren. 
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' Walkyrea ■waren die himmlischea Miidchen, von denen die 
uralten Deutschen glanbten, dass sie jcdc Schlaclit umschwebten, 
die Helden auavrifhlten, welche fallen aollten, und dann mit ihnea 
in Waliialla als iliren e\vigen Geliebten himmlische Freuden gen- 
oa3en. Daliei' war dem Heldon jeder Tod auf dem Schlachtfeld 
ein Braiitfest fnr den lEmmel. Aber aucli irdische Jung&auen 
dachte man sicli ala Walkjren, wenn Bie die Rfistimg anlegten und 
Schildjangfrauea wnrden. Das zarte poetische VerliSltiiiBS des 
heidniscliea Helden zu Beiner liimmliaelien Geliebten ging apifter 
in das VerhttltniaB dea ciriatliclien Helden zu seiner Dame uber, 
und diese war nicM immer eine irdische Dame, aondem die iei- 
lige Jungfrau odei" eine anclere Heilige. Die romantiaolie Liebe 
des Mittelalters, der schwarmerische Eitterdienst, der gottliclien 
Wesen, oder imbekanQten, Oder stolzen nnd ewig nudankbaren 
Damen gewidmet war, nnd das, was man im edeln Sinne den Min- 
nedienst und die Galanterie nannte, Iiatte seinen ersten UKpnmg 
auB dem scliiinen Iieidnisohen Glauben an die Walkjren.' (Men- 
zel, Geschidhte der BeuUalien, book i. chap, 30.) 
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Olaasle Fiiaioli Render. 

De Foe's Bobinson Crusoe. 
De Glrsrdln's Mataoerite. 

Stories of an OM Uaid. 

De Salt OB Conrta MarttsL 

De Jj'Aideohe'B History of Napoleon. 

De PeyrnCs OominenC on Parle. 

De 8tii^'RCocliia;e, OD L'lttOle. 

De Vettelle's Moraantlle DlcUonnty. 

De Tere's Spuilih Grammiir. 

Dew's metorhml DlftKli. 

Dtokemfs (Oharlos) Wisks. Orlglnal 

. lUnBtratlonB. S4 yohi. 
Dies Ime end Stobal Hater, bound to- 
gether. 
Dies Irae, alone, and Slabat Mater, 






Din's <Joh 



and Addresses. 



H«,db,Google 



D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



nix's (Eqv. M.) Lost Unity of the 

.ChrisUon World. 
Dr. Oldbam at GieyslDUea, and hit 






ISdlth Vbo^od's Victury. 

ElHot's Fine Wiirk on Blrila. 1 parts,' 

EIleworth'8 Test-Boot of Penman. 

Ely's JotTDBl. 

EnBelA's ludlau Ck)m ; lis Talue, Cul- 



ifstory ot Free Hjol^hC 



™r3ia'ToiB. 



Hold's Beriha Percy. 

Field's (M.) Olty Areliitf etnre. 

Hgulert World before die DtUige. 

Fii'esldfi Library. S vols, in coBd. 

nrst Thongblii. 

piii and tlie Fljlans. 

Flinf a Physiology of Mall. 

Florlon-s frilllam Tell. 

Flower Ploturaa. 

Fontana's Italian GinmmiU'. 

Foote'e Africa ^nd the America 

rorestrs IWIlon Eitraoli. 

Four Goapels (The). 

Frantlta'a Man's Cry and God's Qh 

Frieze's Tenth and Twelflh Boots of 

Qnintilian. 
Fnilorton's a.ild7 G.) TooSiranga Ni 

tobeTme. 
Fanny Btory Book. 

Garland's Life of Itsodalph, 
Gaskcll's Life of Bronte. 2 vote. 

The flame, chpnnei- t»llJ]DiL in 1 to 
Qeor^ Beady. 



Gibbea' 
Gibbons' 



Gilfillou's literary Portraits, 
Gillespie on Lanif Surveying. 
GitanTln nn Urainatic Liteintnre. 
Goodby'B Te.'it-Book ot Pbysioleey. 
Goethe-s InhiKenia in Tauris. 
Guldsmitli's Essays. 
— — Vionr of Wakefield. 
Gosse'sEvfulngsivitbtheMierosoope. 
Goulbnm'a Office of the Holy Com- 



- Idle 1 



ord. 
lofConflmi 



- ■ ■-■ Stady of the Holy BcriptaroB. 

Thoiicb ts on Personal fiel^lon. 

Gould's (E a.) Comedy. 
Girald's (W. M.) Zephyrs. 
Graham's English Synonynies. 
Grandmamma Easy's Toy Boots. 
Qranflinolher's Liorary. 6 toIs. hi 

Grand's Spanish Arithmelic. 
Grant's HeporC on the Armies of Ihe 



imsry Botany, 
impsnlon to ODen- 



Bacred Poets. 

GnliOt's <Madame) a 
Gnizot's (M.) CfviLis 



Hadley's Greek Grammar. 
Holin'e Greek Teslament. 
Hall's (B. H.) Eastern Vermont 
Hall's (C. H.) Botes on tJie Gospels. 

Haira (E. H.) Guide to the Great 

West 
Halleek'fl Poems, 



Halleek-8_(H. -^ 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



ILind-Boolts un ] 



Hackuess' IlraC Gi 



— JBVC! 



o Tales. 14 TOle. In ca 



Shak^nHuinn licnfler. 
's Tartury smi CIiiDti. 
sun'B L& and AdTenCtireE. 

il'B (C. H.) Ufa of Livingst 

•■-'-■■ W.) Hlatonial AOiii 

l'3 Lady Alice. 



- First Lntlo Book. 

- latlD Bcacter. 



Jlttiitlnstoi 



iuHntiiii 



Hassud's LUs 
Haapt on Bridge 



WliMO There's a WmThm 
Woftiog no Loss. 



Iconoeronliii! Encydopiedla. Syola. — 
4 Test and 2 Pfalos. 
Or. ecparately : 
Tbe Countrlos and atiis of ilie 

The Nsy^^on of all Ages, 2 

tt of Building In Ancient 



and Moment Times, i 



-NoS 



. Place 



oh Word aa Fi^l. 

"Dt Giiia tint or ■ 



or Eyerttbing, i 
a In Its Place. 



EyeiTtliimr In 

Loss and oSn. 

Pet Bird. 

Home Series of Jurenile Booka. 

B vols, ill Qiso. 
-" ■ of Alice R). 



Tbe Koligioiis of A 
Modem TiinoP " 
The Fine Arts 

TochnoloKV lilu 
Internal Beyenno Inn 
li-ertcH'o Jjfe. 2 Toll 



Iliueti'ated. 2 



Hazard on the Will. 

necker's Qnestiona of the SouL 

Hemana^ PoemB. 2 vois. 

Bones of the AfTectiona. 

Henck'a Field-Book fur Engineers. 
Henry on Hum™ Progivisa. 

Here tuid Tliere. 

Herodotua, by Johnson (in Gre6k> 

HerodotDS. b; Bnn-luison (In Eugllah). 

Hoydenroleb'3 German Eeadi 
Hlekok<s RaUonal Cosniahigy 

Hialiocyof the RelwlllaQ,^Uill 

savBl. Iliua^led. 
HofToian's Poems. 
Belcombc^e Leading Cases. 



a' tenmlna to Spell. 

I^c same. In two parts. 

r"8 ClBBS-Boofc of Zoology. 

i' a. A.) Yonnn Man. 

!' (H.) Logic of Creation. 

s' (G. P. K.) Adrien. 

Jamcaon'8 (Mrs.) Art Works. 

Legends of Halnta and MartyrB. 

' ]:.^end8 of (be Monastic Otdere. 



iinson's Meaninff of Words, 
bnson's (Samnel) Rosselas. 
hnaton's ChemisUy of Counuon 



KaTOnoah'a Adele. 

— Beatrice. 

- Bafay Bums 



Enaliali 

lIolmea-(L)l 



Hosted byGOOgle 
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